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REQUIRED READING FOR THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER CHILDREN.* 


BY S. PARKES CADMAN. 


RINCE GEORGE, Duke of York, the 
Princesses Louise (Duchess of Fife), 
Victoria, and Maud, are the four 

children left to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The portrait of the eldest boy rep- 
resents him in the resplendent uniform of 
the Royal Eleventh 
Hussars, of which 
regiment he was a 
major. He was a 
loving, clinging lad, 
the favorite child of his 
mother, and much like 
her. The Duchess of 
York, Princess May of 
Teck, is bright and 
winsome. When I 
saw her riding with 
her stalwart brothers 
through the Royal 
Park, I wondered, 
studentlike, what life 
in palaces could re- 
semble. Her husband, 
George, Duke of York, 
is a much stronger 
character than his 
brother Albert Victor 
could ever have been. 

Alice Maud Mary, the second daughter 
and third child of the queen, was born in 
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1843. Her father discerned what a lofty, 
intrepid, and sweetly courageous spirit his 
beloved daughter was, and she became the 
apple of his eye, his companion and friend. 
She was more deeply intensive than her 
mother, and not so easily swayed by pass- 
ing emotions. She 
nursed the prince con- 
sort during his fatal 
sickness, closed his 
eyes in death, and 
while her own heart 
was paralyzed with 
sorrow, she carefully 
restrained all outward 
manifestations that 
she might comfort the 
queen. The latter’s 
despair in the death 
chamber caused the 
utmost alarm: none 
could persuade her to 
move from the bed 
save Princess Alice. 
She bore the burden 
of those weary days,,. 
and afterwards for 
months she was the 
sole medium of com- 
munication between her mother and the 
ministers of state. On July 1, 1862, LouisIV., 
Duke of Hesse, carried her to his German 
home as his bride. She took with her the 
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affection of her people ; indeed it is not too 
much to say, that she was encompassed by 
their love and followed by their prayers. 
She returned from Germany in 1871 to share 
the vigils of the Princess of Wales at the 
bedside of Albert Edward, the latter’s hus- 
band. Afterwards diphtheria broke out in 
her household at Darmstadt and every mem- 
ber of it was attacked in succession. She 
was again the faithful guardian and mother, 
the patient wife who watched even unto the 
end. Knowing the infectious nature of the 
dread disease she fought, she made all her 
preparations in the event of her own death. 
On Nov. 16, 1878, her little 
daughter, Princess Marie, died. 
On Dec. 14, the mother’s beauti- 
ful life ended on earth. During 
that fatal day she was heard to 
murmur in her sleep, ‘Four 
Marie—my father.” She | 
died on the seventeenth anniver- ‘ 
sary of her father’s death. Her 
brothers and sisters have erected 
a monument at Rosenhohe, where 
she sleeps, representing the prin- 
cess clasping her infant daughter to her 
heart, the infant from whom she received the 
kiss of death. 

Some of the most recent photographs il 
lustrating this article were taken at the wed- 
ding of Princess Alice’s son, Ernest Louis 
of Hesse, with his cousin Victoria Melita, 
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daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg, and from Germany were forwarded 
to Mr. Charles L. Ritzman, of New York, 
who supplied them. Another of her children, 
Princess Victoria Alix of Hesse, is now 
czarina of Russia. She inherits her moth- 
er’s sad look, and those of us who have read 
the letters Princess Alice wrote to her mother 
during her early married life, with their re- 
countal of constant and harassing cares 
and struggles to “ make ends meet” and 
“auld claes look as guid as new”’ can doubt- 
less partially explain the sadness of the 
face in this photograph taken a few months 
before she died. 

Prince Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edin- 
burgh and recently inheriting the German 
principality of Saxe-Coburg, was born August 
6, 1843. In 1874 he married Grand Duch- 
ess Marie Alexandrovna, sister of the late 
czar, aunt to the present czar, and daughter 
of the emperor who fought England in the 
Crimea. The duchess wore on that occasion 
the priceless pearls and lace of Russia as 
represented here. To-day their household is 
a medley. An English prince, a Russian 
princess, and both seated upon the ducal 
throne of Saxe-Coburg in Germany; surely 
this were confusion in any but royal estab- 
lishments. 

Prince Alfred was offered the kingdom of 
Greece in 1862, but the throne of “the city 
of the violet crown’ was declined 
for state reasons. He has long 
been known in society papers as 
“the royal fiddler” ; both he and 
his daughter, the Duchess of 
| Hesse Darmstadt, being really 
/ talented violinists. In England 
the duke showed a more saving 
disposition than even his mother. 
His wife is one of the most 
accomplished of the royal women 
of Europe, more highly gifted than 
almost any other who could be named. 
She early withdrew from the English court, 
where, truth to tell, she was not a prime fa- 
vorite, and for many years she has devoted 
herself almost entirely to the training of her 
children. Her supervision has been so 
thorough, so scientific and successful, that 
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she is looked upon among her kinsfolk as an 
authority. The chronic hostility of England 
and Russia, which one would like to hope is 





DUCHESS OF COBURG 


now happily ended, has made the part of 
the Duchess of Coburg in Queen Victoria’s 
court a somewhat difficult one to play. Her 
wisdom in forsaking the two most brilliant 
and wealthy courts of the world to find 
abiding comfort beneath her own roof and 
in her talented children is an example many 
society women of lesser rank should hasten 
to copy. Besides the daughter who married 
her cousin, the Duke of Hesse, there is an- 
other daughter married to the Crown Prince 
of Roumania. 

Helena, Princess Christian, was born in 
1846 and when twenty years old she married 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, who 
was sixteen years the senior of the queen’s 
third daughter. The year of her marriage, 
1866, Prussia and Austria fought, and 
Prince Christian was opposed in the conflict 
to the Duke of Hesse, the husband of 
Princess Alice. The Princess Christian is 
a lady of domesticated tastes, and foremost 
in works of practical benevolence. She 
shares with the Duchess of Teck the honor 
of being the philanthropist of the Royal 
Family. Her unostentatious career of con- 
stant usefulness has endeared her to every- 
body. As for the prince, her husband, no- 
body seems to know very much about him. 


He is an undiscovered quantity. Such mar- 
riages asthe queen has arranged for her 
daughters with their German relatives are 
not relished in Britain. Itis related that on 
a certain occasion when one of the queen’s 
daughters was being united in wedlock to a 
pauper-princeling, he recited with proper 
emphasis that part of the Anglican ritual 
which causes the bridegroom to say,—“ With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.” ‘Good 
Heavens!” ejaculated a bluff old Royal war- 
rior who stood hard by, and had been drink- 
ing the bride’s health, “‘the very boots he 
has on his feet are not paid for.”’ 

Again and again the press of England 
urged that there was better game in British 
preserves when Princess Louise, the Mar- 
chioness of Lorne, married Macallum More’s 
son. There was general jubilation because 
the queen’s fourth daughter and sixth child 
had “leapt over the fence,” as Punch ex- 
pressed it, inone of its cartoons. ‘The cere- 
mony took place March 21, 1871, and was 
distinguished by much pomp. The Duke of 
Argyle has as good blood in his veins as the 
queen, and maybe better. The Highland- 
ers judged that her daughter should be a 
proud woman in capturing the son of Macal- 
lum More, their glorious chieftain descended 
from a hundred heroes. But Lord Lorne 
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has never been cordially 
accepted by his wife’s 
relations. When he at- 
tends a royal reception he 
must needs part company 
with her, and take a lower 
place than the descendants 
of poverty-stricken George 
of Hanover, and other 
princes who can see the 
frontiers of their territories 
from the center without 
the aid of a telescope, and 
who have wisely emigrated 
and married in Britain. 
Their residence in Can- 
ada did not improve mat- 
ters. The marquis dab- 
bles in reforms and litera- 
ture, and the latest news 
is that he designs wall 
paper for a firm of decorators and plumb- 


PRINCESS 


ers in which he is _ interested. One 
of his brothers is in the tea trade; another 
was a cotton broker, a thirdarake. Princess 
Louise, who has the reputation of being the 
beauty of the Royal Family, although there 
is no serious competition among them for 
such a position, devotes herself with very 
fair success to artistic pursuits. Her work 
is pronounced above the average, but her 
marriage has encouraged the queen to risk 
even the Battenberg alliance rather than con 
sent to another “ mixed ”’ union, 
save where the Prince of Wales 
so persistently ruled it, as in the 
case of his daughter, the Duch- 
ess of Fife, who married one 
of his chosen friends. 

Prince Arthur Patrick, Duke 
of Connaught, was born in 1850, 
and named after two Irish he- 
roes, the Duke of Wellington, 
Ireland’s greatest general, and 
St. Patrick,’ Ireland’s patron 
saint. Here is his father’s 
announcement of the birth: 

“May Day, 1850. This morning our little boy 
was received by his sisters with jubilations. ‘ Now we 
are just as many as the days of the week,’ cried they, 
and a struggle arose as to who was to be Sunday. 





Out of well bred courtesy, the 
honor was accorded to the 
newcomer.” 

The Prince of Wales was 
trained generally for his 
position as king, more 
particularly, however, for 
the army. The Duke of 
Coburg is an admiral of 
‘the British Fleet and 
Prince Arthur is the 
soldier, par excellence, of 
the Royal Family. At 
present he commands the 
military camp at Alder- 
shot, the most important 
station of the three king- 
doms. He has seen active 
service in the campaign 
against Arabi Pasha in 
oe Egypt, where he led the 

reserve Brigade of Guards. 

The successful issue of the struggle was 
due as much to the readiness with which the 
Egyptians ran away as it was to the sagacity 
and bravery of the English. In 1879, the 
Duke of Connaught married Princess Louise 
of Prussia, who is represented with him in 
the accompanying illustration. She is the 
daughter of that splendid soldier, Frederick 
Charles, the ‘‘ Red Prince of Prussia,” who 
with Von Moltke and “ Unser Fritz” moved 
in the seventies toward Paris like an ava- 
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lanche, carrying all before them. (The fac- 
simile is here reproduced of the queen’s 
handwriting taken from an envelope ad- 
dressed to General, His Royal Highness 
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the Duke of Connaught and Strathairn, G. 
officer, commanding Aldershot.) 

When the duke took command at Alder 
shot a great but unwarranted outcry was 
made against the appointment. It was 
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plainly stated that the appointment was a 
piece of flunkyism, endangering the military 
interests of Britain, and in its unfair prefer- 
ence, a standing insult to Lord Roberts, the 
distinguished Anglo-Indian soldier who made 
the famous march to Candahar, and to whom 
Rudyard Kipling refers as ‘‘ Bobs Bahadur.” 
There is no truth in these assertions. The 
duke is a thorough soldier, hard-working, 
earnest, and even enthusiastic in his chosen 
profession. 

Leopold, Duke of Albany, the queen’s 
youngest son, was born in 1853 and died at 
Cannes in 1884, leaving a widow, Princess 
Helena of Maldeck, and two children. Leo- 
pold was the pet child of the whole family 
because of his extreme delicacy. Necessity 
and inclination forbade any but a retired 
life. That life was full of work, so that he 
became proficient in music, painting, and 
literature. The memories of his father and 
his sister Alice were constantly beckoning 
him forward, and his family united with the 
nation at large in a solicitude full of honest 
pride concerning his career. A sudden fit 
of apoplexy disappointed all hopes. They 
brought him home again from the summer 
clime where he had sought safety in vain, 
and another flower-laden casket was borne 


into St. George’s Chapel at Windsor amid 
the pageantry of royal grief. 

One summer evening I passed Claremont 
House, where his widowed duchess still re- 
sides with her two children, who are the 
pride of the village. Her Royal Highness 
stood at the gate, and bowed pleasantly 
when I opened it to let her pass. But the 
baby, Alice Mary, bearing the beloved name 
of her dead aunt, insisted on making friends, 
and for the first time; and up to date, the 
last, I shook hands with an English princess, 
the chubby little hand of the Duke of AIl- 
bany’s daughter. 

The youngest child of the queen, Princess 
Beatrice Mary Victoria Teodore, was born 
at Buckingham Palace, April 14, 1857. On 
July 23, 1885, she married Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. No representative of the Ger- 
man reigning dynasties attended the cere- 
mony. The prince was naturalized and 
plentifully endowed with all that Britain 
could give him,—money. The union was 
strongly disliked by the English nation. 
Probably it will never become any less un- 
popular than it isat present. It was looked 
upon as a distinct and even a serious blunder, 
but Henry was handsome, and the princess 
fell in love with him. ‘Tennyson sang in 
honor of the marriage concerning the 
two. suns of love making day of human 
life; the poem was a labored one and 
so was any feeling of satisfaction evoked. 
There can be no doubt of the dissatis- 
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faction ; that was spontaneous and hearty. republic, when America becomes a monarchy. 
The Royal Family of England is large. I say this not because I sympathize with 
Its manifold branches mean great cost, and monarchy as an institution, but because 


some of its numerous members add to the 
expense without increasing the glory. The 
fact that royal duties are largely social 
and not administrative helps the English 
monarchy, since the reigning sovereign 
undertakes no risks attendant upon adminis- 
tration, and constitutionally the ministers of 
the Crown are alone responsible. 

The queen is in the fifty-seventh year of 
her reign and every day of that time has 
only served to strengthen the throne. The 
Prince of Wales is more democratic than his 
mother. He smiles with contempt at the 
absolutism of his shouting nephew, William 
of Germany, and this, not because of his 
inherent laziness but because of his genuine 
breadth. 

Through a process of evolution England 
has secured something like a republican form 
of government under the mask of monarchy. 
She has compelled antiquated things to sub- 
serve progress and her resources are not at 
an end. In all probability the House of 
Lords will be treated upon the basis of a 
gradual development of reform, the main 
trend of which will perpetuate the House 
itself by destroying its hereditary principle. 
This is England’s precise strength of pro- 
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cedure, she keeps the title and disowns 
heredity as its sufficientcause. The chances 
are equal, that England will become a 
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after twenty-four years’ residence in England, 
among the very classes with whom kings 
and queens are not reputed to be in high 
feather, I can state no other conclusion. 
Facts, unless my observation and experience 
are hopelessly wrong, facts demand that 
this should be said. Many will doubtless 
remark that Victoria’s personal popularity 
accounts for the present propitious aspect 
of affairs and that with her death, changes 
will ensue. 

Upon what basis is that opinion founded ? 

The Princess of Wales is nearly as popu- 
lar as the queen, and Princess May, her 
daughter-in-law, won all hearts from the be- 
ginning. 
injured these ladies would be resented by 
the majority of Englishmen. Our cousins 
go from precedent to precedent; we are the 
children of a great revolution. Evils neces- 
sarily connect themselves with both methods 
of advance. To many Britons, especially 
those ruled by the imperialistic idea, the 
Crown is to England’s vast possessions the 
center of unity, as well as the recognized 
head ; and upon that unity, they hold, there 
rests the efficiency and secure administration 
of federal law. Those who witnessed the 
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enthusiasm of the queen’s jubilee, and 
watched with two millions of people for the 
Duke of York’s wedding procession to pass, 
or met thousands whose eyes were red with 
weeping when Albert Victor was buried at 
Windsor, well know that beneath the phleg- 
matic and congealed exterior of all ranks of 
English life there runs a swift, deep current 
of love for the Royal Family. 

Pageants always attract crowds, you say, 
and crowds cheer 
as a payment for 
the spectacle. “I 
don’t know who 
you are,” yelled 
one on Jubilee 
Day, confused by 
the multitude of 
dignitaries, ‘but, 
hang you! here’s 
a cheer all the 
same. Hurrah!” 

But men whom 
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stripped of some outward adornments and 
anachronisms; the fuss and feathers of mon- 
archy are no longer capable of inspiring 
reverential awe. But as a piece of colored 
silk brings every American’s heart into his 
mouth whether waving at West Point or 
covering Grant’s coffin, so the monarchy of 
England representing her government, laws, 
and very existence as a nation and an em- 
pire, is more secure to-day than ever before, 
because it lives in 
the affection and 
reason of the Brit- 

ish people. 
Of course stupid- 
E ewnanghy © can turn all 
these remarks to 
ne Men and a cause of 
laughter, for 
_ though people talk 
as if stupidity were 
an inert thing, pow- 
erful only by vés 





I know, and who 
have talked radi- 
calism and socialism in their clubs 
have thundered forth denunciations of roy- 
alty, have since died in Zululand, Burmah, 
and Egypt, shouting the queen’s name as 
they fell. That feeling brought back Charles 
Il. “to his own again”; it caused one half 
the colonists to remain quiescent or be in 
active opposition to the heroes of 1776 ; and, 
strongest test of all, it tolerated George IV., 
when patience had her perfect work. It is 
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inertia,’ it really is, 
as the late Sir Rob- 
ert Morier declared, “the most hideously 
alive of things,” a demon of restless energy, 
seeking with diabolical ingenuity what mis- 
chief it may do. Since the House of Hanover 
does not suffer from the eccentricities of 
genius, it may be stupid enough in the future 
to blunder where blunders would be crimes. 
But with that reservation I predict that 
Albert Edward will reign over England, and 
I believe his children will succeed him. 


WHAT THE STARS ARE MADE OF.* 


BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


HE branch of astronomy which com- 
mands the greatest share of attention 
in our day concerns itself with the 

nature and constitution of the heavenly 
bodies rather than with the mathematical 
problems that they present. This, which is 
sometimes called the new astronomy, re- 
ceived its chief impulse from the invention 
of the spectroscope. The discovery of the 
* Special Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates. 
‘C-Apr. 





planet Neptune resulting from mathematical 
analysis of the disturbing effects of its at- 
traction on its nearest known neighbor 
Uranus is properly regarded as one of the 
most wonderful triumphs of the human mind 
reaching out to things beyond the earth. 
But the results of spectroscopic analysis, 
teaching us what the sun and stars are made 
of, are just as admirable and wonderful 
examples of the mind’s more or less complete 
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independence of the limitations of space. 

When Champollion’ deciphered the hier- 
oglyphics of Egypt he, as a human being 
accustomed to express his thoughts by means 
of symbols, was simply interpreting the 
symbols that other human beings had em- 
ployed to express “heir thoughts. The entire 
contrivance was of human origin. But when 
Kirchoff? explained the meaning of the dark 
lines in the spectrum of the sun the lan- 
guage he deciphered was superhuman, an 
expression of nature, not contrived for the 
purpose of conveying a meaning but the 
inevitable result of the operation of a hitherto 
undiscovered natural law. This natural 
language, in which the universe proclaims 
its brotherhood, has no space limitations, 
for it comes to us from the sun, ninety-three 
millions of miles away, and from the stars 
millions of millions of miles away. 

In its elementary principles the method 
employed by astronomers in analyzing bodies 
existing at such enormous distances as the 
stars is quite easy to be understood. It is 
only necessary that the body, whether it be 
a star, a nebula, or a comet, should emit 
light of its own, and that this light should 
come to us in sufficient quantity to be clearly 
visible, or to affect a photographic plate, 
after it has been spread out into a spectrum 
by passing through a spectroscope, consisting 
of glass prisms, or of a reflecting surface 
called a diffraction grating. 

The first thing to be learned is that every 
chemical element when it is heated suffi- 
ciently to be turned into a glowing gas or 
vapor, emits a kind of light which is peculiar 
to itself. The eye may not detect the 
peculiarity of this light, but when it is passed 
through a spectroscope the light is split up 
into a series of bright lines, or narrow bright 
bands, which always occupy certain definite 
positions, and these lines, or bands, differ 
for each different element. 

Suppose for instance that with the aid of 
the electric arc we turn copper into a glowing 
vapor, and then pass the light from this 
vapor through our spectroscope. The light 
will appear upon a screen, properly placed 
to receive it, in the form of three bright 
green lines. Next take zinc and reduce it 
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to a heated vapor, its light, when analyzed 
by the spectroscope, appears on the screen 
in the form of three blue lines and one red 
line. But these lines do not fall in the same 
places as do those belonging to copper; their 
places are emphatically their own. So with 
every other elementary substance, whether 
its ordinary form as we know it is that of a 
solid, a liquid, or a gas; reduce it toa 
glowing or shining vapor and it reveals its 
own spectroscopic lines. 

Thus iron has its lines, and wets has its 
lines, and oxygen has its lines, but no two 
elements have the same lines or any lines in 
common. The number and position of the 
spectroscopic lines belonging to the different 
elements have been ascertained with the 
greatest possible care and accuracy. 

Now for another step. If we take any 
substance, such as amass of iron, and heat it 
until it shines brightly without, however, 
making it so hot that it is turned into vapor, 
and then pass its light through a spectro- 
scope, we shall see the light not as a series 
of lines, but as a long colored band, or 
continuous spectrum, which is red at one end 
and violet at the other. The sequence of 
color is always red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet. It will make no differ- 
ence what the substance that gives the light 
is, so long as it is not vaporized it will show 
a continuous colored spectrum instead of 
separate bright lines. If several substances 
are mingled together the result will be the 
same, provided none of them turn to vapor. 
The heated mass may even be melted, and 
become liquid, yet it will give a continuous 
spectrum instead of lines. Thus we learn 
that the elements reveal the peculiarities of 
their light only when they are in the gaseous 
or vaporous form. 

Keeping in mind the two facts so far 
learned, viz., that a glowing solid or liquid 
gives a continuous colored spectrum running 
without gaps or breaks from red to violet, 
and that a glowing gas or vapor gives, not 
a continuous spectrum, but certain separate 
bright lines peculiar to itself, let us next take 
the step which will enable us to apply these 
facts in analyzing the sun and stars. 

Instead of heating iron, or some other 
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substance, to incandescence we can now 
more conveniently employ the light of the 
electric arc itself. This gives a continuous 
spectrum because the heated carbon points 
between which the light is formed are not 
vaporized, but remain solid. By proper 
manipulation we can place between our 
spectroscope and the electric arc, whose 
light is passing through the instrument, the 
vapor of some particular element, such for 
instance as sodium. Before we placed the 
vapor there the white electric light was 
spread out into a continuous colored band 
by the action of this spectroscope ; but the 
instant the sodium vapor is interposed we 
see a sharp double black line cutting across 
the yellow part of the colored band. Turn 
off the electric light, but leave the sodium 
vapor glowing, and, as by magic, while the 
colored band due to the electric light van- 
ishes, a double 4righ¢ line makes its appear- 
ance where the double d/ack line was seen 
before. 

The explanation is that when the con- 
tinuous white light of the electric arc passes 
through the glowing vapor the latter absorbs 
precisely those rays with which it shines 
itself when it is shining alone. The conse- 
quence is that just those rays are absent, or 
comparatively absent, from the continuous 
band or spectrum of the electric light as it 
falls upon the screen after passing through 
the sodium vapor, and their absence is the 
cause of the double dark line seen in that 
spectrum. This is the key to the spectral 
analysis of the stars. 

We are now prepared to turn our attention 
to the sun, which is simply the nearest of 
the stars. We allow a sunbeam to pass 
through our spectroscope, and we see it 
spread out into a colored band running from 
red to violet. But the slightest attention 
shows us that there are many black lines 
crossing it. We recognize among others 
the double black line which our experiment 
with the electric light has just shown us is 
produced by the vapor of sodium. If we 
make a careful comparison we shall find that 
all of the other black lines visible correspond 
precisely in position with the bright lines 
that certain elements show when they are 


vaporized and their light is passed through 
a spectroscope. We rightly conclude that 
the vapors of every element act just as that 
of sodium does, 7. ¢., that when white light 
from a glowing solid or liquid body is passed 
through them they absorb the radiations 
which belong, so to speak, to themselves, 
and allow all the other rays to pass on, so 
that when the light is spread out into a 
spectrum the latter betrays by the black 
lines crossing it the absence of those parts 
of the light that the vapors in question have 
picked out. The conclusion is irresistible 
that the sun is surrounded by the vapors of 
those substances whose characteristic lines 
are revealed in its spectrum. 

It might be inferred from what has previ- 
ously been said, that the interior body of the 
sun is either solid or liquid. It is important, 
therefore, at this point, to state that even 
matter which is in the gaseous or vaporous 
condition may give a continuous spectrum 
if it is under very great pressure. Sucha 
state of high pressure must exist in the sun, 
so that the interior of the sun may really be 
gaseous instead of solid or liquid, and 
astronomers generally believe that it is gas- 
eous. 

Another thing to be mentioned is that a 
gas or vapor will not cause black lines to 
appear in the continuous spectrum of white 
light streaming through it unless it (the gas 
or vapor) is at a lower temperature than 
that of the body or substance yielding the 
continuous spectrum. It follows that the 
vapors surrounding the sun, and whose 
existence there is proved by the black lines 
in the solar spectrum, although exceedingly 
hot, are not as hot as is the body of the sun 
within. 

Having seen upon what ground spectro- 
scopic analysis proceeds let us next inquire 
as to its results. What does it show that the 
stars are made of? We have been looking 
at the spectrum of our own star, the sun. 
What substances tell us by their lines that 
they exist in, or at least around, the sun? 

Iron is one of the most important solar ele- 
ments. Immense clouds of that metal, vap- 
orized by heat, float around the giant orb 
of the sun. More than two thousand lines 
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known to be characteristic of iron have been 
detected in the solar spectrum, As iron 
surrounds the sun, iron probably exists in its 
interior also. 

Calcium, which on the earth forms lime- 
stone, chalk, and marble, and is an impor- 
tant element in the structure of our bones, 
reveals by its lines its presence in the blaz- 
ing solar envelope. Sodium, the salt of the 
earth, glows in the sun too, its familiar double 
line being one of the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of the spectrum. 

Hydrogen is there, forming an immense 
solar atmosphere, and exhibiting itself in 
gigantic whirling and shooting clouds, which, 
in the semblance of vast red flames, some- 
times dart to a height of several hundred 
thousand miles above the sun’s surface. 

Among the other recognized elements in 
the sun are nickel, cobalt, magnesium, sili- 
con (from which quartz crystals are formed 
on our planet), 4l-i-min’i-um (which many 
think is the metal of the future for us), car- 
bon, copper, zinc, silver (but no gold has 
yet been discovered in the sun), tin, lead, 
and p6-tas’si-um. In all, about thirty-six 


different elements are pretty certainly known 
to exist in the sun, all of which also exist on 


the earth. Six or eight others apparently 
are recognizable although the evidence in 
regard tothem is not yet conclusive. Among 
these are i-rid’j-tim (with which we point our 
gold pens), i-ra’ni-um, and plat'i-num. The 
fact that every element known to us has not 
yet been found in the sun is not to be taken 
as a proof that they do not all exist there. 
On the contrary the probability is strong that 
there is no known terrestrial substance which 
is absent from the sun, although the con- 
dition of some of the elements there may be 
such as to render them unrecognizable by 
us. For instance two mysterious lines exist 
in the spectrum of the sun andits surround- 
ings, to one of which has been applied the 
name hé’li-iim and to the other that of co-rd’- 
ni-iim, which do not correspond exactly to 
any known terrestrial substance. 

What we have seen, however, seems to be 
quite sufficient to establish the kinship of 
the sun and the earth. They are made of 
similar substances, but these substances ex- 
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ist in far different condition in the two globes. 

It is time, then, to turn from the sun to the 
other, more distant stars. As soon as we 
do this, following the lead of the most care- 
ful investigators, we find that the stars fall 
into several great classes, the differences 
between which depend upon the charac- 
ter of their spectra. Some are very like the 
sun in the lines that they reveal ; others are 
very unlike the sun. Several classifications 
of the stars based upon these spectroscopic 
differences have been proposed. One of the 
most recent, that of Dr. Scheiner of Pots- 
dam, divides the stars intothree great types, 
each of which is again divided into two or 
three subtypes or classes. 

Under the first type come such stars as the 
great Dog Star, or Sirius,* the brightest in the 
heavens, a sun which, if we could approach it 
equally near, we should find to be many times 
more luminous and brilliant than our sun is. 
Sirius, and the stars that belong to its type, 
which includes more than half of allthe stars 
whose spectra have been examined, are re- 
markable for their white or blue-white color, 
and the absence of many (and in some cases 
of most) of the lines that indicate the pres- 
ence of glowing metallic vapors, such as iron. 
On the other hand these stars exhibit the 
lines of hydrogen with extraordinary distinct- 
ness. Itis probable that such stars as Sirius 
are surrounded with enormously deep and 
extensive atmospheres of hydrogen, in which 
respect they differ widely from the sun. It 
has also been thought that they are hotter 
stars than the sun. Although the lines in- 
dicating metals are comparatively faint in 
Sirius, yet there is evidence that that great 
star contains, at least, iron, sodium, and 
magnesium. 

One of the most remarkable subclasses 
under the first type is that of stars which show 
bright lines in their spectra. The star called 
Beta Lyre* is an example. These bright 
lines generally belong to hydrogen, and to the 
mysterious substance called helium, whose 
presence in the sun I have previously men- 
tioned. The fact thatthe lines are bright in- 
stead of dark has been taken as an indication 
that the atmospheres of these stars, which are 
comparatively few in number, are hotter 
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than the stars themselves, a marvelous con- 
dition of things if it can really exist. An- 
other explanation is that these stars have 
enormous atmospheres which project so far 
beyond the edges of the stars as we look at 
them that the bright lines due to the atmos- 
phere shining alone overpower the corre- 
sponding dark lines due to the absorptive 
effect on the light from the star itself which 
passes through the central part of the atmos- 
phere. 

The second type of stars includes those 
in which the evidence of the presence of 
metals is very prominent. The great star 
Ca-pél’la® is a representative of this type, 
and our own sun falls under one of its subdi- 
visions. Many of the substances that are 
known to occur in the sun have been named 
above. A large number of the same ele- 
ments evidently exist in Capella and other 
stars of thistype. They are sun-like bodies, 
in composition and stage of development, al- 
though many of them, Capella for instance, 
are no doubt enormously larger than the 
sun. 

An interesting subclass of the second 


type includes a few faint stars whose spectra 
are of a three-fold character, continuous, 


bright-line, and dark-line. There is some 
mystery here which has not yet been pene- 
trated. These singular stars seem to ex- 
hibit a certain gregarious tendency, all lying 
in the Milky Way, and collected in small 
groups. 

The third type includes the red and 
orange-colored stars whose spectra show 
the effects of strongly absorptive atmos- 
pheres. The brilliant Betelgeuse [bét’él- 
giz] in Orion is the leader of the third 
type. Iron is a most pronounced constit- 
uent of the atmosphere of this star. Indeed 
it, and its fellows, appear to have advanced 
much farther in the process of cooling than 
the sun has yet done. A very curious and 
suggestive fact is that the spectra of such 
stars resemble the spectrum of sun spots, 
and this has been taken to indicate that 
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their surface may be more or less constantly 
covered with spots, the forerunners of the 
final extinction of their light. On the sun, 
the spots, which come and go in periods, 
have not yet become sufficiently numerous 
or extensive seriously to interfere with its 
luminosity. The factthat most of the stars 
of the third type are variable in their light 
strengthens the view just set forth. There 
is a subclass under type three, including a 
number of faint stars whose spectra indicate 
still greater absorption of light. These stars 
may with much truth be described as dying. 
They have reached the last stage of lumin-, 
osity. Their atmospheres of metallic vapors 
have condensed around them to such a de- 
gree that the next step will perhaps mark their 
entrance into that wonderful class of the ce- 
lestial bodies, the dark or invisible stars, 
whose existence has been revealed to us by 
the effects of their attractions upon the lumi- 
nous stars with which some of them are 
evidently closely linked. 

To sum up, it is plain that, as far as our 
present knowledge can tell us, the stars are 
made of substances similar to those of which 
the earth is composed. Iron and hydrogen 
and other well-known elements, telegraph 
the assurance of their presence to us across 
unmeasured billions of miles of space with as 
great a certainty as the Atlantic cable sends 
its signals across the ocean. And this evi- 
dence of identity of composition extending 
throughout the universe is strengthened by 
that which the meteors bringto us. As the 
earth follows the sun in its great journey 
through space it continually gathers in wan- 
dering particles which, when they are analyzed 
in our laboratories, invariably tell the same 
story, viz., that even the scattered dust and 
débris of the vast creation surrounding us is 


“made of that which makes the earth and 


that which forms the bodies of the living in- 
habitants ofthe earth. And this vast unity 
embracing illimitable variety can but in- 
crease our reverence for Him who created 
it thus. 





NAPOLEON ON 


THE ISLAND OF ELBA. 


BY HENRY HOUSSAYE. 


TRANSLATED FOR “THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FROM THE FRENCH 


N France they were continually talking 
] about a speedy return of the emperor. 
At the Island of Elba no one seemed 

to be even dreaming of it. Napoleon con- 
versed, wrote, acted as though he accepted 
his new fate likea philosopher. ‘“ Get mar- 
ried here,”’ said he to Drouot, “for since I 
wish to keep you ever by me I insist on your 
forming ties which will bind you always to 
the Island of Elba.” Nothing in his words, 
as we find them reported by his faithful at- 
tendants or by foreign visitors, nothing in 
his conduct revealed any mental reserva- 
tions in this respect. If you read his exten- 


sive correspondence from Porto Ferrajo,' 
where he speaks of nothing but the govern- 
ment, the finances, the roads, buildings and 
fortifications of the island, you will think 
that Napoleon was counting on spending the 


rest of his life in that empire of eighteen 
thousand acres. 

He had landed there inthe midst of popu- 
lar rejoicing on May 4, and already by the 
7th of the month had visited the entire is- 
land on horseback, examined the mines and 
salt works, looked into the condition of the 
forts and defenses, and was busying himself 
with the organization of his new domain. 
His incredible activity, which he had re- 
strained with so great difficulty at Fontaine- 
bleau,? found vent in that work which he 
would have assigned to a forester in the 
time of his power. He created a kind of 
cabinet, by making his friends responsible, 
each for some part of the administration? 
He established a court of appeals and put 
the roads and bridges under the control of 
an inspector. 

The troops he found on the island he en- 
listed in his service, so far as they were will- 
ing to enter it, retaining, however, only the 
non-commissioned officers. With these sol- 
diers he formed the nucleus of a company, 
which was enlarged to the number of four 
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hundred muskets by men recruited from 
Tuscany and Corsica. A second company, 
containing also four hundred men, was or- 
ganized out of Elban militia. Besides these 
volunteers he was expecting a squadron of 
Polish light-horse, which had been disbanded 
by the new government of France, and the 
detachment of the Old Guard that the treaty 
of Fontainebleau had granted to him for 
service in Elba. These troops landed the 
last of May. The grenadiers and light in- 
fantry of the Guard formed a battalion of 
607 men, including the officers, and was 
called the Napoleon battalion. The Poles, 
who included also some Mamelukes*® and 
light-horse of the Guard, were divided into 
two companies, one of horse (22 in number) 
and the other of foot for artillery service— 
96 in all. Some gunners and marines, a 
platoon of veterans and three troops of con- 
stabulary completed this little army of about 
1,600 men. The soldiers kept the French 
uniform but adopted the Elban cockade, 
white and red, spangled with golden bees. 
Napoleon had taken for his newcoat of arms 
an old escutcheon* of the island which went 
back to the time of Cosmo I.,° argent with a 
band of gules carrying three golden bees. 

The navy consisted of the Jnconstant, a 
brig of sixteen cannon, ceded by France 
pursuant to the termsof the treaty, four small 
vessels, one of which carried a cannon, and 
a large canoe. This fleet was manned by 
129 men. 

‘“‘This will be the Island of Rest,’ Na- 
poleon had said on landing. But for six 
months at least he displayed an almost fever- 
ish activity. Obeying his genius for organ- 
ization, which led him to leave his impress 
wherever he went, he desired to transform 
Elba. He created and reformed, built a pest- 
house, constructed a theater, enlarged the 
fortifications, planted vineyards, acclimated 
silk worms, established new tariffs, leased 
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the salt works, encouraged agriculture by dis- 
tributing land, helped the city by paving it, 
providing it with water and planting mul- 
berry trees around it, and embellished its 
streets and squares. He even intended to 
put settlers on a small island near at hand 
and fertilize it by irrigation. He built new 
roads and enlarged the old, employing the 
natives and the soldiers in these different 
occupations. His soldiers were not pleased 
by these duties, and said they did not wish to 
do masons’ work. But Napoleon called 
them “grumblers” and kept them at their 
tasks. 

In fact these “ grumblers ” grumbled not a 
little, for these Frenchmen were discontented 
with life on this rock of Italy, which they 
called merely “a fine coverfor a fox.” But 
thanks to their idolatry for the Little Cor- 
poral they bore their ills patiently. The 
emperor sometimes passed six hours running 
in their quarters, examining their lodgings 
and rations and showing himself, as was 
his wont, ‘‘ severe toward the officers and 
kind tothe men.” Every day he took long 
horseback rides, sea trips, or mountain climb- 
Campbell says that he thinks “ Na- 


ings. 
poleon wishes to realize perpetual motion. 
. . . Yesterday after a walk from five o’clock 
in the morning until three in the afternoon, 
under a burning sun, and after having vis- 
ited the frigates and transports, he took a 
three hours’ horseback ride ‘ to get rested’ as 


he told me afterwards.” He seemed to have 
forgotten the promise he had made to the 
Old Guard at Fontainebleau “to write out 
the great deeds they had done together.” 
This will be the work of the prisoner at St. 
Helena. The sovereign of Elba’s isle is 
still too much the man of action to write 
anything but commands. 

His need of motion, the impossibility to 
keep still, explains the large number of houses 
inhabited by Napoleon at Elba. From the 
city hall he went to an old manorial resi- 
dence, which he repaired and enlarged, while 
also fitting up the castle of Porto Longone. 
Thus provided with city residences he looked 
about for a country summer habitation. He 
bought the farm of San Martino, situated ina 
pretty valley, and decorated it after a certain 
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fashion. He had a cottage near the mines 
also. Finally, having reached, in one of his 
excursions, the highest point of the island, 
on Mount Capanna (2,500 feet high), he 
was attracted by the view and built there 
a simple but extensive house, which he 
lived in for a fortnight. He later on 
bought a point of land onthe southern coast 
of the island which he intended to turn into 
a game preserve. 

The nominations and decrees made by him 
bore on them: ‘We, Napoleon, emperor 
and sovereign of the Island of Elba, have 
decreed and do decree He even 
formed a kind of court, and received occa- 
sionally. At one reception the aristocratic 
Campbell was shocked to meet the seam- 
stress of Porto Ferrajo who had mended 
his uniforms. In the new theater, plays 
were acted by amateurs, who were ladies 
resident on the island or officers of the guard. 
The grenadiers’ band was the orchestra. 
In January and February there were six large 
balls (three of them masked) at the palace 
and theater. The emperor had himself reg- 
ulated the management of these receptions, 
even to the smallest details. ‘The invita- 
tions,’ he wrote, “must comprise the whole 
island in their scope, though limited in 
number to a maximum of two hundred, that 
being all the room can hold. If there are 
more than two hundred people to be invited 
there must be two series of invitations, . . 
The reception will begin atnine. There will 
be refreshments but no ices, seeing that 
they can be obtained only with great diffi- 
culty. The buffet will be opened at mid- 
night. All this must not cost more than one 
thousand francs.” 

The usual society, the intimate circle 
about Napoleon, was composed of his mother, 
the Princess Pauline, Marshal and Madame 
Bertrand, Drouot, Cambronne, Colonel Mal- 
let, Major Jermanowski, the superintendent 
Lapi, and Sir Neil Campbell, the English 
commissioner. But visitors were numerous 
and varied. Officers from the English 
fleet, Italian nobles, English peers, tourists 
of every nationality came to Elba, not to 
mention a crowd of adventurers of both 
sexes, speculators, conspirators, spies, Ro- 
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man ladies, all kinds and all ambitions. To 
show his hospitality Napoleon had ordered 
a good inn built at Porto Ferrajo which 
should contain twenty rooms for guests, but 
this was far from accommodating the num- 
ber who actually visited him. The French, 
who dislike traveling, and besides, had great 
difficulty in procuring passports for Elba, 
were the least numerous among the arrivals. 
The majority were Italians and English, the 
former prompted by motives of self-interest, 
the latter led on by an admiring curiosity. 

The French consul at Leghorn wrote: 
“The English have a great admiration for 
Napoleon, In Florence they have bought up 
all his busts in alabaster. All the English 
captains have his portrait in their cabin.” 
At Elba Napoleon, who had assailed Eng- 
land with every weapon he could find, be- 
cause of her being the most formidable 
enemy of France, invited Englishmen to his 
table and rendered them incense for incense. 
He praised their navy, their army, their Par- 
liament, their orators, and their statesmen. 
He extolled their ‘‘respectable and power- 
ful aristocracy,” the firmness and steadfast- 


ness of their politicians, “‘ who never change 
their opinions,” and called himself an Eng- 
lish subject, “because I live on an island 


and England owns all the islands.” He 
asked Campbell for an English grammar, 
wondered whether he would be stoned by a 
Whitechapel mob in case he should go to 
London, and seemed disposed to end his 
days in England in case nothing better 
turned up. He was even present, on board 
an English vessel, at a celebration in honor 
of the birth of George the Third. 

During the first few months Napoleon 
thought the empress and his son were com- 
ing to Elba. He supposed that Maria 
Louisa would live at Parma and Elba, alter- 
nating between the two. Apartments were 
prepared for her at his residence, and among 
the frescoes for the San Martino farm Na- 
poleon ordered a design of “‘two pigeons at- 
tached to one cord, the running knot of 
which tightens more and more as they are 
separated farther from each other.” He 
expected her about the first of September 
and gave orders to reserve the fireworks, 
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procured for the fifteenth of August, until 
she should come. Maria Louisa had wished 
to join him at Fontainebleau. But the em- 
peror of Austria, or rather Metternich, his 
all powerful counselor, desired to bring 
about the separation of husband and wife. 
Accordingly their meeting was postponed 
under various pretexts. The childish mind 
of Maria Louisa was worked upon little by 
little. Her father persuaded her to visit 
Vienna first. She wept but yielded, and 
during her journey often wrote to Napoleon. 
But when inthe summer she demanded to go 
tothe baths at Aix, and thence to Elba, ler 
departure from Schoenbrunn was delayed at 
first, and finally when she was allowed to 
start, her son was detained in Austria, and 
she was required to take an Austrian cham- 
berlain as counselor. 

The real duty of this adviser was to cause 
the empress to forget France and the em- 
peror. Metternich chose for the task Count 
Neipperg, a soldier, a diplomat, and a court- 
ier, who had already showed his talents in 
inducing Murat to ally himself with Austria 
against his benefactor. Maria Louisa was 
of a timid disposition and preferred a hum- 
drum existence to the perilous life of gov- 
ernmental responsibilities. From Aix she 
wrote several times to Napoleon and re- 
ceived a messenger from him, But after the 
season was over instead of going to Parma, 
as she desired, Metternich and the Austrian 
emperor requested her to return to Schoen- 
brunn. On the way thither from Aix the 
counselor Neipperg succeeded in making 
himself so agreeable that the journey em- 
ployed a whole month, and when she finally 
reached the Austrian palace Metternich 
found very little difficulty in inducing her to 
break off all relations with Napoleon. The 
latter had been aware of the intrigues against 
him and complained of them to the English 
commissioner. Yet he could not believe 
that his wife would entirely desert him and 
as late as December of this year he looked for 
her presence at Elba. 

To the private vexations of the emperor 
cares of another nature were added. The 
treaty of Fontainebleau had allowed Napo- 
leon an annual income of two million francs, 
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payable by the French government. But 
the cabinet of Louis XVIII. did not redeem 
the promise then made, and even returned, 
through Talleyrand, an evasive reply to the 
czar and Lord Castlereagh, who had re- 
monstrated with it concerning the matter. 
The revenues of Elba were by no means 
sufficient to meet the expenses incurred by 
the emperor’s administration. Had he not 
brought with him to the island nearly four 
million francs in cash he would have found 
himself very soon in severe financial straits. 
As it was he spent nearly one half of this 
reserve during his short residence there. 
The main reason why the French govern- 
ment did not carry out its contract appears 
never to have been stated. But it was un- 
doubtedly due to secret negotiations at Vi- 
enna. There Talleyrand and Castlereagh 
joined forces to bring about Napoleon’s 
exile beyond the limits of Europe. From 
London the French king would receive such 
intelligence as this: ‘ Bonaparte’s lot is 
fixed. He is to be sent to St. Lucia. It’s 


a pity they don’t send him to Botany Bay,” 
or “ Bonaparte will not be sent to Trinidad, 


as the newspapers say, because the island is 
pretty and healthful, while the climate of St. 
Lucia will soon purge the world of our 
friend Bonaparte.” To be sure the czar 
had not yet given his assent to the proposal, 
and nothing was to be attempted until the 
Congress of Vienna should end. But other 
means could very well be employed if this 
failed. 

Spain wished to send a fleet against 
Elba, under pretext of being still at war with 
Napoleon, inasmuch as she had not ratified 
the treaty of Fontainebleau; and the dey of 
Algiers had notified the English consul that 
“orders had been given to all his cruisers 
to seize the vessels sailing under the flag of 
Elba, as well as the person of the sovereign 
of that island, should the opportunity occur 
to take him.” It was also suspected that 
the French government might have him 
abducted and confined in the fortress at 
Saint Margaret. 

Imprisonment would have been a good 
thing, but the grave was better. More than 
one person, in France and elsewhere, thought 
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that “allowing Bonaparte to live was a great 
mistake ’’ and that there could be no assured 
quiet ‘so long as Bonaparte did not have 
six feet of earth over his head.” The assas- 
sination of Napoleon, while still at Fontaine- 
bleau, had failed of execution though it 
had been carefully planned. The field was 
open to others who should have the courage 
of their convictions and no less than three 
other projects of murdering the fallen em- 
peror are known to have been entertained. 

Napoleon suspected these plots. He was 
anxious about them and was vexed at heart. 
He never tired of asking Campbell, “‘ Have 
you any news of the Congress? Do you 
think they are planning to deport me? Noth- 
ing will be found to compromise me with 
the Italian conspirators. They want to 
assassinate me!” While walking one day 
with Bertrand, Drouot, and Campbell he 
suddenly stopped and cried out, as though 
speaking to himself: “Iam a soldier. If 
they assassinate me I will bare my breast, 
but I will not be deported.” Another day 
he said to Campbell : “‘ Let them understand 
that I will never consent to an abduction. 
They will be obliged to break down my for- 
tifications before they do that.” 

In fact all precautions against an at- 
tempted assassination or abduction had been 
taken. All new arrivals were required to 
present their passports at the quarantine 
station and afterwards at the Custom House, 
undergo an examination, and furnish some 
one responsible for them who was a resi- 
dent of the island. Those who appeared 
at all suspicious were sent back to their ves- 
sels or kept under the scrutiny of the Elban 
police. In December when the emperor 
received a mysterious visitor who brought 
him news of the Congress, and when three 
French frigates came to cruise near the 
island, Porto Ferrajo was put under a state 
of siege. The forts were armed and pro- 
visioned, the garrisons increased, the gun- 
ners trained in firing red-hot balls. Order 
was given to fire upon men-of-war in case 
more than three entered the harbor. The 
peaceful inhabitants of Elba feared a bom- 
bardment. They wished, moreover, that. 
Napoleon should remain their sovereign, for 
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his simple and engaging manners toward 
the lowly, the new life he had given to the 
island, the improvements he had made there, 
the numerous visitors he attracted, finally 
all the money he spent there made him 
popular. “The land,” said Foresi with 
more or less hyperbole, “had taken on the 
aspect of an island favored by Fortune.” 

At the Island of Elba Napoleon continu- 
ally affirmed: “I wish henceforth to live like 
a justice of the peace. The emperor is 
dead, Iam nothing now. I think of noth- 
ing outside my little island. In the eyes of 
the world I have ceased to exist. Nothing 
interests me now but my family, my house, 
my cows and mules.” Admitting that his 
resignation was sincere, his ambition dead, 
his soul serene, and that he believed in his 
new motto inscribed in the dining-room at 
San Martino: Wapoleo ubicumque felix,’ we 
must confess that his enemies did everything 
they could to arouse in him the sleeping 
lion. Louis XVIII. leaves him without 


money. The emperor of Austria detains his 
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son. Metternich hands his wife over toa 
pimp of the cuvurt. Castlereagh wishes to 
deport him. Talleyrand conspires to immure 
him in a dungeon. Others plan toassassin- 
ate him. 

Is this equivalent to saying that if they 
had handed over to Napoleon the income 
agreed upon, given back to him his wife and 
son, and assured his safety to him, he would 
not have attempted the heroic and fatal ad- 
venture which ended at Waterloo? It is 
possible after all that under these conditions 
the emperor would have remained in his 
retirement. But how improbable the hy- 
pothesis is! The different violations of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau which he endured, 
and the more serious ones he had reason to 
fear were made use of as a pretext for his 
undertaking. But they were only secondary 
causes. The determining cause was the 
condition of France under the Restoration. 
The primary cause was that the petty sov- 
ereign of the Island of Elba was named Na- 
poleon, and that he was forty-five years old. 


THE WORLD’S DEBT TO MODERN SANITARY SCIENCE* 


BY JOHN S. BILLINGS, M. D. 


N a previous article in THE CHAUTAU- 
Quan on “ The World’s Debt to Medi- 
cine” it was remarked that a large part 

of the benefits due to the studies of physi- 
cians are connected with preventive medi- 
cine. In this paper it is proposed to con- 
sider, briefly, some of the means of avoiding 
suffering and prolonging life which are due 
to the progress of sanitary science during 
the present century. By sanitary science 
we mean, not a definite branch of accurate 
investigation by means of peculiar instru- 
ments and methods, such as astronomy or 
chemistry, but the sum of all the means of 
accurate investigation used in, and the con- 
clusions of all branches of science which 
give increase of knowledge with regard to 
the nature and importance of the causes 
of disease and death in man and the 
means of avoiding, doing away with, or 
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preventing the action of these causes. 

The chief agents in the development of 
modern sanitary science have been the ap- 
plication of statistics in the study of disease 
and of the effects upon health of overcrowd- 
ing, impure water, foul air, improper food, 
etc., and experimental work in physiological, 
pathological, and bacteriological’ laborato- 
ries and in laboratories of hygiene. Chem- 
ists, physicists, and engineers, as well as 
medical men, have contributed to the foun- 
dations of this science, which deals with 
almost every department of human activity 
and knowledge. 

It is true that in the year 1800 the causes 
and mode of prevention of scurvy and lead 
colic were known, vaccination had been 
discovered, but its effects on communities 
had not been demonstrated, and men had 
learned that some drinking waters were 
dangerous to health, and that putrefying 
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organic matters might cause disease, but the 
nature of the causes which produce the most 
physical suffering, sickness, and death 
among the people was utterly unknown, and, 
hence, whatever measures were taken for 
the prevention of these evils were merely 
blind gropings in the dark. 

No one knew how many died from certain 
diseases in a community during a year, there 
were no means of accurately measuring the 
healthfulness of one city as compared with 
another, or of the same city at different 
times, although there was no lack of “ opin- 
ions” or of “estimates.” The establish- 
ment of a system of registration of deaths 
in England in 1838 and the studies of Dr. 
Farr upon the results of this registration 
during the next forty years gave to the world 
for the first time the means of comparing the 
death rates from different forms of disease 
under different conditions of density of pop- 
ulation, occupations, altitude, water supply, 
drainage, etc., and great use of this knowl- 
edge was made in the investigations upon 
the health of towns in England which be- 
gan in 1841, and in the investigations made 
on cholera in the epidemics of 1849 and 
1852. 

From statistical studies of the death rates 
of different cities and towns, and of different 
parts of the same city, it was clearly shown 
that these death rates depended largely upon 
the character of the water supply and the 
methods of sewage disposal, and municipal 
engineers set to work to devise the best 
means of securing for the different cities the 
best conditions in these respects, so far as 
these were known at that time. The results 
soon appeared in a marked diminution of 
the death rate in those cities in which a good 
general water supply had been introduced, 
and sewers of proper shape and grade had 
been constructed, and further examination 
showed that this diminution was largely due 
to a lessening of the number of deaths from 
typhoid fever and diarrhceal diseases. The 
diminution in the death rate brought about 
by such municipal sanitary improvements 
has been found to be about 10 per cent. 

Prior to 1881 the only means of distin- 
guishing good drinking water from that 
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which might cause disease was by chemical 
analysis, and by its condition as to trans- 
parency, color, odor, and taste. The pollu- 
tion of the water by the constituents of ani- 
mal excreta could be detected by the result- 
ing increase of chlorine® and of combined 
nitrogen® shown by chemical analysis, but it 
was an embarrassing fact that there seemed 
to be no definite relation between the amount 
of the impurities as found by the chemist, 
and the amount and character of the diseas- 
es occurring in those using the water. In 
most small towns and villages there are 
wells within thirty or forty feet of privy 
vaults, the water in which wells contains an 
excess of chlorides and of nitrites or nitrates, 
but to which no definite disease can be 
traced, while occasionally an outbreak of 
typhoid fever can be shown to be due to the 
use of a water which the chemist finds to be 
not more impure than that of some of the 
apparently harmless wells above referred to. 

We now know that typhoid fever is caused 
by a particular kind of minute vegetable or- 
ganism, the typhoid bacillus, that it never 
occurs unless this bacillus has in some way 
gained access to the intestinal canal, in 
which it multiplies, and that it is conveyed 
from one person toanother by means of the 
intestinal discharges. It can for a time 
grow and multiply outside the human body 
when it is placed in water containing organic 
matter, and hence arises the danger of 
drinking water which has been contaminated 
by human excrement. 

But the typhoid bacillus soon dies when 
certain other bacteria are present, and these 
bacteria which destroy it are among those 
that flourish where there is plenty of oxy- 
gen, and decompose and oxidize organic 
matters—producing nitrites and nitrates. 
These nitrifying bacteria exist in greater or 
less numbers in soil, and if water contami- 
nated by sewage passes slowly through sev- 
eral feet in thickness of soil containing them 
they will multiply, finding just the food they 
want in the organic matter, and, at the same 
time, any typhoid bacilli which are present 
will die—either because they are strained 
out, or because they are poisoned by the 
products of these other bacteria. The sol- 
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uble results of the decomposition of the or- 
ganic matter, the chlorides, the nitrates, etc., 
pass through the soil and may be detected 
by the chemist in the exuding water, whether 
this be in a well or a spring, but the typhoid 
bacilli do not pass if the nitrifying bacilli 
are present in sufficient numbers. 

This explains why a well water contami- 
nated with the soluble products only of sewage 
does not produce typhoid, and they furnish 
a definite scientific foundation for the bacteri- 
ological testing of drinking water, and for the 
construction of filters which will destroy the 
disease-producing bacteria which are found 
in water—for what has been said of the ty- 
phoid bacillus is equally true for the cholera 
bacillus and for other forms which produce 
diarrhceal diseases. 

Practical experience at Lawrence, Mass., 
and at Altona, Hamburg, Warsaw, and other 
places in Europe has shown that a sand fil- 
ter about four feet thick, if properly con- 
structed and managed, will stop and destroy 
the cholera or the typhoid bacilli. To ef- 
fect this, a growth of the nitrifying organ- 
isms must be produced in the filter, so that 
each grain of sand shall have some of them 
adhering to it, for it must be remembered 
that a mere mechanical straining of the wa- 
ter is not what is wanted, but that the water 
shall be absorbed and its contents digested 
by the living portions of the filter. 

These filtering organisms must have 
plenty of oxygen, that is to say, plenty of 
air. River water usually contains enough 
dissolved oxygen to supply their needs, but 
sewage does not, and hence in order to 
properly filter sewage the filtration must be 
intermittent, admitting enough sewage to 
saturate the sand and then letting this pass 
off so that the air can penetrate between the 
sand grains, after which more sewage can 
be put in. The water must not go through 
the filter too fast, time must be given the 
purifying bacteria to do their work. About 
4 inches per hour is the rate usually pre- 
scribed which gives a little over 2,500,000 
gallons per acre surface per day with a con- 
tinuous flow, but it is probable that this rate 
may be nearly doubled without danger. 

The civilized world is greatly indebted to 
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that part of sanitary science which is con- 
nected with the study of the disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria for a knowledge of the 
means by which the prevalence of certain 
forms of epidemics may be prevented. A 
striking illustration of this is to be found in 
the history of the recent appearance of 
cholera in Europe. It is not too much to 
say that at least 100,000 lives have been 
saved within the last three years by the ap- 
plication of our knowledge about the cholera 
bacillus to the practical prevention of the 
disease of which it is the cause. 

For certain other diseases, such as typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and tuberculosis,‘ which 
cause a vastly greater number of deaths in 
civilized countries than do cholera or yellow 
fever, our knowledge of the nature of the 
causes and the means of prevention is 
much in advance of the practical applica- 
tion of this knowledge. In the United 
States, typhoid fever and diphtheria each 
cause about 28,000 deaths every year, while 
consumption causes over 100,000 deaths 
annually. For each of these diseases we 
know the specific germ, we know how it is 
usually conveyed from one person to anoth- 
er, and we know the means by which this 
transmission may be, to a great extent, pre- 
vented. 

The typhoid fever bacillus gains access 
to the human body in most cases through 
drinking water, in some cases through 
milk, and in a few cases through soiled 
clothing, or by food contaminated by flies. 
The securing of a pure water supply, either 
from deep subsoil waters or by filtration of 
surface waters, will nearly do away with this 
disease, as is shown by the experience of 
Hamburg and of Frankfurt-am-Main. 

The diphtheria bacillus gains access 
to the body by clinging to particles of dust 
which are inhaled, and by being conveyed 
to the mouth by articles contaminated by 
contact with the secretions of the mouth, 
nose, or throat of a person affected with 
this disease. It is transmitted by a kiss, by 
an apple or cake which has been bitten by 
a diphtheritic child, by a pencil which such 
a child has placed in its mouth, by its hand- 
kerchief, by its hands soiled by such hand- 
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kerchief, and by whatever its hands thus 
soiled have touched, by the glass or cup 
which it has used, etc. In a diphtheria 
ward of the Boston City Hospital the spe- 
cific bacilli were found on three shoes, each 
belonging to a different nurse, on the hair 
of one nurse, and on a floor brush. 

Furthermore, it has been found that from 
one to two weeks after the patient who has 
had diphtheria is apparently well, all visible 
traces of disease having disappeared from 
the throat, the specific bacilli may still exist 
onthe surface of the throat, and the fluids of 
the mouth may be capable of conveying the 
disease. These discoveries show how a 
house or room may become infected, and 
how useless it is to merely isolate a child af- 
fected with diphtheria until it seems well, 
and they indicate that to prevent the spread 
of this disease, the diphtheria bacilli must be 
destroyed in the throat as fast as they form, 
and that the fluids of the mouth must be con- 
sidered as dangerous until no more of the 
bacilli can be found. This is the method 
now being pursued in New York and Bos- 
ton. Scientific studies of the diphtheria ba- 
cillus have led to the discovery that an ani- 
mal may be made immune against this dis- 
ease, and that the blood serum of such an 
animal may be used to make another ani- 
mal immune, or to cure a person suffering 
from the disease, and this mode of treatment 
is now receiving careful investigation. 

As regards consumption, which causes 
much more suffering and death than any 
other disease, sanitary science has shown, 
as the result of many experiments and in- 
vestigations, that it is spread mainly through 
the sputa of persons suffering with this dis- 
ease. The tubercle bacillus is not contained 
in the air expired by a consumptive person, 
but it is found in large quantities in his 
sputa, and when these become dried and 
ground into dust, the bacillus or its spore 
retains its vitality, and is carried by air cur- 
rents to be inhaled and to infect new victims. 
In this way houses and rooms become in- 
fected, and many of the cases in which the 
disease has been supposed to be hereditary 
ina family, have really been due to the in- 
fectious dust of the house in which this 
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family resided. The bacillus may also be 
conveyed through food, especially the milk 
of tuberculous cows, and it may be directly 
transmitted from mother to infant—but the 
main danger lies inthe sputa of the consump- 
tive. 

Knowing this danger, the precautions to 
be taken are obvious, but as yet they are not 
so generally taken as to have produced a 
marked effect upon the death rate from this 
cause, which has, however, become less 
within the last ten years. 

The latest discovery of a specific bacillus 
is that of the plague. This disease has 
changed the course of nations and of em- 
pires,—as the Justinian pest in the sixth cen- 
tury, A. D., and the black death in 1348-49 
it decimated Europe, but for the last century 
it has been but little heard of. We can hardly 
say that the disappearance of plague and of 
leprosy from central and western Europe 
was due to sanitary science, but it is proba- 
ble that the knowledge which we now possess 
of these two diseases is sufficient to prevent 
all fear that they will ever again rage as epi- 
demics among us. 

That the exemption of the United States 
from any serious epidemic of yellow fever 
for the last fifteen years is due largely to a 
more scientific method of maritime inspec- 
tion and of disinfection than prevailed be- 
fore 1879 there can be little doubt, but as 
we do not yet knowthe nature of the yellow 
fever germ—we are not yet safe against its 
importation. 

In a previous article I briefly referred to 
the benefits conferred by vaccination, but a 
few figures on this point may be given in 
this connection. In Sweden, during the 28 
years preceding the introduction of vacci- 
nation, the annual death rate from small-pox 
was 2,053 per million of population, while 
for 40 years soon afterwards, it was 158. In 
Westphalia, during the years 1776-80 the 
small-pox death rate was 2,643 per million, 
from 1816 to 1850 it was 114, anda similar 
degree of diminution is found in every coun- 
try and city which has accurate records ex- 
tending back into the eighteenth century. 
Epidemics of small-pox still occur, partly 
because of imperfect vaccinations, partly be- 
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cause the immunity produced by vaccination 
is lost by many persons after the lapse of 
from seven to ten years, and revaccination 
is too often neglected, but in modern epi- 
demics it is not the young children who 
specially suffer, as was the case in the last 
century. 

The knowledge gained within the present 
century of the nature of the causes of certain 
contagious or infectious diseases, and of the 
mode of their spread, has been of immense 
benefit to the world from a purely commer- 
cial point of view. The old systems of 
quarantine, with their unnecessary hinder- 
ances to traffic and travel, have been done 
away with in most civilized countries, and 
only so much detention is required as is 
necessary to secure thorough cleansing and 
disinfection. The old aphorism, “ Public 
health is public wealth,’ now meets with 
general acceptance, and the duty of the state 
to see that each citizen is protected against 
certain causes of disease over which he, as 
an individual, has no control and for which 
he is not responsible, is admitted by almost 


every one. The most definite results of the 


effect of government action in improving 
public health in accordance with the dictates 
of sanitary science are to be found in Eng- 
land, because England can show these re- 


sults in her statistical records. Within the 
century the average length of life of her peo- 
ple has been increased by several years, and 
the death rate of London is little more than 
half of what it was in the last century, and 
is decidedly less than that of any other city 
in the world, having 500,000 inhabitants 
and upward. Had the death rates of thirty 
years ago prevailed in England during the 
last ten years, she would have lost each 
year 50,000 people more than she actually 
did lose. 

The records of the armies of civilized na- 
tions also show the great advances made in 
the preservation of health. Down to the 
time of the Crimean War it was the rule that 
the losses from disease in the army greatly 
exceeded those from wounds. During the 
great wars which have occurred since 1861 
this is no longer the case. Epidemics of camp 


fever have been practically unknown, the 
. ‘ 
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field and depot hospitals, instead of becom- 
ing foci of infection as they used to do, have 
given as good results as those in civil life. 
Great improvements have been made in civil 
hospitals during the century, and their field 
of usefulness has been greatly extended. 
Hospital gangrene has become a thing of the 
past. 

Besides the improvements in dealing 
by more precise methods with the ordinary 
forms of infectious disease, much suffering 
and loss of life have been prevented by the 
knowledge which has been gained within 
the last fifty years with regard to certain 
diseases of animals which may be transmit- 
tedfrom them to man. These include cer- 
tain diseases due to parasites, such as the 
tape worms, the trichina spiralis, the liver 
fluke, and the peculiar worm which causes 
the fatal form of disease knownas Egyptian 
chlorosis,® or the St. Gothard disease, from 
the number of workmen in the St. Gothard 
tunnel who were affected by it. Hydro- 
phobia, glanders, anthrax,* and tuberculosis 
alsocome in the list, and tetanus’ may some- 
times be spread in the same way. That 
hydrophobia may be prevented after the bite 
of a mad dog, and that tetanus may be suc- 
cessfully treated by injections of immunizing 
fluids, there is now no good reason to doubt, 
although probably a majority of those who 
have been thus treated after having been 
bitten by a dog, would never have had hy- 
drophobia if they had been let alone. 

Glanders and anthrax, or the malignant 
pustule, are now rare diseases in man, the 
danger and the mode of contagion being 
generally understood and guarded against. 
The epidemic of convulsions and gangrene 
which spread in certain localities in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries is now 
known to have been due to the use of er- 
gotized rye and is no longer heard of. Ty- 
phus fever is now unknown in this country, 
and has almost disappeared from Great 
Britain, and such an experience as that of the 
black assize* at Oxford when the prisoners 
brought from the overcrowded, unventilated, 
reeking jail, infected the lawyers, judges, and 
spectators, will probably never be repeated 
in these countries, for we know the conditions 
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under which this disease spreads although 
the specific germ has not yet been satisfac- 
torily demonstrated. 

It is beginning to be understood that the 
preservation of physical health is an impor- 
tant factor in sociology and morals, and the 
demand of the public for accurate scientific 
knowledge of the laws of life and death have 
become so strong that it must be supplied 


as far as possible. Almost all practical hy- 
giene demands some sacrifice of time, of la- 
bor, or of money, and the general principles 
upon which modern preventive medicine is 
based must be understood by the. public be- 
fore it will provide the means required to 
secure pure water, uncontaminated air and 
food, and skilled supervision in sanitary 
matters for a state or for a community. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


“Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 
—PSALM viii., 5. 


[ April 7.] 

ERTAIN as it is, that man possesses 
i a great intrinsic dignity, and that 
the attentive observer cannot fail of 
perceiving it; yet it is no less certain, that 
error and vice, superstition and slavery, have 
greatly obscured its luster; and that there 
have been times when the prerogatives and 


the nobility of man, when his relationship to 
God, and his destination to a higher perfec- 


tion, were scarcely discernible. Into what 
a state of weakness, of debility, of degrada- 
tion, have not many nations formerly been, 
and are still sunk! And how much deeper 
yet would not mankind have fallen from that 
dignity, if God had left them to themselves ; 
if He had put no check to their progressively 
increasing corruption and misery! 

But how much has not God done for 
mankind in every age, and in every nation ! 
How often has He raised up, from among 
them, souls of a finer and nobler sentiment, 
spirits of deeper perceptions, of more eminent 
abilities, and more extensive operation ; who 
have been shining lights in their generation, 
for inspiring new life and fresh activity to 
goodness, into multitudes that were in a dy- 
ing state, and for reaching out a hand to 
sensual men, to lift them above their sensu- 
ality, and bring them nearer to their high 
vocation! How much has not God in par- 
ticular done by His Son Jesus, for the res- 
toration of the human dignity! Was not 


this the ultimate aim of the whole of His 
great work on earth? How much has not 
God honored and exalted man by His inti- 
mate relationship and connection with His 
Son | 

And what noble sentiments does not 
Christianity inspire in its genuine professors ! 
How much does it not extend the circle of 
their view, and the sphere of their action! 
Of what great achievements does it not ren- 
der them capable, and how does it not en- 
noble all that they think and do! Certainly, 
a Christian, who is so in deed and in truth, 
is he of all men, in whom the dignity of man 
is manifested in its brightest luster, in its 
most various and most noble effects! Could 
I but cite you all, who bear the name of 
Christians, as a proof of it ; how superfluous 
then would all other demonstrations be! 
Grateful joy at our restored dignity, and mu- 
tual encouragement to preserve it, would 
then be our soleemployment. But we must 
now proceed to set the truth of what we af- 
firm concerning the pre-eminent dignity of 
the Christian, in its true point of view, by 
other arguments drawn from the nature of 
the case itself. I will endeavor to answer 
the question: How, and by what means, has 
Christianity rekindled in man the sentiment 
of his dignity, and strengthened and aided 
him in the maintenance of it? 

Christianity places our relation toward God 
in the fullest light, it teaches us how great an 
interest God takes in the destinies of man; and 
how much He has done, and still is doing for 
him. It informs us of the providence and 
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the government of God ; of His constant pres- 
ence in all places; of His sovereign inspec- 
tion over all things; of His influence upon 
all things; and promises us His particular 
assistance as often as we stand in need of it. 
It sets conspicuously before us the dignity 
of man in the person of Jesus, in His con- 
duct, and His fortunes; and thereby points 
out to us what the nature of man is capable 
of; and to what degree of perfection it is 
able to arrive, It announces to us immor- 
tality, everlasting life, a never-ending, an al- 
ways-increasing felicity. It acquaints us 
with the intimate connection of our present 
with our future state ; and by all these means 
promotes the sentiment and the restoration 
of the dignity of man. 


[April 14.) 

First, I say, Christianity Places our re- 
lations toward God in the clearest light ; thus 
causing man to feel hisdignity, and enabling 
him to maintain it. Is man to imagine him- 


self the work of blind chance, ora son of the 
earth in the strictest sense of the word? 
May he boast of no other origin than that of 


the plants? Is he sprung, like the insects, 
from foulness and corruption? Could he 
not elevate his mind into the belief and con- 
templation of a sovereign Deity, or were not 
this Deity known to him as the Creator of 
the world, as the Father of mankind, of how 
little value would his existence in his nature 
bein his own sight! What is more insignifi- 
cant than a freak of chance, which destroys 
to-morrow what it produced to-day; which 
never acts by design and rule, and is perpet- 
ually at variance with itself? 

How totally different is the instruction 
which Christianity gives us. It proclaims 
aloud to each of its professors: God, the 
Only, the Eternal, the Supremely Perfect, is 
thy Creator and Father, as well as the Cre- 
ator of all the hosts of heaven, and of all the 
inhabitants of the earth. It was neither 
chance nor fate. No; supreme wisdom and 
goodness called thee into being, gave thee 
life and breath, and all things! Thou art no 
earth-born creature! Thou art the son, the 
daughter of God, of the Most High! Thou 
art of Divine descent, formed after the im- 


age of God, capable of communion, and of an 
ever-greater similitude with him! Thou art 
not altogether dust, only thy present taber- 
nacle is dust; the spirit that inhabits it is 
exalted far above the dust; is ordained to 
important, to grand designs; and depends 
not more on chance for its duration than its 
production, but upon the will of Him who 
loves thee as a father, and assuredly desires 
not to destroy the work of His hands! And 
the God who has formed thee, is likewise 
thy preserver, thy sovereign, thy inspector, 
thy judge, and hereafter will be thy re- 
warder. 

If man, then, stand in such regard toward 
God ; if he be so intimately connected with the 
Being supremely perfect, with the Creator 
and Ruler of the world; if he be His child, His 
peculiarly beloved and favored child, what a 
value should not this give him in his own 
eyes! How far exalt his nature above all in- 
ferior species of creatures! What sentiments 
inspire within him of his dignity! How 
could he boast of his descent from God, and 
of his fellowship with Him, were he to de- 
grade himself by unworthy sentiments and 
actions? How can he assert the honor of 
being formed after the image of God, if he 
be not adorned with wisdom and virtue? 
How recollect his connection with God, the 
pure eternal fount of light, and yet walk in 
darkness? 

Christianity teaches us further, how great 
an interest God takes in the concerns of man ; 
and how much he has done and still does for 
him. And what an exalted idea does this 
give us of our dignity! How strongly it 
urges us to the maintenance of it! Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Christianity, we are 
not the creatures of a God who takes no 
care of His beings, and leaves them to them- 
selves. No; never has God withdrawn from 
us His fatherly providence and love; never 
abandoned the fortunes of His feeble, help- 
less, untutored children, to blind chance or 
to their own ignorance. No; He has con- 
stantly revealed Himself to them in various 
ways ; constantly shed innumerable benefits 
on them ; sometimes lovingly correcting, and 
sometimes bountifully blessing them; has 
constantly been nigh to them, and has left 
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them in want of no means for becoming 
wiser and better. 

When has He withheld His fructifying in- 
fluence from nature? When denied His su- 
perior energies to the human spirit? When 
withdrawn from it the strongest incitements 
to its development and proficiency? When 
has such darkness covered the earth, or even 
any region of it, as not one ray of light has 
broken in upon and illuminated it? When 
did such universal corruption prevail upon 
it, that nothing happened to check or to con- 
trol it? How often has He not sent wise 
and good men as His delegates to their 
brethren? How frequently has His provi- 
dence, by various ways, united brighter re- 
gions with those that lay in darkness, mixed 
enlightened persons among the raw untu- 
tored people, and the best with the worst of 
men! And how much, how inexpressibly 
much, has He not done at length for man by 
His Son Jesus! What a teacher of truth, 
what a safe and sure guide in the way 
of virtue and happiness, what a mighty 
helper and deliverer, what an affectionate 
Lord and King has He not given them in 
Him! What revelations of His will, what as- 
surances and proofs of His favor and love, 
what promises and views of futurity, what 
comfort, what new powers has He not sent 
down to them from heaven, by His repre- 
sentative | 

And shall man, for whom God cares and 
provides so much, for whose sake God 
spared not even His Son; shall this man be 
a contemptible, an insignificant creature ? 
not be of great worth? not have a pre-emi- 
nent dignity? not /ee/ this dignity? and not 
be happy in the sentiment of it whenever he 
meditates thereon? Cause and effect, means 
and end, are in closest connection with the 
Allwise; and that on which He vouchsafes 
such peculiar inspection and providence 
must certainly be either in itself and its na- 
ture, or in its destination, grand and im- 
portant. 


[April 22.] 
Yet more: Christianity places the doctrine 
of Divine providence and government in the 


clearest light. It proclaims to us the con- 
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stant presence of God with all things, and 
promises us His particular assistance as often 
as we have occasion for it. And how much 
mustthis too cause a man to feel his dignity! 
How forcibly should it urge him to the main- 
tenance of it! By this doctrine, all that a 
man does and all that befalls him, every- 
thing that happens in the world, wears an- 
other aspect, and becomes of more impor- 
tance than it otherwise would. These doc- 
trines spread the clearest light on every- 
thing that otherwise would be mysterious in 
the state and fortunes of man, or must lower 
him in his owneyes. To be left to himself, 
without the superintendence of a Supreme 
Ruler, without the conduct and guidance of 
an almighty and beneficent Father; placed 
upon so changeable and so perplexed a 
scene; subject to so many dangers ; exposed 
to all the fickleness of chance, every attack of 
artifice and iniquity; without refuge in ad- 
versity, without assistance in perils; how 
weak, how miserable, how contemptible 
would not man appear to himself! 

But now, enlightened by the light of 
Christianity, how may not his spirit exult! 
With what serenity, what courage, what con- 
fidence, must he not now be inspired ! What 
design, what consistency, what order, do 
not now appear where all before seemed con- 
fusion, contradiction, and open strife! The 
Christian may now hold this language to 
himself: God the Omnipotent, the All- 
bountiful, rules my lot, the lot of all man- 
kind, and all worlds; He comprehends all, 
oversees all, directs and conducts all, the 
small as well as the great, the evil as well as 
the good. 

Christianity displays clearly to us the dig- 
nity of man inthe person of Jesus, its Restorer 
and Chief, in His conduct and the circum- 
stances of His life; and teaches us therein, 
in a no less comprehensible than incontro- 
vertible manner, what human nature is capa- 
ble of, and to what height of perfection it may 
ascend. Yes, my brethren, in Jesus, whose 
life is so indissolubly connected with our 
lives, whose fortunes so inseparably united 
to ours, in Him our dignity appears in all its 
purity, in its perfect splendor. What wisdom, 
what virtue, what piety, did He not display! 
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What love toward God and man did not 
animate Him! What did he not perform! 
and how pure, how beneficent were all His 
views in whatever Hedid! How great, how 
immensely great, is now His sphere of action ! 
How illustrious is humanity, now exalted to 
the right hand of the Father! How should 
not now, and how should not hereafter, every 
knee submissively bow to Him our: Chief, 
and every tongue confess that He is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father! 
Acknowledge, here, O man, the dignity of 
thy nature! Here feel what thou, as man, 
mayest do; to what a height thou hast power 
and capacity to raise thyself as man! Feel 
the whole value of the privilege whereby 
God has honored man, in the person of his 
Chief and Restorer! That Jesus, who is 
now exalted far above all, who so widely 
rules and acts, is flesh of thy flesh; is thy 
brother ; was a man like thee; was tempted 
as thou art, was acquainted with grief like 
thee; and entered into glory through obedi- 
ence and sufferings! What exercises and 
trials can now affright thee? what conflicts 
dismay thee? what sacrifice cost thee too 


much? what pitch of wisdom and virtue, 
what degree of felicity, can now seem unat- 


tainable to thee? Look at Him, thy Leader 
and Chief ; tread in His footsteps, and strive 
to emulate His example. 


[April 28.] 

CHRISTIANITY Aas revived in man the sen- 
timent of his dignity, and given him the most 
powerful incitements to attain to it, by the 
grand doctrine of immortality and everlasting 
life, which it places in the most conspicuous 
light, and has connected in the closest man- 
ner with what we are and do, and all that hap- 
pens tous. Though man possessed ever so 
great privileges over the beasts of the field ; 
though he felt in himself ever so great pow- 
ers and faculties for the noblest undertak- 
ings; though he could bring ever so much 
to pass, and execute ever so much good ; 
how little would all this appear to him, if these 
privileges, these powers, these faculties, this 
noble activity, were to be lost to him in a few 
extremely uncertain, quickly fleeting years: 
if he were to be deprived of them all forever 
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by death : if he were to expect no fruit from 
all he has here learned, and done, and suf- 
fered, and sacrificed, and practiced! How 
little nourishment for his nobler sentiments ; 
how little incitement to great and generous 
actions, to hard but beneficial undertakings ; 
what poor encouragement to unremitting en- 
deavors after perfection, would man find in 
his present situation, if death were the period 
of his existence. How foolish would not the 
generality of his sacrifices to integrity and 
virtue appear; and how wise the saying of 
the fool: “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die!” , 

But now, enlightened by the bright beams 
of the Gospel, animated by the hope of a 
blessed immortality, how totally different is 
the case with man! Whata sentiment of 
his dignity, of his grandeur, of his future ex- 
altation, must it not awaken in him, when he 
can say to himself: 

I live, I think, I labor, for ETERNITY! 
My present state is only a prelude to 
the future! My future state, the continuation 
and reward of the present! Whatever I do 
here draws consequences, unterminating con- 
sequences, after it! The worthy and gener- 
ous actions that I now perform, will still re- 
joice and bless me after thousands and mil- 
lions of years! The light which I here spread 
around me will enlighten me and my breth- 
ren beyond the grave! The good of every 
kind I here effect in others, and by their 
means, will continue in operation from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, and be ever producing 
more good in infinite progression; and all 
that here befalls me has an influence on my 
future destination forever! That which now 
oppresses me, and which the world calls mis- 
fortune and distress, may be to me the in- 
exhaustible source of pleasure and bliss in 
future. The violence I now do to myself, 
the hardships, the sorrows I now endure for 
the love of God and of my fellow-creatures, 
work together for my everlasting good. What 
can I voluntarily surrender for the sake of 
God and my conscience for which I shall 
not receive an hundredfold? What give to 
my brethren, from a truly Christian heart, 
that I shall not hereafter receive again with 
usury? What sacrifice to my duty that 
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will not be amply repaid? Nay, the 
more I here bestow, the more shall I 
there receive, and the more I shall have 
to bestow again. The further I here 
proceed in knowledge, in wisdom, and 
in virtue, the faster then shall I advance 
from one degree of perfection and hap- 
piness to another; the nearer shall I ap- 
proach to Jesus, my Chieftain and Lord, and 
through HimtoGod supreme. Here I learn 
to be, and to do, and to enjoy, what in that 
superior life I shall more perfectly be, and 
do, andenjoy. Here isthe time for sowing, 
for planting, for working, for fighting ; there 
the time of harvest, of enjoyment, of repose, 
of triumph ! 

And, with such prospects, must I not feel 
myself great, not feel myself happy? Can 
I failof seeing my relationship with superior 
beings, my fellowship with Christ, my com- 
munion with God? With such prospects, 
shall I degrade myself by folly and sin; by 
folly and sin leave my high destination? 
With such prospects, shall I ever be dis- 
couraged and weary in doing acts of justice 
and mercy? shall I ever lose sight of the 
glorious mark that shines before me? shun 
any honorable exertion of my faculties, com- 
plain of any sacrifice that I offer to God and 
my conscience? let any opportunity escape 
of sowing good seed, and of increasing the 
abundance of my future harvest? 

With such prospects, shall I be terrified 
at any misfortune, or tremble at the sight of 
death and the grave’? Are misfortune, and 


death, and the grave anything but the means 
and the way to a higher life and greater 
felicity ? No; let every exercise of my powers, 
every opportunity of doing -good, be wel- 
come to me! Let every misfortune that 
makes me wiser and better be blessed by 
me; and the summons of death—let it be 
to me a summons to enter on a better life! 
O, my brethren, if we so think and so act— 
and so we may and ought to think as Chris- 
tians—how luminous, how important are all 
things tous! What a value doesall that we 
are, and all that we do, and all that happens 
to us, receive from hence! How operative, 
how effective in us, must the sentiment of 
our dignity be! 

Wouldst thou then feel and assert thy dig- 
nity, O man! Wouldst thou display it in 
all its luster? Then be a Christian, be 
wholly a Christian ; be wholly animated by 
the sense and spirit of Christianity. Believé 
its doctrines with thy whole heart; follow its 
precepts with fidelity and fortitude; firmly 
repose on its promises; frame thyself en- 
tirely on its founder Jesus! The spirit of 
Christianity will free thy soul from every 
base sentiment, every unworthy desire. It 
will elevate thy mind, enlarge thy heart, 
make thee feel thy powers, and ever trans- 
mit thee new. It will raise thee above all that 
is visible and earthly; will constantly give 
thee a greater resemblance to Jesus, the pat- 
tern of all human perfection ; and constantly 
unite thee more intimately with God. 

—George Joachim Zollikofer. 


POLITICS AS A CAREER IN ENGLAND. 


BY PROFESSOR T. RALEIGH. 


OF ALL SOULS COLLEGE, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


OLITICAL life in the old country is 
a career, but not a profession, and for 


this several reasons may be given. 
In the first place, our party system makes 
no provision for securing an income to states- 


men in opposition. Members of Parliament 
are not paid, and it is beneath the dignity of 
a public man to receive money for speaking 
or for election work. There are indeed a 


few cases of eminent politicians who have 
been subsidized by their admirers, but the 
exceptions rather prove the rule. O’Con- 
nell’s' countrymen never grudged the tribute 
they paid him ; they knew that, but for poli- 
tics, their beloved “counselor” could have 
made a fortune at the bar; but the English 
Whigs regarded the “rent” with suspicion 
and dislike. Cobden’ allowed his friends to 
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pay his business debts, but it cannot be said 
that his position in the House of Commons 
was strengthened by this particular proof of 
his popularity. As a general rule, a rising 
lawyer or man of business will not enter Par- 
liament until he sees his way to an inde- 
pendent income. 

In the second place, Englishmen attach 
great importance to the hereditary principle. 
The governing families are able to supply 
a succession of young men, trained ior 
public life, looking to politics for a ca- 
reer, but not for a living. True, the cir- 
cle of governing families is not closed, but 
the new men who make their way into it are 
not usually self-made men. Peel and Glad- 
stone, for example, were sons of wealthy 
traders, destined to a parliamentary career 
from boyhood, and elected to 
the House of Commons as 
soon as they were of age. No 
Radical will admit that the 
“accident of birth” qualifies 
a man to legislate; but even 
Radicals like to vote for a 
candidate who bears a well- 
known name and has the ad- 
vantage of an assured social 
position. The ardent demo- % 
crat is jealous of a man like 
himself who aspires to power ; 
he is much less jealous of a 
candidate whose language 
and manners are those 
of the governing class. 

It is very commonly said that a politician 
who begins life in the House of Lords has 
fewer chances of distinction than if he had 
the luck to be born a commoner. Lord 
Salisbury was born a commoner; when he 
succeeded to the peerage he had spent four- 
teen years in the Commons and had made 
his name as a debater and administrator. 
His rise might have been slower if his early 
speeches, had been delivered in the some- 
what frigid atmosphere of the Upper House. 
There are those who regard a peerage as a 
clog on ambition; the eldest sons of peers 
who now sit in the Commons are discon- 
tented because at any moment they may be 
“called up” to the other House; but the 
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career of the present prime minister proves 

that there is something to be said on the 

other side. Succeeding to the peerage at 

one-and-twenty, Lord Rosebery was wel- 

comed by the party to which he gave his al- 

legiance. His rise has been rapid and 

steady. He has not had the chance of lead- 

ing the House of Commons, but on the other 

hand he has escaped the labor and worry of 

elections; he has not been compelled to 

learn “the gentle art of making enemies.” 

The House of Lords has certain very ob- 

vious faults, but many practical statesmen 

value it because it provides us with ministers 

who have time to think, and are not abso- 
luteiy dependent on votes. 

In one of Tom Taylor’s plays, the hero is 

asked whether he has ever thought of enter- 

ing the House of Commons. 

“Is there any Englishman 

with brains in his head and a 

balance at his banker’s who 

has not thought of it?” he 

asks; and the sentiment com- 

mands the approval of the 

pit. The man who hopes to 


= make a figure in politics should 


enter the House young; most 
of our great Parliament men 
have done so; Fox made his 
first speech in debate before 
he was legally qualified for 
election. Mr. Chamberlain 
became a member at the 
age of thirty-eight; Mr. 
Morley at the age of forty-five; but 
again the exceptions prove the rule. Both 
these eminent men are debaters of the 
first class, but neither of them commands 
the general confidence which marks out the 
predestined leader of a great party. They 
possess every qualification for leadership 
except a certain ease of manner and laxity 
of mind which nothing but long familiarity 
with the ways of the place can give. Even 
Mr. Asquith, who wrote himself M. P. at 
thirty-four, lacks something of the art of the 
“old parliamentary hand.” One of his col- 
leagues said to him, “ You are quite right to 
be firm, but you need not /vok so firm.” , The 
House of Commons does not love a leader 
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whose abstract principles are too clearly de- 
fined ; they prefer a leader like Lord Palm- 
erston, whose manner seems to say, “ Prin- 
ciples are all very well, but the main thing 
is to get on with business, and to give effect 
to the general sense of the House.” 

A speaker who has made his reputation on 
the platform or at the bar often fails to keep 
the ear of the House; he has not the par- 
liamentary tone. Eloquence is not wholly 
out of place in our Parliament, but its place 
is a subordinate one. Debating power lies 
not only or chiefly in dealing with argu- 
ments, but rather in dealing with individuals. 
Eight or nine years ago, a well-known Liberal 
surprised me by saying that he thought 
Lord Randolph Churchill the best debater 
in the House of Commons. “Mind,” he 
added, “I do not mean that he makes the 
best speeches, but only that he has an un- 
rivaled gift for saying exactly what the House 
wishes to hear said about the last man who 
spoke.” 

Every new member hopes that in time he 
may be recognized as something more than 
a party item; he wishes to have influence in 
the decision of important questions, and his 
experienced friends tell him that he must 
begin by showing that he is not afraid of 
hard work. Let him choose some difficult 
subject, such as Indian finance or the Irish 
land acts, and master it thoroughly; he will 
then be able to make useful suggestions in 
committee, and perhaps to save the House 
from blundering at critical moments. The 
speeches which make the most permanent 
impression are those which are full of special 
knowledge, but free from the pedantry which 
insists on setting forth all the steps of an 
argument. When Mr. Fowler speaks on 
local taxation, or Sir Charles Dilke on the 
navy, every hearer feels that he is listening 
to a man who has spent months and years 
in accumulating information on an important 
subject. If a new member makes a pointed 
and amusing speech, men say, “He may 
have a career before him; we shall see”’; 
but if he makes a weighty speech he is at 
once recognized as a promising candidate 
for office. He will, in all probability, have a 
long time to wait; the two front benches 
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are crowded with elderly politicians who are 
not yet in the “first flight”; the coming 
leader who wants to pass them must not ex- 
pect a cordial welcome. Mr. Gladstone 
gave a strong proof of his personal ascend- 
ancy when he promoted Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Acland to the Cabinet, over the heads 
of older men who thought they had prior 
claims. 

There is some difference of opinion on the 
question whether it is better for a rising 
politician to accept subordinate office as 
soon as he has the chance, or to wait until 
he is strong enough to claim admittance to 
the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone commends the 
former alternative. The business of admin- 
istration, he says, must be learned, and it 
can be learned only in youth. “You can 
no more take a man of forty and make him 
an administrator than you can take a woman 
of forty and make her a ballet-dancer.”’ 

There is perhaps some exaggeration in 
this statement of the case. A minister who 
comes to a new department in middle life 
may have the forms of his office to learn, 
but if he has been broken in to hard work, 
he will soon make the permanent officials 
understand that he is not under their control. 
And here it should be remarked that the 
efficiency of an executive department in 
England depends entirely on the maintenance 
of good relations between the political chiefs 
and the permanent staff. The minister takes 
credit with Parliament and the public for 
any departmental success; consequently he 
must bear the blame of departmental fail- 
ures ; he must not protect himself by shifting 
the blame to his subordinates. The perma- 
nent clerk, on the other hand, holds his 
place during good behavior; a change of 
ministry does not affect him; consequently 
he is bound in duty to co-operate loyally 
with his chief, whatever be the party to 
which his chief belongs. 

A member of the civil service is not ex- 
cluded from politics, but he must resign if 
he becomes a candidate for election to the 
House of Commons, and he is expected to 
refrain from taking a conspicuous part in 
election work. If he were known, say as 
an active Liberal partisan, a Conservative 
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minister might have some difficulty in work- 
ing with him. 

To succeed as a minister, a politician 
must show industry and judgment in his de- 
partmental work; he must also possess the 
art of placing his departmental acts in a fa- 
vorable light before Parliament. It some- 
times happens that a successful administra- 
tor is generally considered to be incompetent 
because he “gives himself away” when he 
is attacked in debate. Besides business ca- 
pacity and parliamentary tact, a rising min- 
ister requires also a modicum of discretion. 
He must respect the conventions of his po- 
sition; even in conversation with members 
of his own party he must not discuss differ- 
ences of opinion among ministers; still less 
must he indulge in hostile criticism of his 
colleagues. He must scrupulously avoid 
even the appearance of playing for his own 
hand, or improving his own position at the 
expense of his leader. Lord Brougham’s 


colleagues bore with many of his eccentrici- 
ties; his one unpardonable offense was that 
he, being lord chancellor, put himself before 
the nation as a rival to the prime minister. 


There is still another sphere in which the 
aspirant to high office must distinguish him- 
self, if he can; he must commend himself 
to the queen and the royal circle. Our con- 
stitutional writers have given, if I may ven- 
ture to say so, a somewhat inadequate ac- 
count of the queen’s relation tothe ministry ; 
they would lead us to understand that the 
whole substance of power belongs to the 
prime minister. But it must not be for- 
gotten that Her Majesty chooses the per- 
son whom she invites to form a government, 
her choice may be dictated by circumstan- 
ces, but she acts in this matter on her own 
judgment. It was not the House of Com- 
mons or the Liberal party or Mr. Gladstone 
that made Lord Rosebery prime minister ; 
it was Queen Victoria. While a government 
is in course of formation, the names must 
be submitted by the new prime minister to 
the queen, and a decided objection on her 
part will always have its weight. The prime 
minister may say, “Unless Your Majesty 
will permit me to nominate Mr. A, I cannot 
proceed with the task of forming a minis- 
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try.” But he will not say this unless he 
feels that in suggesting the name of Mr. A 
he is supported by a considerable section 
of the people. If ministers were “ virtually 
chosen by the House of Commons,” as the 
books say, Mr. Labouchére [la-boo-shér’] 
might very likely be a member of the pres- 
ent Cabinet. But the queen was understood 
to object, and Mr. Gladstone did not think 
it nécessary to insist. 

Again, the discretionary power, exercised 
by the sovereign as an individual, enables 
her to control to some extent the policy of 
her ministers. If they propose anything 
which she strongly disapproves, she may 
always reply, “ Sooner than consent to that, 
I will find other advisers.” This is a check 
to the prime minister, unless he feels sure 
that the country agrees with the ministry, 
and can persuade the queen to dissolve 
Parliament; but this perhaps is the last 
thing the prime minister wishes to do. Ex- 
treme democrats are usually eager to make 
out that the queen has and ought to have 
no influence on politics; but now that the 
Cabinet has become a partisan body, there 
is a certain advantage in requiring ministers 
to submit their plans to a person superior 
to them in dignity, and excluded from party 
politics by established usage. 

It is not very difficult to find good cabi- 
net ministers of the second rank, but the 
choice of a leader is always an anxious 
problem: it is seldom possible to be sure 
about your leader until he has been tried. 
To keep an administration together, or to 
lead the House of Commons, a man will 
need courage, sympathy, endless patience, 
and that indefinable quality which inspires 
confidence among the rank and file of an 
army or a party. Readiness of speech is 
not necessary; Englishmen rather prefer a 
speaker who puts himself on a level with 
ordinary humanity by forgetting his points 
and hammering out his sentence slowly. 
Mr. Gladstone was always too copious to 
command perfect confidence; Disraeli was 
too oriental; Peel was too solemn. Lord 
Althorp,® who was a bad speaker, was abso- 
lutely trusted by his party, and indeed by 
the whole House of Commons. Once in a 
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financial debate, he said, “I have the fig- 
ures to prove this—but I have left them at 
home”; and the House was satisfied. If 
Gladstone or Peel had made such a state- 
ment, the House would have begun to spec- 
ulate whether the chancellor of the exchequer 
had left his papers at home on purpose. 

I have spoken of politics as a career for 
members of the governing class. House- 
hold suffrage has brought in a new govern- 
ing class; a new career is opened for the 
more capable and ambitious of the trade- 
union leaders. We note with satisfaction 
that the workingmen who have been elected 
to the House of Commons have shown, for 
the most part, a remarkable aptitude for 
parliamentary life. Mr. John Burns in Hyde 
Park is too visionary and too loud; in com- 
mittee-rooms and such places he is shrewd, 
straightforward, and, on the whole, moderate. 
Mr. Burns belongs to the new trade-union- 
ism ; he has a strong sense of the power of 
combination, and a very inadequate regard 
for personal liberty. The older, and, as 
some of us think, the sounder traditions of 
unionism are represented by Mr. Burt, now 
under-secretary of state for the Home De- 
partment, a typical north-countryman, who 
trusts more to voluntary effort than to legis- 
lative control. The difference between 
these two will probably become less as time 
goeson. Mr. Burt will accept a larger pro- 
portion of the socialist or collectivist pro- 
gram; Mr. Burns will lay aside the dema- 
gogue and perhaps will qualify his estimate 
of what collectivism may hope to accom- 
plish. Both will certainly have a hand in 
shaping the politics of the next generation. 

The questions which an English states- 
man of our day has to master are numerous 
and varied. He must consider whether the 
true interests of the nation will best be 
served by strengthening the establishment 
of the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, or by effecting a more complete 
separation of church and state ; he must find 
an answer to the problems connected with 
religious education in national schools. A 
new system of local government has been 
called into being ; county councils and parish 
councils will soon be asking for an extension 
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of their powers. The labor party is already 
demanding an eight-hour day, stringent in- 
spection of unhealthy trades and strong 
measures in aid of unemployed workmen. 
These questions occupy the foreground of 
our domestic politics; the defense and gov- 
ernment of the empire present us with ques- 
tions not less urgent and difficult. Are the 
armed forces of the nation sufficient for the 
protection of our world-wide commerce? 
Can we draw the self-governing colonies into 
closer connection with the mother country, 
and will they consent to bear part of the 
burden of imperial defense? Is it possible 
to reduce the cost of Indian administration ? 
Is it wise to admit the natives of India to posi- 
tions now usually occupied by Englishmen? 

It has never been our habit to deal 
in theories or in large declarations of prin- 
ciple; we attack our difficulties in detail, 
and wait to be enlightened by experience. 
At the present moment, we can hardly tell. 
how parties will be divided a few years hence. 
Both the parties accept democracy in prin- 
ciple ; both are imperialist ; both bave hith- 
erto remained faithful to free trade; both 
pay special attention to the wishes, or sup- 
posed wishes, of the laboring class. The 
supporters of Lord Rosebery’s administra- 
tion favor the disestablishment of the two 
national churches and they stand committed 
to Irish Home Rule: on both these points 
they are at variance with the great majority 
of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists. 

If we can imagine a man beginning 
public life and resolving to choose his party 
by a process of abstract reasoning, we can 
hardly undertake to indicate the conclusion 
at which he would arrive. But, as Bacon 
says, the mind of man is not a dry light; it 
admits “a tincture of the will and passions.” 
None of us chooses his party on abstract 
grounds: hereditary association, the acci- 
dents of companionship, vague sentiment, 
natural pugnacity—all these may have some 
share in making us Liberals or Conserva- 
tives. And the wise man will strive, not to 
unite all good people in one party, but to 
recognize what is good in each, so that their 
conflicts may tend to raise the standard of 
civic duty in the community as a whole. 








THE GREAT TUNNELS OF THE WORLD. 


BY ROBERT JAMISON. 


HE common field mole, no doubt, 
first suggested the idea of an under- 
ground passageway or tunnel. 

Some prehistoric general, laying siege to 
some forgotten town, considered the mole 
and his ways and led his soldiers into the 
citadel through a hole under the walls. By 
the time history really began, military tun- 
nels were apparently common and it appears 
to have been an easy step from mere bore 
holes under a wall to narrow passageways 
cut through the native rock to reach secluded 
tombs deep under the hills or to reach 
valuable quarries of building stone. 

The early Egyptians apparently carried 
tunnel building to a high art and after them 
the Romans developed and improved the 
idea and made tunnels that were indeed 
great engineering works, monuments to 
their skill, courage, and patience. Great 


aqueducts cut through solid rock under 


high hills testify to this day to the 
learning of these old engineers. Hav- 
ing no blasting powder, provided with only 
hand tools of inferior metal and without the 
aid of modern surveying instruments they 
managed to sink shafts deep into hills and 
work in two directions at once through solid 
rock, and yet bring all their work together 
without serious faults. The catacombs’ of 
Rome are still one of the engineering won- 
ders of the world. Their dark and narrow 
passageways extend in every direction 
underground and aggregating tunnels, 
many hundreds of miles long, testify to 
the enormous patience of these old quarry- 
men. While the catacombs were really 
tombs, they are also tunnels, and rivaled 
the great Roman aqueduct tunnels. 

After the Romans, came a long waste of 
centuries when great engineering works 
were almost unknown and the little bore 
holes used by soldiers to crawl under city 
walls were almost the only tunnels built. As 
roads began to be improved, particularly in 


mountainous countries, like Switzerland, 
short tunnels were occasionally cut through 
hills and projecting spurs of mountains for 
the passage of menand teams. With the 
introduction of canals tunnels assumed a 
new importance and really large passage- 
ways were laboriously cut through rocky 
hills to feed canals with water or make a 
passageway for boats from one valley to 
another. 

The invention of powder was the first 
great step toward making the construction 
of tunnels cheap, andthuscommon. _ Bilast- 
ing took the place of the slow, laborious 
hammer and wedge and when the demand 
came for great tunnels, drilling and blasting 
seemed equal to any task however gigantic. 
This demand came with the railroad. The 
great Swiss carriage roads could climb the 
very Alps. The lumbering stagecoach 
could crawl up and down the hilly roads of 
New England. The new horse and his 
trailing carriages could climb no hills. The 
locomotive, like the old camel, asked if the 
ancient route across the land was still open, 
and so it was that the tunnel suddenly as- 
sumed a new and overwhelming import- 
ance. 

There are to-day over one thousand tun- 
nels on the lines of the world’s railroads. 
Up to within twenty-five years all these 
tunnels were cut with hand drills and thus 
the majority of railroad tunnels were very 
short, ranging from a few yards to a few 
hundred feet. As railroads were extended 
in Europe and this country tunnels of still 
greater length were projected and up to 1847 
two tunnels in England and one in France, 
each three miles long, had been completed 
and were justly regarded as really great 
tunnels. 

In this country railroad tunnels were 
far more numerous than in Europe, but 
were usually comparatively short. Among” 
those ranging from 3,000 to 7,000 feet 
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long the following were once regarded as 
important: The Kingwood on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, built in 1852, is 4,100 
feet long; the Blue Ridge on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, 4,626 feet, built in 1857; 
the Baltimore, 6,947 feet, built in 1873; 
San Fernando, Southern Pacific, 6,966 feet, 
completed in 1876. The cost, per running 


we cut through mountain ranges without 
a thought beyond the cost of the tunnel 
and the probable rate of interest it will 
earn. In Europe it is very different and 
even at this day political differences and the 
jealousies of nations absolutely prohibit the 
building of the greatest railroad tunnel ever 
projected. The great tunnel of the world 


foot, of these tunnels, ranged from $80 ‘izgjmn paper) is the Channel tunnel between 


$308, the lowest figure being for a tunnel 
built in 1871 and the highest for the 
Southern Pacific tunnel finished in 1876. 
The difference in the cost of a tunnel 
depends upon the cost of labor and upon 
its position. If in distant mountains, far 
from shops and cities and where transporta- 
tion is difficult, the cost is greatly increased. 

The first really great railroad tunnel was 
the Hoosac. Projected in 1854, it was not 
finished till 1876, after twenty-two years of 
labor, delays, failures, and final success. 
This, the first of the great quartet of 
mountain tunnels, is four and three fourths 
miles long and cost $10,000,000 or $379 a 
running foot. The two mountains under 
which the Hoosac passes are 2,504 feet 
and 2,212 feet above the sea level and there 
is a deep valley between them. In this 
valley a shaft was sunk 1,028 feet and head- 
ings were cut in both directions from the 
bottom of the shaft. This made it possible 
to work in four directions at once. The 
highest peak of the mountain is 1,700 feet 
above the floor of the tunnel. The rock 
through which the tunnel is cut varied 
somewhat in strength and the softer and 
weaker parts are lined with masonry. From 
the commencement of the work in 1856, 
including delays up to 1866, all the drilling 
was done by hand. Then the compressed 
air rock drill came into practical use and 
the building of great tunnels rose to the 
dignity of a great science. After that it 
was not so much a question of labor as 
the ability of science to supply light, power, 
and fresh air at immense depths under the 
rocky skin of the planet. 

Mountain ranges have, since the world 
began, formed the natural boundaries of 
tribes, races, and nations. In this country 
where, practically, there are no boundaries 
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England and France; and storms will carry 
abipless passengers into the sea, traffic and 
the mails be delayed perhaps for years just 
because Englishmen and Frenchmen are 
so ignorant of each other that they are 
afraid to shake hands under the sea. In 
the same way the greatest tunnel yet com- 
pleted was delayed, not because of en- 
gineering difficulties but by the ancient fear 
of enemies who, did they know each other, 
would be friends. 

Of the quartet of great tunnels, Hoosac, 
Mount Cenis [mon sa-né’], St. Gothard 
[san go-tar’], and Arlberg, the first only was 
built absolutely without thought of its 
political significance or military value. 
Mount Cenis is a gateway in the boundary 
line between France and Italy. St. Gothard 
is a link between Germany and Italy, and 
Arlberg is still a different gate in the great 
mountain barrier between these nations. 
The value of these great tunnels between 
nations is in large degree dependent on this 
very fact. They unite one great power with 
other great powers. No single railroad 
company could build them, perhaps no 
single nation could or would undertake their 
construction. Combinations of nations 
alone could carry out such enormously 
costly undertakings. Grouped together for 
comparison we find that Mount Cenis, seven 
and five eighths miles long, cost $15,000,000. 
St. Gothard, nine and a quarter miles long, 
cost $11,175,000, and Arlberg, six and 
three eighths miles long, cost $7,300,000. 
It took fourteen years to build Mount Cenis, 
nine years to build St. Gothard, and five 
years to build Arlberg. From the start 
these great tunnels employed power drills 
and every possible aid and appliance of 
modern science. They are indeed the 
great engineering works of the world, 
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monuments to the skill and learning of the 
master workmen who constructed them. 

Contrasted with Hoosac, Arlberg tunnel 
is interesting as showing the wonderful ad- 
vance in the science of cutting tunnels 
through mountains. While one third longer 
than Hoosac, it cost $2,700,000 less, and 
was built in one quarter of the time. 

In comparing the four great tunnels it is 
interesting to note that time is an extraor- 
dinary element in the cost. The oldest 
tunnel, Hoosac, cost $379 a foot; Mount 
Cenis, next oldest, cost $356 a foot; St. 
Gothard cost $229 a foot, and the most 
recent tunnel of the four cost only $154 a 
foot. All four were in old settled countries, 
with abundant labor, and the very great 
difference in cost per foot plainly marks the 
progress of science, because it was the in- 
vention and improvement in tools that made 
it possible to reduce the time and thus the 
cost. Hoosac, to-day, could probably be 
built for fifty cents on the dollar of its 
actual cost and in one quarter or less of the 
actual time of construction. The cost of 
labor had also much to do with this differ- 


ence as the wages paid in Switzerland were 
less than one fifth of that in Massachusetts. 


The great quartet of tunnels has at- 
tracted such world-wide attention that many 
tunnels of less magnitude are almost un- 
noticed and yet a study of the smaller tun- 
nels is quite as interesting as the history of 
these giants. 

To reach all large tunnels the railroad 
has usually to climb some narrow mountain 
valley and in the case of the St. Gothard 
the approach was so steep and difficult that 
the line actually enters the mountain side 
and turns completely round in a spiral in 
order to reach a higher level. There are 
several of these spiral tunnels on the ap- 
proach of St. Gothard, the entrance of one 
of them being almost directly over the exit, 
so that the train plunges into the darkness 
at one point, turns completely round, and 
comes out on the same general line of ad- 
vance, but higher up on the mountain side. 

To observe the differences between the 
work on the three great European tunnels, 
built by government aid in old settled 
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countries, it may be well to observe for a 
moment the work done on a comparatively 
small tunnel built far from civilization 
through the Cascade Mountains on the line 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The 
mountain through which the tunnel was cut 
is 3,970 feet above the sea and the peak is 
1,135 feet above the floor of the tunnel. 
To understand the magnitude and difficulty 
of this undertaking it must be observed 
that the site of the tunnel, at the time the 
contract for its construction was signed, was 
an unbroken wilderness. The contract was 
signed in New York City, January 21, 1886, 
and on that day men were collected, by 
telegraph, to begin the gigantic work of 
building two roads through the mountains 
to reach the site of the tunnel. On the 
same day was purchased in New York City 
saw mills, electric light plants, machine 
shop outfits, boilers, blowers, fans, rock 
drills, tools of every kind and a complete 
railroad outfit, locomotives, cars and all, 
and this entire mass of material was 
shipped to the far northwest. 

At the then existing terminus of rail con- 
nection everything, men, tents, food, 
horses, machinery, lumber, hospitals, and, in 
fact, the material of an army had to be 
transported over improvised roads 82 miles 
through forest, through snow and mud to 
the east portal of the tunnel and 87 miles 
to the west portal. Six months passed 
before all the machinery was on the spot. 
Rivers had to be turned aside, bridges 
built, camps established and men and 
horses collected, fed, housed, and cared for 
nearly one hundred miles from a locomotive. 
The story of the mere assembling of this 
army of science would, if it had been an 
army of war, have been trumpeted through 
history as a great national triumph. The 
tunnel itself is 16%4 feet wide and 22 feet 
high and the entire distance, 8,950 feet, was 
bored through the mountain in 22 months, 
the rate of progress with the power drills 
being 413 feet a month, and the cost of the 
completed tunnel was only $118 per foot 
and the entire work was completed in 28 
months from the signing of the contract in 
New York City. 
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Mount Ceénis and St. Gothard, by reason 
of the picturesque descriptions of their 
construction printed in every language, may 
seem now completely to fill the world’s eye. 
The Cascade tunnel, almost totally un- 
known to the general reader in any 
language, was in every respect a more bril- 
liant piece of tunnel work. In Switzerland 
labor cost comparatively a few cents a day. 
The lowest wages at Cascade were $2.50 a 
day and from that up to $4.50 a day. The 
Swiss and Italian workmen lived in old 
settled countries. The men at Cascade 
were lost in the forest wilderness of the 
Rockies. 

Naturally when railroads spread over the 
world they met streams that barred the way. 
Over narrow streams bridges served. 
Larger streams required such long and 
costly bridges that very early in railroading, 
particularly in the United States, steam fer- 
ries were found to be cheaper than bridges. 
In more recent times bridges of enormous 
size, at immense cost, have been built to 
take the place of ferries. Still there were 
waterways that could not be cheaply 


bridged or were so swift or so.impeded with 
ice in winter that ferries were slow and 
uncertain, and here tunnels were suggested. 
There were also streams so crowded with 
shipping that bridges could not be allowed 
and here also tunnels were thought to be 


cheaper and better than bridges. Thus it 
happens that some of the most interesting 
of railroad tunnels, instead of piercing 
mountains, dive deep under the beds of 
rivers and make a passageway for the loco- 
motive under the keel of the steamship. 
The first important subaqueous tunnel 
was projected as early as 1798 and was 
cesigned to form a small passageway under 
the Thames, at London. The work was 
started and then abandoned several times 
and was finally completed for foot passengers 
in 1843. It was considered a very great 
work at the time, but now seems to be very 
ancient history indeed. The three great 
railroad tunnels under water are in use at 
Sarnia under the St. Clair River, under the 
Severn and under the Mersey. The tunnel 
connecting the United States and Canada, 
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while comparatively short, is interesting as 
showing how different the methods of tun- 
nel construction in different materials. In 
cutting through mountains, the rock drill 
and blast pierce the mountain. In diving 
under the St. Clair River stiff blue clay was 
the only material met with. A huge steel 
shield with a knife edge in front was pushed 
by hydraulic pressure into the soft clay. 
Workmen inside the shield could then cut 
out the clay in front and remove it in trucks 
to the mouth of the tunnel. Immediately 
behind the shield segments of a great cast- 
iron ring could be put in place and bolted 
together. The ring formed the lining of 
the tunnel supporting the clay and keeping 
out the water. At the land ends this tun- 
nel rises by easy grades to the surface. 
The entire tunnel is 6,050 feet long, the 
portion under the river being 2,300 feet. 

The tunnel under the Severn is a trifle 
over four miles long and including the ap- 
proaches is five and a half miles long. 
This truly gigantic work was carried on 
under the greatest difficulties, water burst- 
ing into it twice. The material was clay, 
red marl conglomerate and freestone, with a 
great deal of water everywhere. Extensive 
drainage tunnels had to be built, costly 
ventilating and pumping plants established, 
and now that all is finished at an enormous 
expense the trains fly through the tunnel in 
about two minutes, millions of dollars 
spent just to save a little time and a little 
trouble in changing cars. It may be a 
gain, but it is a question if all the lives lost 
and the money and labor sunk would not 
have been better spent on something else. 
However, the spirit of the age is the white 
cloud of steam, and) the public pulse beats 
with the throb of the locomotive. 

The Mersey tunnel is 23,615 feet long, 
6,165 feet of which are under the river. 
Like the Severn tunnel it is for railroad 
purposes and requires costly permanent 
pumping and ventilating plants to keep it 
dry and supplied with pure air. The tun- 
nel building spirit that inspired these two 
great works also inspired a tunnel under 
the Hudson, but it was never completed. 
It may never be completed for we see now 
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that a bridge would be perhaps cheaper and 
certainly better. Besides these great river 
tunnels there are several smaller ones, one 
at London being used for a railroad and 
one under the East River at New York 
used to convey gas to the city. 

We may now consider briefly the curious 
tunnels used as aqueducts to supply water 
to great cities. There are a number of 
these tunnel aqueducts both here and in 
Europe, the two most important in 
the world being at Chicago and 
New York. The New York aqueduct, 
known as the new aqueduct to dis- 
tinguish it from the old Croton aqueduct, 
extends from the gate house on Croton 
Lake to 135th Street in New York, a 
distance of thirty and three fourths miles. 
Ina few places it comes to the surface, but it is 
chiefly deep under the ground, ranging from 
22 feet below the surface in valleys to 420 
feet under the hills about the Croton Valley. 
Its most interesting feature is the great 
syphon under the Harlem River. The 
opening inside the brick lining is 13.53 feet 


high and 13.6 feet wide and it has a 
capacity of 318,000,000 gallons of water in 


24 hours. The cost of construction was 
about $20,000,000. The Chicago tunnel is 
only four miles long and seems small 
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compared to this, yet it is interesting as it 
is wholly under the water of the lake. 
Allied to these and other smaller aqueduct 
tunnels is the celebrated Sutro drainage 
tunnel. This tunnel is four miles long and 
is very deep under the mountains, and it 
was bored to tap the lower levels of the 
great Comstock Lode.’ 

In all the great underground works there 
is ever present the danger of collapse, 
owing to the immense weight over the 
roofs of the tunnels. Remarkable phe- 
nomena illustrating the effect of enormous 
pressure upon soft rock, clay, and water 
have been observed and apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties have been met in 
every great tunnel. These triumphs of 
science scarcely appear on the surface. In 
the awful night and appalling silence of 
high hills; men have faced incredible 
dangers and overcome gigantic natural 
forces. It is not nowa question of how long 
atunnel may be. There are hundreds of miles 
of mine tunnels under the mountains. It is 
simply a question of interest, Can a tunnel 
be made to pay? Can the money be raised 
to buildit? Thatis the question. The rate 
of interest on loans has alone made great 
tunnels possible. The traffic of the world 
can alone make them profitable. 


FOREST. 


BY SIDNEY WHITMAN. 
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UR distant ancestors mostly lived in 
or near to thick virgin forests; 
whereas we in our age of large 

towns, newspapers, steam power, and elec- 
tricity, not only cut down trees, but appear 
to forget the part assigned to forest land in 
the economy of nature. To such an extent 
is this forgotten, that we have neglected the 
study of this special subject ; and yesterday 
the English government was obliged to gain 
its knowledge how to preserve and cultivate 
the forests of India from the university of 
Freiberg in Saxony, at which the science of 
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forestry forms the principal item of the reg- 
ular curriculum. 

The important part assigned by nature 
te the forest is distinctly seen bythe well- 
known effects on the climate and economic 
conditions of life there where reckless cutting 
down of trees has taken place in our time. 
The same connection between cause and re- 
sults can be indirectly traced on a large scale 
when we glance back centuries. The soil on 
which flourished the prosperous civilizations 
of ancient history, in Asia Minor and North 
Africa, has all but entirely lost its former 
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productiveness—mainly owing to the grad- 
ual but almost total destruction of timber in 
those parts. The fertile plains which Homer 
describes, upon which the largest herds of 
horse and cattle grazed in plenty only yield 
to-day here and there a meager pasture for 
a few stray goats and sheep. Inthe same 
way the population has decreased and there 
where once science and art flourished—now 
since many centuries, naught remains but 
desolating wilderness. The center of grav- 
ity of progressive civilization moved north- 
ward to countries in which forests were 
heldinhonor. In more recent times Greece, 
Italy, Spain, and even the south of France 
have deteriorated with regard to the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil because of the short- 
sighted neglect of the woods. (C. v. Fisch- 
bach.) Among European countries, Ger- 
many and Austria are those in which we still 
find most forest land left; and in which 
most is done to cultivate it. Thus we find 
the German Empire contains nearly four- 
teen million hectares (one English acre is 
equal to o.405 hectare) of forest land; the 
cultivation of which, in one form or another, 


gives employment to a quarter of a million 


persons. 

But “ der deutscher Wald’’—as the Germans 
love to call their woods—has many other 
points of significance to us besides those of 
nationaleconomy. The sentiment connected 
with the forest in Germany is a dominant 
feature of the country, and no wonder, for the 
forest has played a great part in the history 
of Germany. It was in the Teutoburg For- 
est that Arminius (or Herrmann, the prince 
of the Cheruskian [ka-riis’ki-an] tribe, slew 
the Roman legions of Varus, this first sig- 
nal defeat of Imperial Rome, the tidings of 
which sent Augustus Cesar wailing through 
his palace, crying: ‘“ Varus, Varus, give me 
back my legions.”’ 

Throughout the early centuries of our era, 
the forest was the nurturing ground of the 
Germans, whither they sought refuge from de- 
feat, and into which neither the Romans nor 
the barbarous horsemen from the east of 
Europe cared to follow them. They were 
born and bred in their forests, which offered 
them shelter in the long winters ; and whence 


they issued forth in the spring, ready for 
fray and adventure. In the Middle Ages 
their convents were mostly situated adjacent 
to forests, in the depths of which the robber 
knights used to lie in wait for the monks on 
their return home with the fat offerings of 
the faithful. And net for these alone. The 
forest offered a general place of ambush for 
all those of predatory instincts in times when 
the right of the strong (das Faustrecht) was 
exercised more or less all over the country. 

It was under such circumstances that 
some German knights attacked a party of 
monks, among whom was Dr. Martin Luther ; 
although in thisinstance it was not robbery 
that dictated the raid. They carried Luther 
off to safeguard him against his many ene- 
mies and kept him hidden away in the 
Thuringian stronghold: die Wartburg. It 
was there that he, amid the most glorious 
forest scenery in Germany—translated the 
Bible in the very cell which is shown to 
visitors to-day. When we bear in mind the 
part the forest has played in German life 
through many centuries, it is not surprising 
that everything connected with den Wald 
has gained a hold over the imagination of 
the people, the like of which we seek for in 
vain among Latin people, who have lived 
almost without forests for countless genera- 
tions. Thus to-day, where the Frenchman 
retires for rest or recreation to his campagne,’ 
to his riverside, or to his fashionable dain de 
mer,’ the German seeks change of scene 
among the many so-called “watering places,” 
which are generally in reality nothing else 
but picturesque forest sites, “ Zuft-Kurorte,” 
as the word indicates, places in which the 
pure forest air is supposed to bring “cure” 
to the ailing. It is at times amusing to wit- 
ness the almost fatalistic belief the nerve- 
racked German possesses in the “curing” 
qualities of the forest. Week after week, 
he will spend the whole day from early morn 
till sunset in the woods of the Zuft-Kurort, 
eagerly inhaling the ozone-charged forest 
air and philosophically reflecting on the tran- 
sitory character of all mundane matter. 
Many Germans disdain the gathering cen- 
ters of the fashionable world, and take their 
holidays in out-of-the-way nooks and corners 
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—hidden away from mankind—living in 
some solitary forest inn or cottage for weeks 
One instance particularly occurs 


together. 
to me. 

A chamberlain of the late Emperor 
William,—a very aristocratic personage in- 
deed—came on a visit to the Giant Moun- 
tains in Silesia and was so impressed by the 
beauty of the scenery, that he brought his wife 
and family with him and stayed allthe sum- 
mer, lodging in the cottage of an old packer 
ina glass factory close by. And not for one 
season only this. Herr von E. eventually 
bought the cottage of the packer—for it was 
his own freehold—as is so often happily the 
case in Germany—and made the modest 
dwelling the permanent.summer home of his 
family—year by year for many years. There 
his beautiful daughters grew up in daily 
touch with der deutscher Wald. 

The enormous growth of German towns in 
our time—for in truth many towns in Ger- 
many have increased even more rapidly than 
American cities*—seems only to have in- 
tensified the national love for the forest. In 
some—particularly in Thuringia, there exists 
a curious custom of the inhabitants. 

In Rudolstadt, for instance, the ambition of 
every person, even of those of slender means, 
such as small shopkeepers and mechanics— 
is to own a “ Zrdnke.” Rudolstadt is situ- 
ated in a valley through which runs a small 
river named the Saale, and is surrounded 
by picturesque mountains covered with all 
kinds of trees—oak and many beautiful 
species of fir. The “ Zrdnke” is the name 
given to some chosen forest nook up on the 
hill, past which a living streamlet runs. The 
Rudolstadt burgher builds a little hut there, 
constructs a rudimentary stove in the open; 
the brook—die Trdnke, the drink fountain— 
provides him with water—and thither he 


* Berlin was smaller than Philadelphia in 1860. Since then its 
population has been increased by a million inhabitants, while 
Philadelphia has increased by barely half that sum. In 1870 
New York counted 950,000 inhabitants, and Berlin 800,000. In 
1890 the position was reversed, Berlin having 1,578,794, while 
New York had only 1,515,301. Similar comparisons may be es- 
tablished between other cities—Hamburg increased from 263,540 
inhabitants in 1875 to 569,260 in 1890, while Boston, which had 
342,000 inhabitants in 1875, had only 448,000 in 1890. In the 
same period Leipsic has distanced San Francisco, and Munich 
and Breslau have outgrown Cincinnati. Between 1880-1890, 
Buffalo increased from 155,000 to 255,000, and during the same 
period Cologne went up from 144,800 to 281,000. 
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takes his wife and children of a summer 
evening or, in some instances, from Satur- 
day to Sunday night. There they pass 
their time, cook their meals, receive their 
friends, and enjoy the exhilarating fresh air. 
On exceptional occasions, a cask of beer 
is provided and the company will join in 
singing one of those soul-stirring German 
songs, which none can forget who has been 
privileged to hear them sung on a beautiful 
summer evening under the star-spangled 
canopy of heaven. 

But the forest offers its special attractions 
in every season of the year. In the winter 
there are sleighing parties; at Easter and 
Whitsuntide*® the German forests literally 
swarm with tourists—for the school-youth of 
all Germany make long pedestrian excur- 
sions in the spring. Almost every Ger- 
man town calls a Schiitsenverein (a rifle club) 
its own. And wherever a forest is in the 
vicinity, there surely enough the targets are 
set up and a picturesque Schiitzenhaus is 
erected. There every week the town peo- 
ple congregate and the echo of their rifles is 
heard far and wide. There Schiitzenvereine 
form a distinct feature of social life of the 
German middle classes. 

Another German institution is the Gesang- 
vereine, singing clubs. Almost every town 
possesses such. In the winter part-songs are 
rehearsed, but as soon as spring comes round, 
picnics are arranged to the nearest wood 
gatherings of whole families—and the Gesang- 
verein forms the staple entertainment of the 
party—as they pass an afternoon in the 
woods. Also in view of these numerous ex- 
cursions and the festive character peculiar to 
them, any number of excellent inns and res- 
taurants are to be met with right through the 
length and breadth of German forest lands. 

The Germans love to erect monuments to 
their great men amid the solitude of trees. 
The national monument opposite Bingen on 
the Rhine—erected to commemorate the 
victories of 1870—7 1—-stands against a wood- 
land background, the famed Niederwald. 
In the midst of the Teutoburg Forest, in the 
principality of Detmold, there is a monument 
to Arminius in memory of his victory over 
the Romans. It is not the least typically 
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German characteristic of Bismarck that he 
resides at Friedrichsruh, in the midst of an 
old Saxon forest—the Sachenwald. There 
throughout the year his many admirers give 
each other rendezvous* to do honor to Ger- 
many’s greatest latter-day champion. 

In truth when I review the manifold expres- 
sions of veneration for Bismarck which the 
last few years have called forth, I cannot 
but think that some small portion of the 
patriotic sentiment his personality calls forth 
is owing to the fact that he lives in the forest. 
It would seem almost unnatural for the 
German mind to wax poetical over a man 
who lived in a town house or perhaps in a 
luxurious flat like a Parisian dourgeois. 

We are also not surprised to find the forest 
playing a large part in the literature and 
song of Germany. To begin with, the old 
German gods are supposed to have in the 
Gétterhain—the grove—the wood of the 
gods. The Nibelungen saga® deals largely 
in forest scenery. In fact Richard Wagner 
has gone so far as to devote an entire scene 
to the rendering of the song of birds in a Ger- 
man forest. But not only Wagner has felt 
strongly the spell of the woods. Most Ger- 
man song writers have given expression to 
their love of the glen. Thus Franz Schu- 
bert’s beautiful series of Miillerlieder, al- 
though nominally devoted to the illustration 
of miller life—are in reality forest songs. 
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For in most parts of Germany the windmill 
is unknown, the mill is mostly driven by 
water—the water of a rapid running moun- 
tain stream—and thus the majority of German 
mills are situated inthe forest. In the de- 
scription of the sentiment connected with 
every phase of forest life, German writers 
and composers are almostas prolific as those 
of other countries in the theme of love. 

To me the most perfect expression of 
German sentiment in honor of the forest 
is to be found in the beautiful song of Men- 
delssohn’s, entitled : ‘‘ Abschied von Walde” 
the words of which were written by Freiherr 
von Eichendorff, and the first verse of which 
runs as follows : 

Wer hat dich, du schiner Wald 
Aufgebaut so hoch da droben ? 

Wohl den Meister will ich loben, 

So lang‘ noch mein Stimm’ erschallt! ° 


Lebe wohl, 
Lebe wohl, du schiner Wald ! 


Nor do I think I can do better than close 
my paper with an excellent translation of the 
above, by my gifted friend, Arthur Waugh, 
M. A., Oxon., the well known biographer 
of Lord Tennyson: 

“ Who hath reared thee, forest fair, 

High upon the mountain land ? 

Let me praise the Master hand 

While my voice hath strength to dare. 

Fare thee well, 

Fare thee well, my forest fair.” 


(End of Required Reading for April.) 


AN EASTER MESSAGE. 


BY FLORA BEST HARRIS. 


S Aarne the world a tempest raves, 
The winds of sorrow never rest ; 
The wounded Earth is scarred with graves— 
Death’s angry furrows on her breast. 
We see by vagrant ghosts of Light, 
Unbridged abysses all unknown, 
Then rayless falls the sudden night.” 


Hush, voices of the blinded seers! 


They of the clearer vision know 
In yonder cloudy gulfs of years, 
God sets eternal suns a-glow; 
And thro’ one Grave Unsealed, behold, 
They pass to some far-shining space— 
Our own immortals fair of old, 
Now bright with glory from His face! 
Apocalyptic gates of pearl— 
That grave of resurrection grace ! 
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BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


CHAPTER III. 

HE mansion near Memorial Arch 

seemed to have slipped early into its 

summer quiet of closed blinds and 
white-robed furniture. Without, it seemed 
quite shut up and deserted and within was 
clad in ghastly white. The servants came 
down late and dozed half the day away 
waiting for some one who came not. 

Mrs. Ring came down about six o’clock 
the next morning after her mistress had left 
the Helplessing’s flat and opened the front 
door and looked out on the quiet street. It 
promised to be a dull, hot day, for the morn- 
ing sunshine was faint and coppery, just as 
it always is in New York at the beginning of 
a “yellow day” in early summer. 

“‘ No trouble to open the door this morn- 
ing. It hasn’t been locked for two weeks. 
I’ve left it on the latch lest she come back 


unexpected—and I can’t sleep nights think- 
ing of it.” 
There was only a milkman and a news- 


boy in sight and she closed the door. On 
the little table by the door she mechanically 
turned over a pile of cards in a bronze tray. 

“If Miss Eleanor Brown don’t return soon 
her social reputation will be ruined. Look 
at the cards left here by callers and every- 
body asking when she will return and not a 
soul knows where she is or what’s become 
of her. It can’t goon much longer. Her 
friends will have to do something about it 
and take away that Salvation person up- 
stairs. I don’t know what to do with her. 
She ’s able to go out and still she stays here 
and has asked more questions about the 
family than I can answer. And now she’s 
fretting about her bonnet and cloak. I 
haven’t seen her things since the night she 
came here.”’ 

Just then the worthy Graham appeared at 
the door of the dining room. 

“The young person’s breakfast is ready, 


* The right to dramatize is reserved by the author. 


Mrs. Ring. You had better call her down. 
I don’t care to call her or to be taking or- 
ders from her any more. I shall give notice 
to-day, Mrs. Ring. I cannot remain in the 
service of a lady who disappears, the Lord 
knows where, and leaves a Salvation Army 
person to give orders.” 

“Very well, Mr. Graham. I will pay you 
your wages to-day and you can go.” 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Ring, I shall await 
orders from my mistress herself.” 

““Nobody knows how long you ’ll have 
to wait. You can have your own breakfast, 
Mr. Graham, and I’ll call Salvation down.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Ring.” 

And then he. majestically withdrew to 
lower and more congenial regions. 

Mrs. Ring went slowly up the dark and 
silent stairs in no amiable mood. 

“One would never suspect Miss Salva- 
tion wasn’t mistress of the house. She 
takes it for granted she’s to stay here in- 
definite.” 

A moment later the front door opened 
and Eleanor Brown, latch key in hand, en- 
tered the house. Behind her came the 
frightened and tearful Sadie. Eleanor Brown 
still wore the cloak and bonnet that had 
been her shield for so many days and nights, 
but the moment she closed the front door she 
began slowly to untie the faded ribbons of 
the bonnet. 

“Come in here, Sadie.” 

She led the way into the great dim draw- 
ing room, and going to the window opened 
the shutters and let in a narrow bar of yel- 
low light. Sadie dropped wearily into a 
big sofa and taking out a dingy pocket hand- 
kerchief began to cry. 

“‘T am glad you can cry, Sadie. You will 
feel better for it.”’ 

Her own eyes seemed dry with a new 
kind of grief—too unutterable for words, 
too humiliating for tears. She had by this 
time taken off the bonnet and cloak and 
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thrown them over a chair. She brushed her 
hair back behind her ears with a weak ges- 
ture. The little movement seemed to change 
her appearance completely and Sadie looked 
up through her tears in a kind of stupefied 
wonder. Just at this instant Mrs. Ring, 
who had heard the opening of the shutters, 
came down stairs and stood for a moment 
surprised and a little frightened at the door. 

“Oh, good morning, Mrs. Ring. How is 
the patient upstairs ?” 

“‘Good morning, miss. I am very glad to 
see you home, miss. There has been callers 
here every day, miss. I told them you were 
expected any day. That young person up- 
stairs, miss, has quite recovered. She’s 
been down every day for a week, but she 
wouldn’t go out without her cloak and bon- 
net.” 

“They are here. 
to her room.” 

“Oh, you ’ve found them! We’ve hunted 
everywhere for them.” 

‘‘ Are the servants all well, Mrs. Ring?” 

“Yes, miss, and they will be very glad to 
see you at home again.” 

“ And, Mrs. Ring, you may tell the En- 
sign, if she is awake, that I wish to see her, 
and tell Graham to serve breakfast for two 
at once.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

Mrs. Ring saw the forlorn Sadie crying 
on the sofa, but was too well trained even to 
notice her presence. She took the cloak 
and bonnet and went with them upstairs. 

Eleanor Brown sat on the sofa beside the 
tearful Sadie. She must settle one or two 
points before deciding what to do next. 

“ Try to calm yourself, Sadie, and tell me 
all about it and answer my questions truth- 
fully, if you wish me to help you.” 

The girl made no reply and Eleanor 
Brown went on asking questions, each one 
of which was like a stab in her own heart. 

“When I found you in that restaurant at 
the Blue Elephant, this person, this man, 
had left you. Where had he gone?” 

“He said he would go to the office and 
see about a room. Oh! Hallelujah! It ain’t 
no use your asking me questions. If you’d 
let me alone it would have been all right. I 
E-Apr. 


You may take them up 
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don ’*t see what made me follow you anyway. 
There wasn ’t a man in the place seemed to 
dare to refuse you and what could I do? I 
had to follow you, and I wish I’d staid with 
him.” 

“Oh, Sadie !’”’ 

“Tt ain’t no use talking, Salvation. He 
said he’d marry me in the morning. Why, 
he had the ring ready in his pocket—I saw it.” 

“ And you were willing to go with him ?” 

“Of course I would. You’d go with him, 
if he was to ask you to. Other girls have 
men to take care of them and they don’t 
have to work. I hate work and tea and 
bread and living with pa and ma. I want 
good clothes to wear and plenty to eat—and 
some fun. I never seemed to have any fun.” 

“Teil me. Do you love this person?” 

“Him? Of course Ido. He was good 
to me.” 

“* Have you known him long?” 

“T ’ve met him four times.” 

“And you are willing to marry a man 
whom you had met four times?” 

“Yes, I would. I tell you, Hallelujah, a 
girl hasn’t many chances. There’s too 
many girls and there ain’t work enough to 
go round; ’sides, I hate work. I don’t see 
why I should n’t have a home same ’s other 
girls. I don’t see why you fetched me here. 
It would have been all right by this time.” 

“Tt would have been all wrong, Sadie.”’ 

“TI don’t care—and I don’t believe it. I 
don’t see what makes me follow you, any- 
way. I wanted to stay with him. He was 
good to me.” 

““ Now, listen to me, Sadie. 


I know this 
man and if he wishes to marry you and you 
are willing to marry him—’”’ 


“T am, I tell you. He’s got money. 
He can take care of me.”’ 

“Very well, Sadie. It will be impossible 
for you to be married in your present cos- 
tume. If you will wait here a few moments 
I will go upstairs and look over my things 
and see if I can find a suitable wedding 
dress.”’ 

“Upstairs, Hallelujah? 
your house?” 

“Yes. This house is mine—and my sis- 
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ter's. 


Why, this is n’t 
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“ Oh, then you ain’t no Salvationist !”” 

“| hope to be your salvation, Sadie. Now 
listen tome. I will send my servant down 
to you in a moment and youareto go with her 
and put on whatever clothes she gives you.” 

“You ’ll give me a new dress and gloves 
and hat—regular outfit?” 

“Yes, everything. And after that I will 
see that you meet this doctor—this man.” 

“Why! Is he a doctor?” 

“Yes.” 

“ He did n’t tell me that.” 

“ And you promise to do everything I tell 
you?” 

“Cross my heart, miss. I promise to put 
on everything the girl gives me and thank 
you, too.” 

“T presume your parents will raise no ob- 
jections to this marriage.” 

“Oh, ma will be willing—-and pa—he’s 
no ’count. I’m of age, and I can doas I 
like. Oh! Hallelujah, you know him, Has 
he got money? I won’t never have to sup- 
port him, will I?” 

Eleanor Brown seemed to be fired with 
She rose hastily and 


some high resolve. 
rung the bell and then went to the desk, the 
very desk where she had hidden her father’s 


confession. She took up a pen and began 
to write a note. She must have the assist- 
ance of a gentleman of sense and discretion 
who would execute for her a peculiar and 
perhaps dangerous mission. She must 
send Sadie to Dr. Armstrong with an 
intimation that he must fulfill what she 
believed to be his promise to marry Sadie. 
Mr. Barry Ewing was the nearest and most 
available person for this mission. 

A moment later Graham appeared at the 
door. 

“ Have this note sent at once to Mr. Ew- 
ing, Graham, and you may set the breakfast 
for three instead of two.” 

Graham observed the young girl on the 
sofa and his mistress’s plain and rather 
soiled dress, but he made no comment by 
word or look and disappeared with the note. 

“Graham is a jewel,” remarked Eleanor 
to herself. 

Then as she closed the desk she said also 
to her own heart, 
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**Can any woman understand the heart of 
aman? Howcould such a man care for such 
a creature? Perhaps when she is dressed 
up she will not appear the barbarian that 
she is. If he will marry her, his bride shall, 
at least, come to him clothed and in her 
right mind.” 

She wondered to herself that she could 
think about it all so calmly. Perhaps the 
real depth of her own misery would be 
sounded later. ‘Then she went to Sadie and 
said calmly, 

** You are quite sure this person promised 
to marry you?” 

“Yes, miss, and he ’ll do it.” 

“Very well. I am going to doeverything 
I can to make you presentable and then I 
shall send you home and shall inform him 
that you are ready to be married. Iam go- 
ing upstairs now to see about your things 
and when Mrs. Ring comes you will promise 
to go with her.” 

“And may I keep all the things? ” 

“Everything. You will not run away and 
will do whatever Mrs. Ring wishes?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Very well. Wait here till she comes.” 

Eleanor Brown went slowly up her grand 
stairway to her room. She had arranged 
everything to her satisfaction. She was 
glad he had not spoken to her of love. It 
had been all true and all unspoken and yet 
she was humiliated at the bare thought of it. 
He was false in heart. He cared only for 
that creature below and she would send her 
to him fit to be his bride. ‘Then she sud- 
denly thought of the girl upstairs and quick- 
ened her steps. At the landing she met 
Mrs. Ring, who informed her that the Salva- 
tionist was not yet out of her room. 

“Well, do not disturb her. I’ll change 
my dress and call her myself.” 

Then she gave Mrs. Ring directions about 
taking Sadie upstairs and fitting her out with 
a dress from her own wardrobe. 

“Give her my traveling dress and find 
gloves and a veil, whatever else she needs 
and then let her stay in my dressing room 
till I send for her. Graham can prepare 
breakfast for her and serve it in my dressing 
room.” 
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Mrs. Ring received these rather remark- 
able instructions without apparent surprise 
and then Eleanor Brown entered her own 
familiar room, glad to have once more its 
comfort and seclusion. 

By a singular bit of good fortune Miss 
Eleanor Brown’s footman met Mr. Barry 
Ewing on the walk not far from the door and 
gave him the note. Mr. Ewing read it 
quickly and then followed the footman back 
tothehouse. ‘Thus it happened he reached 
her home at the very moment Eleanor en- 
tered her room. Graham knowing that the 
note had been sent naturally received him 
without question and directed him to the 
drawing room. 

The note had been a great surprise to Mr. 
Barry Ewing. The last time he saw Eleanor 
Brown she had ordered him out of the house. 
Now she cordially invited him to take break- 
fast with her. Besides this, he felt sure he 
might learn something concerning Emily 
Brown. He had no fears whatever that she 
would say anything to Eleanor. He would 


not, if in her place, and he thought she would 
not, forgetting that he was himself a coward. 


Just as he entered the drawing room a 
figure rose from the sofa with half sup- 
pressed cry of joy. 

“Barry! Oh, Barry! How did you find 
me out?” 

“Sadie! You here!” 

“Yes. Hallelujah brought me here.” 

He spoke quietly and hurriedly. 

“T told you, Sadie, not to leave that table 
till I returned and when I came back there 
was a pretty row. They told me a Salvation- 
ist had carried you off.” 

“Oh! Barry, you should see her. She 
took my wrist and said,‘Come!’ I had to 
go, Barry, I had to. The bouncer came up 
and says he, ‘ Let go that girl,’ and she says, 
‘IT will not.’ ‘You will,’ says he. ‘I will 
not,’ says she and he stood right up in front 
of us and tried to stop her. And she walked 
right off as if he wasn’t there and then he 
laid for her—but two young toughs jumped 
on him and laid him on the floor.” 

“Why did you go? There were men who 
would have stopped her.” 

“There wasn’t one. ‘Gentlemen,’ says 
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she, ‘let the man alone. He thinks he is 
doing his duty and I know am doing mine.’ 
And then she took me out like a queen be- 
fore the whole gang. I had to go with her, 
Barry. She might have cut my hand off— 
I should have gone just the same.” 

“They told me a Salvationist woman took 
you away and I went to the Headquarters.” 

“Yes, We staid there last night, and 
came here this morning.” 

“They would not let me see you and I 
went home and in the morning they said you 
had gone.” 

“Oh! Barry! She ain’t no Salvationist at 
all, but she’s got sand.” 

“ Never mind all that now. I’ve found ~ 
you and we’ll go right out and get break- 
fast.” 

“ And shall we be married to-day ?” 

“Yes. I’ve got to go to Europe. Put on 
your hat and we’ll get breakfast and then 
I’ll get you an outfit and then we’ll go to 
the steamer. It sails at twelve o’clock.” 

Sadie paused a moment in thought. 
Why not wait and get the outfit promised 
her by the lady? : 

“Hurry, Sadie. We haven’t a moment to 
lose. Come! here’s your hat.” 

He must get the girl out of the house 
instantly. How and why she was there he 
could not stop to consider. 

“Good morning, Mr. Ewing.” 

It was Mrs. Ring. 

“Oh ! Good morning, Mrs. Ring.” 

“Miss Brown has returned.” 

“Yes. So I heard.” 

“Tf you please, miss, you can come with 
me now.” 

“Oh. That ’s all right, marm. This gen- 
tleman has called for me. I won’t wait.” 

“That’s all right, Mrs. Ring, I assure 
you. I called to take the young lady back 
to her parents.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Ewing. She cannot go 
just yet. My orders were to take her up- 
stairs. If you’ll please be seated I think she 
will soon come down.” 

“Really, Mrs. Ring, I’m very sorry, but 
we have an important engagement—and if 
you will kindly excuse us, we will go. Come, 
Miss Helplessing.” 
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“Pardon me, Mr. Barry Ewing. This 
young person will not go with you. You 
will please come upstairs, miss. Did you not 
promise Miss Brown you would go with me?” 

“Yes. I told Hallelujah I would.” 

“Well, Hallelujah, as you call her, is 
mistress here and you will come with me.” 

“There’s Hallelujah now,” exclaimed 
Sadie. 

Barry Ewing turned to the door and there 
in the hall, paler and a trifle thinner than 
when last he saw her, stood the Salvation- 
ist. She looked at him keenly and then at 
Mrs. Ring and at the young girl who in a 
sort of terror had sunk down on the sofa and 
. Sat staring blankly at her. 

“ Barry Ewing, I know not what new wick- 
edness you contemplate. I know nothing 
about this young girl, but she does not leave 
this house until its mistress has returned.” 

“ Do not presume too far, Miss Brown, on 
the protection of that uniform. I am not 
sure you have a right to wear it.” 

He instantly bit his lip with mortification 
at his extraordinary mistake for there, on 
the stairs, radiant, beautiful and imperial in 


her grand dignity stood Eleanor Brown. 
The Ensign turned joyfully to her, extended 
both hands and kissed her. 
“‘ Ah, dear friend, you have returned. I 
am more than glad to see you again.” 


“Thank you, sister. Are you well?’’ 

“Ah! That is right. Call me sister. 
Thank you, dear friend. Under your roof 
I have recovered strength and spirits. I feel 
that I can now take up again the Master’s 
work.” 

Eleanor Brown extended a hand to Mr. 
Ewing and said cordially, 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Ewing. En- 
sign Brown, let me present Mr. Ewing.” 

They bowed formally without spoken 
recognition. For the woman there was a 
feeling that there must be a mystery here 
which she could not explain. For Mr. Barry 
Ewing it seemed as if he had suddenly come 
upon the brink of a sheer abyss of terrify- 
ing peril and had drawn back safe for the 
the moment. 

Eleanor Brown seemed to be quite mis- 
tress of the situation for she said pleasantly, 
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“Mr. Ewing will stay to breakfast with 
us. Come, Ensign, lead the way and we 
will have breakfast.” 

Bewildered at the sudden turn affairs had 
taken, not daring in Eleanor Brown’s pres- 
ence to claim Sadie, he submitted to the 
situation. Sadie, seeing him speak to the 
lady in the hall, and seeing him turn away 
toward the dining room, slunk out of sight 
at the back of the drawing room. Did he 
mean to desert her after all? 

“Come, miss,” said some one kindly, 
“vou had better go with me.” 

“ All right, marm. Isn’t there any other 
way? I don’t want to see him again.” 

“Come, we can go up the back stairs.” 

“Oh, thank you, marm!” 

In all this meeting it so happened that 
Eleanor Brown did not see Sadie, and, nat- 
urally enough, supposed she was safe up- 
stairs with Mrs. Ring. 

The breakfast was a great success. En- 
sign Brown appeared, at first, a trifle con- 
fused, but that speedily wore off and she 
seemed to be quietly happy. She had only 
eyes for her hostess and watched her with a 
kind of feverish expectancy as if waiting for 
the confirmation of good news, Barry Ew- 
ing she politely ignored. Eleanor Brown was 
radiant, smiling, charming. She treated Mr. 
Ewing with the most cordial friendliness and 
the Ensign with almost sisterly affection. 
For Barry Ewing the breakfast was a puzzle. 
Could it be Eleanor Brown really cared for 
him, was it possible she wished to restore 
him to his old footing of friend and lover? 
With remarkable skill he disguised any fear 
he may have had of Sadie or of the Ensign. 
In his infatuation he thought he could defy 
both. To such depths of idiocy will a man 
descend under the spell of a breakfast and 
clever women. 

The breakfast over, Eleanor Brown ex- 
cused herself to the Ensign and said she 
must see Mr. Ewing on business. 

“Certainly, dear friend, I will go to my 
room—I have much to think about—and 
yet,” she added with a certain gentle author- 
ity, “I should like to see Mr. Ewing before 
he leaves the house. I have something to 
say to him.” 
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“ Certainly, Ensign. I shall be glad to be 
of service.” 

Eleanor Brown led the way to the drawing 
room and quietly closed the door. 

‘“‘T have sent for you, Mr. Ewing, because 
I wish a most important errand done for 
me.” 

He began to speak but she held up a re- 
straining hand. 

“Wait, till I tell you what it is. I wish 
you to go to the Station House and ask that 
policeman number 2,745 call at once to see 
me.” 

“The police, Eleanor!” 

“Yes. The police.” There was just the 
faintest hint of a tremor in his voice. She 
noticed it, but made no remark upon it. 

“Then I wish you would call at the office 
of Dr. Armstrong and ask him to call here 
at his earliest convenience.” 

“Doctor Armstrong. Who is he?” 

“Why, Barry. I do believe you are jeal- 
ous. Can I not ask a young man to call on 
me?” 

Something in her eyes and manner led 
him to the last step of madness and folly. 


He made instant love to her, pleading that 
he had never really loved the Ensign, never 


loved any woman but herself. It may have 
been the bitter disappointment of the night 
before, it may have been a certain belief 
bred of a false education, that no man can 
be true, it may have been a certain despair 
and _ loneliness—something—touched her 
heart. She half promised to accept him and 
then, feeling that, at last, he stood on solid 
ground and could defy a weak and helpless 
creature like Sadie, he joyfully claimed her 
as hisown. She apparently accepted the 
situation—and tried to feel happy. He 
was, at least, a gentleman and was kind, 
thoughtful, and invariably good natured and 
pleasant. 

“Why not?” she said to herself after he 
had gone. ‘It may have been some boyish 
infatuation for the Ensign.” 

She paused abruptly. The Ensign! 
What if it be true? She would soon know. 
The policeman could settle the point about 
the miniature—and then ! 

Mr. Ewing had hardly gone when the Ensign 
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knocked at the door of the drawing room. 

“Come in, Ensign. I want to talk to you 
a moment.” 

“And I, friend, would have speech with 
you before I go.” 

“Why, you are not going?” 

“Yes. Ihave found my cloak and bon- 
net—and the Spirit moves me strangely this 
morning. Somewhere, the Master has work 
for me todo. I wish I had more light for 
there be many dark sayings in my mind that 
need an answer.” 

“Sit down, dear, and tell me. 
it moves you this morning?” 

The Ensign sat on the sofa and looked up 
at the portrait of Eleanor Brown’s father. 
Eleanor’s eyes followed hers, then she looked 
at the girl gazing fixedly at the picture. 
Somehow her heart beat faster. For a 
moment there was a painful pause. 

Then the girl sighed softly and turned 
her large dewy eyes upon Eleanor Brown 
and said slowly, 

“Do you love this Barry Ewing?” 

What could she say? What was the truth 
in her own heart ? 

The pause was broken by the Ensign who 
said with a certain pathetic simplicity, 

“T fear he is walking upon a steep and 
slippery way. I would I might save him.” 

“ Save him?” 

“Yes. Tell me, who is the young girl 
I saw here just now?” 

Eleanor Brown crossed to the sofa and 
sitting beside the Ensign put her arms about 
her. Somehow she felt safe near this heav- 
enly minded woman. 

“ Dear friend, let me confess to you. I 
shall feel happier if I tell you everything. 
That night, when you were brought here, I 
put on your cloak and hat and went out into 
the streets. I felt inspired, as you say, of 
the Spirit to take up your work. I hada 
sudden grief and burden placed upon me 
that night and I felt that work alone would 
save me. For two weeks I have done the 
Master’s work under your cloak and in your 
name. In my walks about the Master’s 
business I learned many things. I came 
home this morning another, and I hope, a 
wiser woman.” 


What is 
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“The Spirit led you, dear friend.” 

“Yes. I see that now. Well, it led me 
to a house where there was a young girl who 
was led into a primrose path by—a man—I 
followed them and unknown to him I took 
her away and brought her here. I know the 
man and —” 

“Stop! You know him.” 

“Yes. He is a doctor—Armstrong.” 

The Ensign seemed to be greatly surprised 
for she sat upright on the sofa and made as 
if she would rise, 

“Tt is not possible you know him?” said 
Eleanor. 

“Yes. I have methim. He called here 
often while you were away. Oh! friend, the 
light has come. I see my duty now and I 
shall do it. Listen. I saw this young girl 
this morning with Mr. Ewing, and after- 
wards I felt it my duty to talk with the girl. 
I found her upstairs arraying herself in much 
fine raiment for her marriage to Mr. Ewing.” 

It seemed as if the words had crushed 
Eleanor Brown’s heart. She sank down upon 
the cushions in a passion of tears. 

“Dear friend, do not grieve for him. 
Bear up, dear 


He is unworthy of your love. 
heart. Be comforted that you have been the 
means of saving that poor child from harm.” 

“No, no. It is not that. Listen—listen.” 


‘‘That is right. We have been together 
in the Master’s work.” 

“Oh, no, no. You do not understand. I 
am too happy—for words—My happiness 
could—only speak in tears, Pardon me, I 
shall be calm ina moment. I must be calm 
—for I must think—” 

How could she tell her, how explain it all, 
how make this unworldly woman understand 
all the happiness that was to be hers, how 
even hint at her own overwhelming relief 
and happiness? Suddenly she dried her 
tears and said nervously, 

“Tell me, Ensign. Cana manand woman 
be married in a few hours—by any officer of 
the law?” 

“T think your laws permit a marriage be- 
fore a justice of the peace provided the par- 
ties are of age.” 

“Yes. I believe you are right. 
Light has been given to me, too. 


Come. 
This Mr. 
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Ewing must be married to that girl upstairs 
at once.” 

** How is it possible? 
him into a marriage?” 

“He can be convinced that it is best. 
Excuse me now, dear. I must send for the 
girl’s mother. You stay with the child up- 
stairs till all is ready for the ceremony.” 

She spoke with quick, decisive energy as 
if she had resolved upon vigorous measures 
and went at once to the desk as if to write a 
note. 

“Pardon me, dear friend. 
would ask you one question. 
for this man?” 

“ Barry?” 

“No. This Dr. Armstrong.” 

For reply Eleanor turned tothe Ensign, put 
her arms about her neck and kissed her. 

“Listen, dear, would you give me your 
blessing—if I loved him?” 

“‘ The Spirit is leading you, dear friend. He 
would bless you both. This Dr. Armstrong 
is a man of God and righteousness, Let 
your heart go to him, if it will. I will go 
now and talk with the child upstairs. It 
seems now as if the call I had to this house 
has been almost answered.” 

“‘T hope so, dear.” 

And so they parted, the Ensign to try to 
bring some sense of responsibility to the for- 
lorn girl upstairs and Eleanor to attend to 
other business. Within ten minutes a mes- 
senger had been dispatched to find Eleanor 
Brown’s legal adviser, Mr. Hemmingway, 
and another messenger had been sent to the 
Helplessing’s flat on the East Side. 

Shortly after, Mr. Barry Ewing returned. 
Eleanor Brown met him in the drawing room 
and received him with marked coldness. He 
reported that the policeman would call within 
an hour or two and that Dr. Armstrong was 
not at home and that he had left a note for 
him. 

** You do not seem to be pleased at the in- 
formation, I think.” 

“Oh, yes. Thank you, Mr. Ewing. 
are very kind.” 

**You will excuse me now, Eleanor. To 
tell the truth I had engaged passage for 
Europe to-day. Now that I am sure of your 
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renewed affection I cannot leave you—I 
must go and countermand my stateroom.” 

“You meant to go abroad! How very 
strange.” ; 

“Was it strange after I felt I had lost you? 
I did not care what I did after that terrible 
misunderstanding the night you went away.” 

The calm assurance of the man shocked 
her. He seemed to notice it and said, 

“Why, Eleanor, would you miss me much 
if I were to go abroad? I see you do care 
for me.” 

She recovered her self-possession quickly 
and instantly decided that, if he would use 
edged tools, he must be met with something 
equally sharp. 

“Why do you give up the stateroom? 
Why not go to Europe?” 

“Oh! I could not go now—not alone.” 

“Why go alone?”’ 

“Oh, Eleanor! Do you mean that?” 

“T mean that you need not go alone. I 
know some one who would gladly go with 
you—at once—to-day, but of course, Barry, 
there would have to be some kind of a cere- 
mony first.” 

The young man’s heart beat fast. The 
prospect was so unexpected, so past all 
dreams of happiness, that it is not at all 
surprising he applied a meaning to her words 
that was wholly unwarranted. 

“Oh, Eleanor! I must kiss you for that.” 

“Wait!” she said with a mischievous 
smile. “You cannot kiss the bride—till 
after the ceremony. Go now, Barry, and 
pack up and return by eleven o’clock. I 
will have the carriage ready and—a justice 
of the peace.” 

It seemed to Barry Ewing as if all his 
anxieties had suddenly melted before the 
rising sun of abrilliant marriage. He could 
hardly contain himself as he went back to 
his boarding house to prepare for his nup- 
tials. He passed a policeman on his way 
who looked at him curiously, but he was too 
excited over his new happiness to notice the 
old man—which was unfortunate for both of 

them. 

A few moments later a policeman called 
and Eleanor Brown at once received him in 
the drawing room. 
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“Thank you, Mr. Officer. I sent for you 
in regard to that miniature that was lost by 
Ensign Brown of the Salvation Army.” 

“Oh, yes, miss. I got your note and I 
brought the thing with me.” 

The old man looked at her sharply as he 
took out the miniature. Then he looked at 
the little portrait doubtfully and then his 
glance fell on the portrait of Eleanor’s father 
upon the wall. Eleanor noticed every move- 
ment with breathless interest. 

“Tt ’s very queer, Miss Brown, about that 
little picture. I used to know your father 
well, I was watchman in his bank, time it 
closed. And yesterday when I recovered the 
thing a young Hallelujah lassie said it be- 
longed to her. It’s the first time I ever 
heard one of the Army claim anything that 
didn’t belong to her.” 

At this moment the Ensign appeared, for 
Eleanor had sent for her. 

“Ensign, this officer had been so fortu- 
nate as to find your lost miniature.” 

“Why. How did you know it was lost?” 

She was wholly unprepared for this ques- 
tion and did not make any reply. The time 
seemed not yetcome. The officer explained 
that through information sent by a Dr. Arm- 
strong they had recovered the miniature. 

“I remember. I did tell the doctor about 
it. May I see it?” 

She took the miniature eagerly, kissed it, 
and then stood silently gazing at the picture 
on the wall. She seemed to be comparing 
the two portraits. Suddenly a deathly pal- 
lor spread over her face and neck. Her 
fingers relaxed and the miniature dropped 
upon thecarpet. The policeman caught her 
before she could fall and gently laid her upon 
the sofa. 

Servants were hastily summoned and the 
poor girl was taken upstairs and laid upon 
her bed. 

“Poor dear,” said Eleanor in her heart. 
“Tt was too much happiness to come so sud- 
denly.” 

The case did not seem to require the as- 
sistance of a doctor and Eleanor returned to 
the drawing room where she had let the of- 
ficer wait. He had picked up the miniature 
and sat with it in his hand. 
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“Thank you, sir, for waiting. 
to see you about another matter.” 

“Ts she better, miss ?” 

“Yes. It is nothing serious. 
all right presently. 
you knew my father.” 

“’Rastus Brown! Yes, miss. 
him well before you were born. 
his bank for years.” 

Then there came into Eleanor Brown’s 
heart a sudden inspiration, one of those flashes 
of thought that inspire to unexpected deeds. 
Why not show this man her father’s confes- 
sion? She went to the desk and from the 
drawer where she had placed it that dread- 
ful night drew forth the folded paper. 

“Will you please look at this paper and 
tell me what you think of it?” 

He took out his spectacles, adjusted them 
carefully, read the entire document while 
Eleanor Brown sat watching him with a fast 
beating heart. At last, he folded the paper 
up and laid it on the table. She dared not 
ask him to speak, and he, for his part, knew 
not how to approach so delicate a subject. 
At last, he said quietly, 

“‘T suppose, miss, you believe it.” 

“Te 

“Have you done anything about it ?” 

“ No—nothing more than to see if any of 
the people could be found.” 

“Have you found any ?” 

“Yes. One. I shall pay as soon as the 
book is produced.”’ 

“ And any number of books ?” ‘ 

“ Yes—if the claims are proved.” 

“Well, miss. It’sapretty game. ’Rastus 
Brown wasn’t the man to make any such 
confession for there wasn’t anything to con- 
fess. That paper is a put up job to work 
you into paying these claims when some- 
body has bought up all the books he can find.” 

“‘ Why, this very person who had the claim 
said she had been offered ten cents on the 
dollar for her book.” 

“That ’s it, miss. You see how the 
scheme was to be worked on you. I am 
glad you showed me the paper, because I 
respected your father and he couldn’t and 
didn’t rob a living soul of a cent—he wasn’t 
made that way, your father wasn’t.” 
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“It is very fortunate, sir, I showed you the 
paper, for this person who had the account 
at father’s bank is to be here very soon. 
Would you mind waiting till she comes ?” 

“ Not at all, miss. It’s right in my line 
of duty for there ’s something going round 
about a young fellow working some such 
game as this. It might be the same party.” 

“There is one thing I do not understand. 
How could any one obtain a list of the de- 
positors of the bank ?” 

“One of the clerks might have kept such 
a list after the failure and we think we know 
who he is.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Mr. Barry Ewing.” 

The announcement came with almostcrush- 
ing surprise. She knew not what to say 
and kept repeating the name mechanically. 

“Yes, miss. That is the man. I met 
him just now in the street and I left a man 
to watch him.” 

Just here Graham announced the arrival 
of Mr. Hemmingway and Mrs. Helpless- 
ing. Mrs. Helplessing was asked to wait a 
moment in the dining room and then Eleanor 
presented Mr. Hemmingway to the officer. 
It took only a moment to explain the situ- 
ation to him and then she left the two men 
to discuss the matter of the confession and 
to decide what had best be done about it. 
Eleanor Brown then conducted Mrs. Help- 
lessing upstairs to where Sadie sat tearful 
and yet happy in a most becoming traveling 
suit of dark blue. 

The meeting between mother and daugh- 
ter was not happy. Sadie was not pleased 
to see her mother, who, she imagined, might 
prevent her marriage. Mrs. Helplessing, 
for a moment glad that Sadie was safe, im- 
mediately fell to complaining of her own 
poverty while her daughter was plainly go- 
ing into some family of wealth and impor- 
tance. 

“Suppose you ’ll have a fine large house, 
Sadie.” 

“I don’t know, mother, we are going 
abroad at twelve o’clock.” 

“Oh! I didn’t know but you’d like to 
have Belial and me come and live with you.” 

Eleanor Brown could not help smil- 
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ing at the cruelty of the suggestion. Mr. 
Barry Ewing would so enjoy the presence of 
his precious parents-in-law in his future 
home. The idea filled her with a certain 
humorous sense of poetic justice that was 
positively diverting. All idea that Eleanor 
had saved Sadie from disaster seemed to be 
quite foreign to Mrs. Helplessing’s mind. 
Everything was lost in the one idea that 
Sadie was to be married in this elegant 
house, to some equally elegant young man. 

Eleanor Brown cut the interview between 
mother and daughter short by abruptly ask- 
ing Mrs. Helplessing if she had found her 
bank book. To her surprise she produced 
the book saying that she had found it in the 
kitchen closet and that on getting the mes- 
sage to call at the house of a Miss Brown 
had brought the book with her in the hope 
that she might learn something concerning 
old ’Rastus Brown who might be related to 
Miss Brown. 

“Yes. Iam ’Rastus Brown’s daughter. 


Give me the book.” 
Thus it happened that Eleanor Brown, who 
had gone out to right a fancied wrong to her 


father’s good name, found in her own home 
the means to right it—and there was noth- 
ing to be righted. It was all such a foolish, 
hasty conclusion that her father had done 
wrong and now there was no need that she 
do anything for one of her father’s creditors. 
She mechanically looked at the book and its 
pitiful little account of scarcely one hundred 
dollars. Should she pay it? Yes—twice 
over—and more. 

Time and the tide at Sandy Hook wait for 
no man and if the bride and groom cross the 
bar to-day it is necessary that the ceremony 
be hastened. Mr. Barry Ewing arrived at 
the Brown mansion at five minutes of eleven 
and was charmed to see the carriage wait- 
ing at the door. He smiled and nodded at 
the coachman and that worthy person bowed 
stiffly and with grim dignity. Graham re- 
ceived him at the door with freezing polite- 
ness. Why the young man did not read 
these signs of danger in the air and fly to 
his boat is past finding out. He went blindly 
on to his destruction, confident and smiling. 
At the entrance of the drawing room his 
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smile faded away. ‘The shutters had been 
closed and the gas lighted, yet burning dimly. 
Coming from the bright sunshine he saw 
only an elderly gentleman who introduced 
himself as a justice of the peace. Then he 
made out a large woman in a handsome cloak 
and a new and very flowery bonnet and a 
man whose coat was carefully thrown open to 
completely hide its very pronounced buttons. 
There were also a few other persons whom 
the young man presumed were friends of the 
family. They were, indeed, the cook and 
two housemaids. 

There was not the slightest delay in the 
ceremony. The bride in dark blue anda 
veil of voluminous proportions appeared. 
The ceremony was quickly gone through, not 
to say rattled through, and the justice 
pronounced them man and wife. One of the. 
company present suddenly turned up the 
gas and there in the doorway stood Eleanor 
Brown. 

She calmly crossed the room to where the 
large woman sat and taking her hand turned 
to the groom and said sweetly, 

“ Allow me, Mr. Ewing, to present your 
mother-in-law.” 

To say that the groom was surprised is 
perhaps trifling. ‘The bride with charming 
innocence brushed aside her veil and said 
with great cheerfulness, 

“Oh! Barry. Iam so happy. 
afraid you wouldn’t come.” 

Mr. Barry Ewing’s next emotion was one 
of sudden and passionate anger. 

“Tricked! Cheated! I repudiate this in- 
fernal trick. It is no marriage.” 

The elderly gentleman in dark blue began 
to button his coat ostentatiously. The justice 
of the peace came forward and stood beside 
Eleanor Brown, and the friends of the family 
discreetly slipped out of the room, for they 
were consumed with unseemly mirth. Mr. 
Barry Ewing failed to heed these things and 
remarked in great warmth, 

“T have been tricked into an outrageous 
marriage through the duplicity of that wo- 
man.” 

“Duplicity, sir! Be careful, sir !” 

“Pardon me,” said Eleanor Brown, “let 
me speak to this person. Mr. Ewing, last 
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night you entered a respectable family on 
the East Side and took the daughter away 
to a place neither you or she should visit. 
You promised the girl you would marry her 
thismorning. I am glad I have been able 
to assist you in keeping your promise. I 
own it is quite possible you were so very 
foolish as to imagine that you might marry 
me. Your friends will be surprised to learn 
what an innocent person you are.” 

The sting of her words seemed to lash 
him to fury, but suddenly his wrath died 
away and his half spoken words melted into 
an unpleasant gurgle in histhroat. The law 
seemed to have risen out of the earth. It 
stood grimly looking at him over Eleanor 
Brown’s beautiful shoulder. The contrast 
of the two figures seemed to freeze his very 
blood. 

Here the lovely bride threw herself upon 
her mother’s neck and wailed. R 

“Oh, mother! I thought he was a gentle- 
man.” 

“T hope he has got money,” remarked the 
fond mother. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Helplessing,’’ said El- 
eanor Brown, “ your son-in-law is perfectly 
able to support a wife. Sadie has money, 
too. You might look in your pocket, Sadie. 
You may find a wedding present.” 

The impulsive Sadie dived into the pocket 
of her suit and drew forth a crumpled bit of 
pink paper. She seemed tograsp its mean- 
ing with a remarkable acuteness. 

“ Ten—lIt can’t be—Ten—Oh! Barry. I 
shall faint. Barry dear, why don’t you give 
me your arm ?” 

Mrs. Helplessing seemed to rise to the 
occasion. 

“Give me the money, Sadie. 
care of it for you.” 

“No, ma, my husband will keep it for me. 
Oh, Barry, I’m so happy. I don’t know 
much, but I'll be your true wife, Barry, 
cross my heart, I will. And, Barry dear, we 
ought to hurry or we may be late to the 
boat.” 

The young man, still mad with his incred- 
ible folly, shook her off. Whereupon the 
law in the person of the justice of the peace 
spoke—roughly and very much to the point. 
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“Mr. Ewing you have been met by a per- 
fectly justifiable ruse and have been simply 
compelled to carry out your own promise. 
You will accept your wife in good faith and 
abide by your marriage contract or go to 
state prison.” 

“Prison !” he repeated with white lips. 

“Quite so. We will not discuss why. 
The law will explain why, if you wish to put 
it to a trial. You tried a most cruel and 
outrageous trick upon the daughter of your 
old employer. There is no need to discuss 
the matter in detail. We have the docu- 
ments and the officer is here to testify against 
you, should you require any proof of our 
claim that you are guilty of a serious of- 
fense.”’ 

“Hush, hush,” said the young man pite- 
ously, ‘ Don’t let my wife hear you.” 

“Oh! certainly. You accept your wife?” 

“Yes—I do.” 

“Very well. 
spare. 


You have not much time to 
Miss Brown will excuse you. I think 


her carriage is waiting.” 
The happy pair went down the steps of 
the Brown mansion and were driven rapidly 


away. Inthe carriage the bride gave the 
groom the check saying simply, 

“Salvation gave me this, Barry, but I’m 
sure she wasn’t no Salvation at all.” 

“She was mine,” remarked the groom— 
which was quite true. 

And then he kissed the bride—right in 
the middle of Broadway—and they both felt 
better. 

A little later a cab drove up tothe door 
and the footman escorted the worthy Mrs. 
Helplessing into it. 

She, too, on Broadway opened a well 
worn purse and took out a bit of paper. 

“Belial was right. ’Rastus Brown’s 
daughter knew she ought to pay it and I am 
glad she did, though I don’t see how she 
figured the interest so high.” 

The justice and the officer also went their 
ways. On the walk they stopped just a mo- 
ment to compare notes. 

“What do you suppose the young man 
meant to gain by hiding that pretended con- 
fession in the Safe Deposit box? Allthe de- 
positors that presented their claims got 
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seventy-five cents on the dollar and the bank 
was wound up. Old Brown himself con- 
tributed largely to the settlement of the 
business.” 

“Tt was a grand bluff to force something 
out of the daughter. Why, sir, even I was 
completely deceived by the forged confes- 
sion. I can only blame myself for showing 
it to the girl without a thorough investigation 
of the whole matter.” 

“He wanted to marry her, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“That may explain it. He probably in- 
tended to discover the paper himself and 
agree to hush it up provided she married 
him. It was an extremely foolish game.” 

“My dear sir, haven’t you been on the 
force long enough to know that criminals are 
often fools.” 

“ They are all fools together, sir.” 

And with this they parted at the Avenue, 
content that one fool, at least, had been saved 
from his folly. 

During the ceremony the door bell had 
rung, but naturally enough, those in the draw- 
ing room were too much interested in other 
matters to heed it. Graham had opened the 
door and finding it was Dr. Armstrong had 
discreetly taken him into the dining room. 
The note left at his office requested him to 
call and see “Miss Brown.” He thought, 
at first, that it might be Eleanor Brown, 
but gave that up as improbable. The note 
was, no doubt, from Ensign Emily Brown. 
He would gladly see her, as she might give 
him some information concerning the absent 
mistress of the house. It, therefore, ap- 
peared perfectly natural that the Ensign 
should enter the room shortly after he ar- 
rived. 

After the first greetings the young man 
asked when she had returned. 

“Returned? Why, I have not been out 
since the accident.” 

“That ’s very curious. I met you last 
night at Mrs. Helplessing’s where I had gone 
to see her about some complaint her daugh- 
ter made against her employers. You were 
there I suppose in the line of your duty. At 
any rate we had quite a confidential talk 
about your hostess, Miss Eleanor Brown.” 
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“You met me last night? Really, friend, 
I do not understand you at all—” 

Then she paused abruptly and added, 

“Ah, the lighthas come. I see now why 
the Spirit led metothishouse. The ways of 
Providence are past finding out. We follow 
the light a little way and it seems very dark 
and again the light cometh and all is clear.” 

Something of the half mystic meaning of 
her words seemed to impress the young man, 
for he said quietly, 

“There are many dark sayings in life 
by which, could we read them, we might 
find the way clearer.” 

She looked at him with a strange, almost 
heavenly smile. It had something of tears 
in it, for her eyes were moist, and yet there 
was an expression of almost seraphic happi- 
ness about the beautiful mouth. 

“ Dear friend, pardon me for any seeming 
presumption. I see the light of great hap- 
piness coming to us both. When it comes 
you will see why I call you dear friend.” 

“T thank you, Ensign.” 

He felt strangely moved and for a mo- 
ment was silent. Then he added, 

“ Still, Ensign, I do not understand who 
it was I met in your guise last night in the 
East Side tenement.” 

“ All will be made plain presently. Stay a 
moment. Do you not recall the story of the 
man who was in great trouble by reason of a 
claim of acertain Jew? The Jew did claim 
in payment of a debt a pound of flesh and it 
seemed as if the matter might go wrong with 
the man, when a worthy doctor of the law 
rescued the man from the Jew.” 

“Oh, Portia.” 

“Yes. That was the name. 
story—long ago—in England. 

“Portia? Can it be possible there is a 
Portia—”’ 

Just then Graham came to the door and 
said that Miss Brown would receive Dr. 
Armstrong in the drawing room. 

Every trace of the wedding had disap- 
peared, the happy pair had gone, the wed- 
ding guests had departed. As he entered 
the room a figure rose to meet him. It was 
the Ensign with her cloak about her and her 
blue bonnet tied under her chin. And yet-— 
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He stood surprised, mystified, and a 
little disappointed. He expected to see 
another. 

“T am very glad to see you again. 
Last night when we parted I feared we might 
never meet again. Many things have hap- 
pened since andI am glad to welcome you 
to my own home.” 

Somehow the blue bonnet had slipped off 
the fair head, the blue cloak, parting in front, 
showed gleams of silk. Then it fell upon 
the floor. 

“ Portia!” 

“Why do you say that ?” 

** Ah, can you notunderstand? You were 
my Portia last night, my East Side Portia. 
I know not, Eleanor, why or how it happened 
but as the Ensign would say, I have been 
led of the Spirit—to you, Eleanor. May I 
stay ?” 

“« Always, dear heart. Always stay with 
me. ‘Tell me once more you love me.” 


“Tell you once more ?”’ 

“Yes. You told meso last night without 
words—at the East Side. I am indeed your 
Portia. I went out under that blue bonnet 
to do my duty and see how great a reward I 
have won.” 

‘“* We were both at work, but mine is the 
greater reward.” 

She would not suffer him even to kiss her 
for her heart was full of another happiness. 
She called softly, 

“‘ Emily, sister.” 

The Ensign came in quietly, confidently, 
and held out both her hands. 

«Sister! I knew the Spirit led me that 
night. I felt sure I was at home.” 

“Yes, dear, athome. All I have is, by 
father’s request, divided between us. I 
went out in tears and misery to do some 
honest work for the Master, and see, how 
great is myreward! I have found you both, 
sister, husband.” 


( The End.) 
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name given to the social philosophy 

of each period in which attempts 
have been made to organize the facts of as- 
sociated human life into systems of thought. 
The system to which the name actually re- 
fers is new in method, and to a certain de- 
gree new in content; but on the other hand 
the new name must not be understood to im- 
ply that the thing for which it stands is es- 
sentially new. Sociology is, in the simplest 
terms, knowledge of social facts brought 
down to date and unified into the best pos- 
sible exhibit of the most significant features 
of human relationships. It would accord- 
ingly be patent usurpation to set up a claim 
that interest in social phenomena is due to 
sociology. This would invert the actual or- 
der of cause and effect. Sociology is the 
latest expression of intelligent interest in so- 
cial phenomena. 
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We are nevertheless just reaching an ap- 
proximately adequate apprehension of the 
requirements to be satisfied in order to per- 
fect a program of investigation which shall 
gather knowledge of social relations that 
may be at once precise in detail and co-exten- 
sive with the range of humaninterests, From 
the Greek philosophers to the modern soci- 
ologists observations have been accumula- 
ting, and processes have been developing, by 
the use of which the proper study of man 
is easier than ever before. Until a very re- 
cent day the study of society has been so 
fragmentary, and its results have been left 
so unrelated to each other, that the conclu- 
sions derived from them have had feeble 
authority. Sociology now takes up the task 
of making the study of society systematic, 
and of combining special knowledge into 
available social wisdom. 

Until political economy developed inde- 
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pendence, and we may say that this achieve- 
ment was simultaneous with the declaration 
of American independence, thought about 
society was divided between history and 
philosophy, using each of these terms ina 
liberal sense. The study of society tended 
either to the narration of events, or to re- 
flections which purported to disclose the 
principles controlling events. Each genus 
of study included various species, so that the 
statements which follow apply with unequal 
strictness to different phases of the kind of 
inquiry to which they refer. 

Historical writing, in which sociology has 
one of its roots, has betrayed in turn most 
of the vices to which mind is liable. Credu- 
lity, for example, has set down as true many 
things which fancy, conjecture, or rumor af- 
firmed. Thus the Roman myths became 
part of Livy’s history. 

Speculative history has represented as facts 
additions that the imagination of the scribe 
held to be probable in view of other things 
which were supposed to be known about the 
facts. The name Herodotus is the classic 
symbol for this sort of history. Its readers 


are in the plight of those who try to de- 
cide from Goethe’s accounts of himself which 
parts are “ Wahrheit” and which are “ Dich- 


tung.” History written under the protec- 
tion of despots has either frankly pandered 
to the prevalent power, as in the case of the 
chronicles preserved upon Assyrian or 
Egyptian monuments ; or it has artfully ideal- 
ized alien social conditions, as in the case of 
the Germania of Tacitus; or it has treated 
topics of its time so diplomatically, as inthe 
case of Machiavelli’s “ Prince,” which may 
by accommodation be called history, that 
the despot might read one thing out of it 
and the critic another; or it has indirectly 
flattered the monarch. by writing of the 
past in the spirit of a retained advocate, as 
in the case of Lord Bacon’s Life of Henry 
VII. In either instance the result is a mass 
of assertion which is useful to seekers after 
truth at present only after it has been sifted 
by scholars who have the skill of detectives. 

Our purpose will be more directly served 
by pointing out deficiencies than by attempt- 
ing to enumerate or estimate the services of 
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this department of social exposition. His- 
tory has at best but partially satisfied men’s 
demand for knowledge of the past. In default 
of adequate analysis of human activities his- 
tory has left out of view large sections of 
knowledge which are of no less importance 
than those studied and recorded. Sociology 
is at present laying upon future historians 
obligations far more comprehensive than 
those discharged by the historians of the 
past. 

Of philosophy, as explanation of human 
relations, similar assertions are true. The 
most flagrant vice of philosophy has been 
its inversion of the order in which the ac- 
quisition of real knowledge is possible. In- 
stead of building up knowledge by patient 
accumulation of facts, the philosophers have 
constructed pretentious conceptions of com- 
prehensive truth, and then they have pre- 
sumed that these liberal assumptions could 
supply sufficient details of fact about nearer 
elements of knowledge. They have thus 
turned knowable facts into a masquerade of 
artificial notions. They have taught men 
that the shortest route to knowledge of hu- 
man affairs is by way of those remote con- 
ceptions which they have treated as abso- 
lute truth. They have consequently made 
their disciples so helplessly far-sighted that 
from disuse their mental vision well nigh 
lost its power to bring near realities into 
focus. 

Adam Smith’s “inquiry into the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations” marks 
the beginning of the era in which history 
and philosophy are adjusting themselves 
with entirely new efficiency to social service. 
It is by no means improbable that in the 
future Adam Smith, rather than Comte, will 
be regarded as the founder of sociology. In 
the spirit of both historian and philosopher 
the Glasgow professor confronted a specific 
social problem, and attempted to solve it in 
the only way in which solution is possible. 
He asked, ‘“ What are the principles in ac- 
cordance with which national wealth is in- 
creased, and in violation of which nations 
remain poor?” The answer must necessarily 
be both history and philosophy. It must be 
a collection of facts, in which the phenom- 
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ena of national wealth or poverty appear, 
and it must bea system of generalizations in 
which the phenomena are interpreted. From 
this time, when political economy may be 
said to have reached its majority, history has 
had new tasks, and philosophy new materi- 
als. In these two changes we must recog- 
nize the beginnings of modern sociology. 

The development of sociology from this 
beginning has been through differentiation 
of new inquiries about society, and corre- 
sponding diversification of the tasks which 
historians and philosophers have had to per- 
form. ‘This processhas not been concerted, 
nor even until lately, to a high degree con- 
scious. On thecontrary the immemorial in- 
terest in the mysteries of human life has 
prompted many men to pursue isolated in- 
quiries into special phases of human experi- 
ence, and for reasons above suggested these 
labors would have had comparatively little 
value, unless the necessity of organizing di- 
vided efforts had appeared to othermen. If 
we use the name historian for all the peo- 
ple who are trying to discover facts relating 
to men in the past, and if we apply the name 
philosopher to all those who are trying to 
combine these facts so that they will reveal 
the most truth about human affairs in all 
time, we may say that in the last century 
history and philosophy have become organ- 
ized through a division of labor so minute 
that no department of human activity is 
wholly omitted from the attention of histo- 
rians and philosophers. 

In this development it has became evident 
that the subjects worth attention, as tributary 
to human advantage, are more distinct and 
numerous than men had realized. We have 
found out that “universal history” which 
traces a certain select sequence, or group of 
sequences, of events through the centuries, 
necessarily omits a thousand times more 
than it reports. Such omissions might pre- 
sumably be due solely to the necessary limi- 
tations of an epitome. The perception to 
which the sociologists are calling attention, 
in this connection, is on the contrary that 
the different departments of human experi- 
ence have not yet received such equitably 
proportioned attention that it is possible to 
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decide justly which classes of facts about the 
past are worth emphasis, and which classes 
may be omitted or minimized in synopsis. 

History and philosophy, that is, the dem- 
onstration of past facts and the interpreta- 
tion of past facts, are thus no longer respec- 
tively simple unities, but they are highly com- 
plex unities. This will appear from refer- 
ence to the course of development in eco- 
nomic knowledge. ‘The men of the so-called 
“historical school” of political economy 
have at last found their proper place, not as 
the founders of a distinct system of econom- 
ics, but as the investigators of a distinct body 
of evidence which must have its place among 
the premises of all valid economic theory. 

But economic action is not the only action 
which has had a history that implicitly con- 
tainsa section of philosophy. For every dis- 
tinct department of human development the 
history is therefore to be traced, in order that 
its philosophy may be derived. If the men 
who use the historical method had learned 
nothing from the example of political econ- 
omy, some of them would be engaged in 
organizing a “historical school” of an- 
thropology, others of politics, of psychol- 
ogy, of esthetics, of ethics. 

But the lesson has been of service 
for students in every other department 
of social investigation. Instead of repeating 
the error, men are engaged in discovering 
the facts and the laws of human develop- 
ment in its distinct physical, economic, 
social, intellectual, esthetic and moral di- 
visions. We have accordingly, within the 
scope of sociology, parallel inquiries, each 
with its historical and its philosophical as- 
pect, which may be designated generally as 
anthropology, economics, social history, 
folk-psychology, politics, esthetics, and 
comparative ethics. The development of 
each element of reality thus recognized 
must be traced separately, and the method 
of its development, or its philosophy, must 
be discovered in its special history; but the 
complex development, and nota single part 
of it, is history proper, and the method of 
co-operation between the various lines of 
development is the substance of social phi- 
losophy. 
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Sociology has thus accomplished an ad- 
justment of a few men’s thoughts to the 
fact that associated human life is a totality 
made up of distinguishable parts, each with 
a history, each with an influence upon the 
other parts, each unintelligible unless in- 
terpreted in its correlations with the rest. 

But sociology is more than a combination 
of history and philosophy. The historical 
habit involves contemplation of social facts 
in two particular aspects; first as products 
of something antecedent, second as factors 
in the production of something subsequent. 
When scrutiny of society comes down to 
date, contemporary conditions necessarily 
come into the field of view in this double 
aspect. There is accordingly set for the 
sociologist the task of knowing the facts of 
contemporary society so intimately that he 
may not only anticipate the action of visible 
tendencies, but still further that he may be 
able to justify methods of interference with 
perverse tendencies, in order to procure 
more desirable results. 

Modern sociology is accordingly develop- 
ing a new species of scholar, whose function 
it is to do philosophically what the reporter 
of the daily press does superficially, viz.: 
to set in order the significant elements of 
contemporary life. The material addition 
which the new sociology makes to history 
is classified and related knowledge of 
meaning terms in the present social 
equation. 

The sociologists confront the fact that 
human beings, whose characteristics and 
whose needs have been exhibited with a 
large degree of definiteness during trace- 
able human history, now find themselves in 
peculiar social conditions, within which 
they have to work out their own solution of 
the problem of happiness. It is the 
ambition of the sociologists to comprehend 
and expound the facts of human conditions 
so completely that their own generation 
may get a larger proportion of the possible 
goods of life than would be obtainable 
without the help of social philosophy. In 
other words, knowledge of present soci- 
ety and its possibilities involves compre- 
hension of present human activities in the 
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same orderly arrangement in which it has 
been found necessary to group historical 
facts for purposes ‘of intelligence. In 
order to be wise about the tasks which 
living men have to perform we must take 
into account the facts of the physical en- 
vironment in which we live, our inherited 
and acquired physical and mental traits, 
the peculiarities of our industrial organiza- 
tion, and of our technical resources, the 
written and unwritten laws of government, 
and of society as distinguished from govern- 
ment, the ideals of advantage and happi- 
ness which are dominant, and the codes of 
conduct which are potent. 

Recognition of this necessity accounts 
for the industry that has been displayed in 
recent years by students of society in ex- 
amining conditions which had previously 
attracted little notice. To know society it 
has become necessary to know neglected 
and despised elements of society, and 
obscure and apparently insignificant re- 
lations within society. Hence the attention 
to the defective, dependent, and delinquent 
classes, which has been so noticeable that 
many have mistaken this attention for the 
whole business of sociology. . Hence the 
study, notably in Germany, France, and 
England, of the physical conditions of 
factories and of operatives’ dwellings. 

No facts that have a part in determin- 
ing the direction or the results of human 
efforts to attain the ends of life may be 
omitted henceforth when men attempt to 
plan philosophically for the improvement of 
parts or the whole of society. The social 
factors that have had most consideration in 
the past, nationalities, governments, armies, 
laws, may not disappear from view; but the 
quality of life must become more important 
than its quantity, and the fortunes of 
individuals, as limited by institutions, must 
become relatively more interesting than the 
mass movements of nations. 

It is for reasons just hinted at that the 
so-called “labor problem” has occupied so 
much of the attention of social theorists 
that it in turn has been mistaken by many 
for the peculiar province of sociology. Its 
relation to social philosophy in general wiil 
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illustrate the connection between sociology 
and all the tasks of present society. 

Sociology, in so far’ as it is scientific and 
authoritative at all, discovers or rediscovers 
laws of social ethics, very much as physiol- 
ogy sanctions the ethics of individual hy- 
giene. Labor problems are not altogether 
entanglements between bad men; they are 
complications among men, both employers 
and employees, who are partially in the 
dark about the real relations of the interests 
in controversy. Sociology is not likely to 
be of much use as arbiter in a given case, 
but sociology cannot fail to be of large 
service in removing the misconceptions out 
of which the controversies arise. 

During the summer of 1894, for example, 
circumstances brought two phases of social 
doctrine into collision in a peculiar way in 
the United States. On the one hand, men 
with very little exact knowledge of business 
attempted to schoolmaster the organizers of 
industry, and to prescribe a moral code to 
which business should conform. On the 
other hand, men who questioned the 
authority of this code, or of some of its 


precepts, angrily denounced the would-be 


teachers and reformers. Good men actually 
ridiculed the idea that ethical principles can 
have any bearing upon industrial practices. 

The function of sociology in the premises 
is to show that both these kinds of men are 
seriously wrong. On the one side, the fault 
is not in desiring the control of business by 
ethical principles, but in premature assump- 
tion of superior knowledge of ethical prin- 
ciples. On the other side, the fault is in 
rousing opposition to ethical principles, as 
such, instead of demanding proper creden- 
tials for the alleged ethical principles. 

It must be admitted that the sociologists 
themselves are not yet clear about the 
ethical phases of sociology, and they conse- 
quently do not yet furnish the guidance to 
be desired in arriving at such distinctions. 
Sociology has the means of enlightenment, 
however, about the ethics of social relations, 
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and its mission is therefore evident. Just 
at present the foremost task of sociology is 
to buttress men’s confidence in the majesty 
of moral law, especially because it is neces- 
sary to impeach so many incompetent inter- 
preters of the law. 

The industrial questions of the day are 
so many challenges to modern men to find 
out just what is moral under our new con- 
ditions. The railroad, the factory, the 
wage system, the trust, the lobby, the over- 
crowded city, as we know them to-day, are 
comparatively new things. They contain 
and make complications which our political 
and commercial and religious traditions do 
not simplify. There is no doubt that 
honesty, and truthfulness, and justice, and 
mercy, and humanity, and fraternity belong 
in these new conditions, and ought to con- 
trol them; but it is no wonder that men in 
the midst of this complexity have little con- 
fidence in the ability of theorists to decide 
the precise form in which these eternal 
virtues should appear in their own particular 
difficulties. In spite of unfortunate em- 
barrassments from the unintelligent zeal of 
ignorant champions of righteousness, the 
world’s need of righteousness as its organi- 
zing principle becomes more apparent with 
each generation of human experience. The 
obvious function of sociology is to beara 
large part in establishing the authority of 
righteousness in social relations. 

It would have been easy to schedule a 
long list of claims for the social sciences on 
account of their services in the past. It 
accords better with the spirit of sociology 
to speak of the tasks which it is under- 
taking for the future. The account of 
society with sociology is hardly opened. 
The ledger of coming generations must 
declare whether sociology shall have worthily 
fulfilled its purpose of rendering such faith- 
ful report of social facts and possibilities, 
that men may co-operate more intelligently 
than in the past to secure national prog- 
ress. 
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Words by Mary A. Lathbury. 
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Music by Theodore F. Seward. 
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HOW CHRISTIANS DESTROYED A TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


LTHOUGH I believe the readers of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN to be asa whole 
the fairest-minded of any in the world, 
nevertheless I feel obliged to ask them in 
advance to read all of this article patiently 
before they condemn it. It is no light task 
for me to write it for it tells of mistakes made 
by a band of well-meaning missionaries, and 
I know that every active Christian instinc- 
tively flies to the defense of these followers 
of the Apostles whenever a word is said in 
criticism of what they do. But because I 
love all the works of God as found in nature, 
and especially those human beings found in 
out-of-the-way parts of the earth whom we 
call heathen, I am constrained to go on with 
the task hoping that a sober story of the 
evils brought upon one tribe by mistaken 
zeal may serve to lessen the ills overhanging 
others as yet undestroyed. 

To my mind the most interesting tribe of 
Indians in the whole world was the Yahgan, 
that once flourished and now exists among 
the small islands and channels of the Cape 
Horn group. This region and its climate 
have been often described by explorers, while 
some attention has been given to the natives 
also. The Cape Horn group and the near 
by islands are without exception submerged 
mountains. It is a region of snow-covered 
peaks, wooded slopes, rugged precipices, bar- 
ren clefts, and blue glaciers. Rarely is there 
a beach wide enough for the comfortable land- 
ing of a ship’s company, for the slopes as 
well as the precipices and clefts run down 
into the sea, and only a water-worn line 
would show where the surf had broken, could 
the waters be drained away. Of the weather 
it need only be said that the seasons are a 
prolongation of March and November as 
these months are known to the people of 
northern New York. It is rarely very cold 
and save for the days of Indian-summerlike 
beauty in winter, the weather can scarcely be 
called tolerable to an unacclimated white man. 

In this inhospitable region was seen by 


every explorer a‘race of Indians who, re- 
markable as it must have seemed to every 
reader of travels, lived practically naked. 
A single otter skin across the shoulders with 
an apron added for the women was all the 
clothing they wore as civilized people under- 
stand the word clothing. Nevertheless they 
were protected from the inclemency of the 
weather by a most interesting design in their 
structure and by a most interesting custom. 
Beneath the Yahgan’s skin was found a 
layer of fat and this was supplemented by 
liberal and frequent applications of any 
handy oil to the skin without. That oil ap- 
plied to the skin is a right good protection 
against a cold rain or in a cold plunge is a 
fact known to every expert swimmer. 

The canoes of the Yahgans were made of 
bark braced with split saplings. Their 
weapons consisted of slings and two kinds of 
harpoons while along slender stem of Ant- 
arctic kelp did duty asa fish line. No hook 
was used. ‘The fish swallowed the bait tied 
to the line and was then towed gently to the 
surface where it was speared or lifted from 
the water by hand. About the only tool 
they used was an ax made of a big clam 
shell, with a stone lashed to it to give weight 
and a handhold. They made baskets but 
no kind of pottery. Clam shells, the bones 
of animals, bladders, and the baglike leaves 
of kelp answered their every purpose in the 
household economy. Yet they always cooked 
their food, except certain kinds of mussels— 
roasted or broiled it over the fire. Primitive 
as were the Yahgans—although they had but 
just arrived at what may be called the stone- 
age development as manufacturers—they 
made everything simply perfect if the materi- 
als at hand and the purpose be considered. 

But it is not until the Yahgans are con- 
sidered mentally that their most wonderful 
characteristics are appreciated. Here was 
a people who might well be called the Ant- 
arctic Highlanders, because they lived in 
a mountainous region and farther south than 
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any other known race. Théir home was be- 
neath a sky that frowned almost contin- 
ually. To the casual observer like the early 
explorer their lot was utterly wretched. But 
the air was alive with wild fowl; whales, 
seals, otters, and fish swarmed in the sea; 
every rock revealed by the falling tide was 
covered over with mussels while a fun- 
gus that served as a substitute for bread 
grew in vast quantities on the trees of the 
more sheltered mountain slopes. 

“Food was abundantand life easy. They 
had plenty of time for mental pleasures,” 
said the Rev. Thomas Bridges, a missionary 
there, while talking about the tribe. And 
they used their time well. Consider that 
the Kansa Indians have a _ vocabulary of 
three thousand words, that the largest vo- 
cabulary ever compiled from the Eskimo 
language contained seven thousand words 
and then turn to the Yahgans, and it is found 
that they had and used, with compounds 
counted in, more than forty thousand words, 
—words that were full of vowels and as sweet 
to the understanding ear and as flexible te 
the tongue as any that ever served lover or 
orator or writer or the trickster in trade. 

It was a marvelous language, and study 
shows the wonderful characteristics of this 
race of heathen. They were modest in speech, 
for they had one set of words and names 
for use in society when certain matters had 
to be discussed and another set which man 
and wife or two men by themselves might 
use in discussing the same matters. They 
had no word that meant to obey nor did they 
give commands. ‘They requested that their 
wishes might be carried out. The squaw 
was bought and sold but she was not 
the slave squaws are elsewhere. She pad- 
dled the canoe, caught the fish, gathered 
the mussels, and cooked the food but her 
husband when he addressed her used a po- 
liteterm. Even when speaking of his own 
weapons he used the word “our” instead 
of “my.” They had no word for God nor 
had they any idea of a future existence. 
When one died the relatives painted their 
faces so that all beholders could tell the 
cause or manner of the death and then 
mourned in silence for one who was “lost.” 
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In their marriage relations polygamy was 
sanctioned but family blood was so carefully 
respected that no man took even a second 
cousin for a wife. 

Of the earliest attempts to convert the 
Yahgans, when Capt. Allen Gardiner of the 
British navy landed at Spaniard Harbor, 
Terra del Fuego, in 1851, and starved to 
death through fear of the savages, and the 
Rev. Garland Phillips was murdered in 1859 
because he had accused a couple of Yahgans 
of stealing, little need be said because the 
stories have been often told in mission pub- 
lications. So, too, the fact that W. H. Stir- 
ling, now the Church of England bishop for 
South. America, lived for seven months on 
Ushnara Bay, in Beagle Channel, in the year 
1869, need only be referred to. Real and 
continued missionary work among the Yah- 
gans began when Bishop Stirling was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Thomas Bridges in 1870. 

Bridges was as active and persistent a la- 
borer as ever a mission society had, and in 
his study of the Yahgan language and the 
Yahgan character has done a work of the 
greatest interest and value to anthropolo- 
gists. In his work as a missionary it appears 
that he made a very great mistake but I am 
sure he was actuated by a sincere desire to 
benefit the aborigines, while it must be said 
that Bishop Stirling and all connected with 
the mission sincerely believed that what was 
done was right. For metoputa mere opin- 
ion against the beliefs of this working host 
would be presumptuous. I do not do so. 
I mean to relate the facts as they were given 
to me by Mr. Bridges himself and as they 
appear in reports of which I obtained copies 
from Mr. Bridges while on a voyage through 
the islands south of the Strait of Magellan in 
May, 1894. 

When Bishop Stirling first landed to live 
among the Yahgans he made a written state- 
ment of his objects in doing so. These were 
“to exercise a direct and constant influ- 
ence over the natives; to get the children 
within the zone of Christian teaching and ex- 
ample, and to encourage a more general and 
regular disposition in them 4 adopt our 
ways.’ The italics are mine. Mr. Bridges 
also made a written statement of what he 
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wanted to do in addition to telling the story 
of Christ. Ina report dated August 25, 
1883, he says: ‘ Farming industries must, 
as far as wecan see, be the future of the na- 
tives of this land.” 

The point of these quotations is this: The 
task the missionaries undertook included 
not alone the preaching of the gospel; they 
labored as well to change a tribe of roving 
fishermen and hunters, with whom “food 
was abundant” and “life was easy,” into 
farmers. It was assumed that the Yahgans 
would be better off as farm laborers than in 
the roving life to which they had been ac- 
customed for time out of mind. To this 
end the missionaries started in to create a 
farm, on the shores of Ushnara Bay. They 
cut timber and built houses, sheds, barns, and 
fences. They dug upthe ground with spades 
and planted turnips, cabbages, lettuce, and 
even potatoes, all of which produced crops 
that considering the latitude and the climate 
must be called remarkably good, though not 
to be compared with the crops in the Mecca 
county of all Chautauquans. In all this 
work natives were induced to take part—— 
they were hired to do it with food and with 
the clothing that the white men wore. Here 
is the daily routine as maintained at the 
mission according to a report dated October 
25, 1875: 

“« At 6 o’clock our new bell sounds to pray- 
ers. Instruction and worship continue till 
7:15. The people goto work till 8, and then 
they breakfast. Work is resumed at 9 and 
continues till 1, when the bell rings to din- 
ner; at 2 it rings to work, at 5:30 to tea. 
The daily breakfast is a pound of navy 
bread per man; the dinner is cooked in our 
yard under the charge of Mr. Lawrence, who 
has one or two boys under him; and tea like- 
wise. A break is made in the morning and 
the afternoon working times, spaces of four 
and three and a half hours respectively, bya 
distribution of a refreshing drink of milk and 
water slightly thickened with flour and 
sweetmeats.” 

In the report of December 20, 1875, we 
get an approximate idea of the wages the 
Indians received, for in referring to a native 
it says, ‘‘ He was several weeks employed, and 


regularly came*to our meetings for worship 
and instruction; as payment he received a 
sufficiency of food and a shirt.” 

That it was uphill work making farm 
laborers of these hunting Indians none need 
doubt, and the reports speak of it, of course. 
“The natives are culpably idle at this as at 
all other work they do, and yet they clamor 
for more pay, and even speak of ceasing to 
work unless their pay isincreased 
men when left much to themselves become 
very idle, and rest a great deal more than 
they should ; they say they are tired and sore, 
and you have to be constantly at them to 
get them todo a fair day’s work.” So run 
the quotations. 

Nevertheless after eleven years of per- 
sistent labor about twenty acres of land had 
been enclosed and were for the most part 
cultivated. Cattle and goats had been in- 
troduced and Indian proprietors owned 
about 1oo cattle all told. They gathered 
sufficient vegetables to support themselves 
after a fashion and there was, in fact, quite 
a Christian village. In all, the baptismal 
register showed 137 names. An orphanage 
erected chiefly by the Indians contained 25 
children. 

That the natives about the mission 
were clothed as white people, scarce need 
be told. They had also, of course, aban- 
doned the habit of greasing themselves from 
head to foot. Further than that a very 
large part of the tribe that did not gather 
about the mission had been led to adopt the 
clothes of white folks. Coats, trousers, 
dresses, etc., became the style after the 
advent of white people and the wanderers 
brought furs to the station and took them to 
Punta Arenas and to passing ships to trade 
for wearing apparel. 

Although but 137 had been baptized in 11 
years out of a tribe numbering 3,000 souls, 
a very great change had been wrought in 
the habits of the unbaptized. The Yahgans, 
exasperated by the illtreatment received from 
sailors in the sealing fleet (chiefly under the 
American flag, too,) had slaughtered every 
crew of wrecked seamen that fell into their 
hands, saving one individual in each, how- 
ever; that, after he had seen the death of 
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all his mates, he might be sent back by the 
way of the Strait of Magellan steamers to 
tell the white folks to keep away from that 
region. ‘This custom was eradicated by the 
missionaries so that wrecked sailors instead 
of being slaughtered were aided and con- 
ducted to the mission or some other place of 
safety. . 

That some of the race shouid have been 
converted to Christianity; that still more 
should have abandoned a roving life to settle 
down as farmers under Christian influences ; 
that more still should have substituted soap 
for fish-oil; that the majority of the naked 
tribe should have been clothed in that 
inclement region ; that the custom of slaugh- 
tering unfortunate seamen in revenge for 
the wrongs done by others should have been 
entirely eradicated—all this seemed like a 
great triumph of civilization. The effort to 
induce Yahgans to “ adopt our ways” had 
certainly not been in vain. 

Of the benefits derived by Cape Horn 
commerce there need be no question. ‘That 
the Yahgans who had been converted had 
received a priceless blessing all the readers 
Whether or not the tribe had as 


will agree. 
a whole been benefited in material or even 
in spiritual matters, each reader can decide 
for himself on learning the facts. 
The children who had thrived 
under the shadows of glacier-covered mount- 


naked 


ains, who had been fat and rugged and 
happy when rubbed over with fish oil to 
shed the icy spray from their bodies, fell sick 
and died when placed in the warm orphanage, 
washed and clothed. Every child that went 
into the orphanage to stay any length of 
time died. It isnowempty. To substitute 
soap and flannels for oil in the treatment of 
these children was really a mortal blow. 
When washed and clothed white 
fashion the Yahgans as a tribe were, perhaps, 
more attractive to white eyes. But was it 
an advantage to Yahgans that they should 
be more attractive to white eyes? ‘That 
they were less healthy is abundantly testified 
by the missionaries. Even when the flood 
tide of success had reached the mission early 
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inthe ’80’s the effect of the change in habits 
was beginning to show in fearfulform. The 
men doing farm work had complained of 
being ‘tired and sore.” When clothed as 
farm laborers and washed clean they became 
subject to colds, pneumonia, and consump- 
tion to a degree theretofore undreamed of. 
“The women were so attentive to the sick 
that they contracted the diseases,” said Mr. 
Bridges. In many ways the ills spread 
through the tribe. 

The success of the builders in erecting “a 
Christian village,” attracted the attention of 
the Argentine government, and a govern- 
ment station with soldiers and seamen came 
to Ushnavra. It was the existence of a safe 
village that brought them here. Then came 
a rush of prospectors and miners from Punta 
Arenas seeking gold while government 
ships at regular intervals called at the station. 
Traders came “with the accursed evil of 
drink.” ‘ Thevery hostility of the natives of 
Tierra del Fuego has protected them against 
that evil,” says the record. It had done 
more, it had kept the white loafer and the 
forecastle brute entirely away from the tribe. 

The traveler who went among the Cape 
Horn islands in the old days found a tribe of 
heathen numbering all told over 3,000. 
They were naked and greasy and offensive 
to the eyes and nose of the traveler, but 
they were round limbed, deep chested, well 
fed, rugged in health, and the merriest, 
happiest heathen race on earth. He who 
goes there now finds a remnant numbering 
less than 300, who are clothed in the ragged 
cast-off garments of the whites of Punta 
Arenas, and, for the most part, bearing on 
their faces the repulsive marks which follow 
from association with degraded whites in 
every region. The tribe has been ruined 
and will be’exterminated very soon. 

These are the facts. It is not in any 
degree desired to question here the value of 
telling the story of Christ to the heathen, 
but each reader may, and every young mis- 
sionary should, ask himself: “Is it right to 
encourage a more general disposition in 
them fo adopt our ways?” 
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A CONVERSATION WITH THE U. 


S. COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, 


RECOUNTED BY HERBERT JOHNSTON. 


MONG the men of achievement in 
which this country abounds there is 
one who occupies an eminent place, 

distinctly his own, in this fiz de siécle period. 
That man is Col. Carroll D. Wright, the 
United States commissioner of labor. 

Col. Wright is first a statistician. He 
was the second chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor and has been at the head 
of the Federal Department charged with the 
investigation of the conditions of labor, 
since its establishment. But he is not alone 
‘a statistical expert. The other elements 
which have contributed to make his career 
alike notable and full of interest are clearly 
in evidence. He is a man of action, 
thoroughly accustomed to the exercise of 
important generalship; moved always by 


high purpose and distinguished by eminent 


abilities, genuine scholarship, and sensible, 
discriminating judgment. He holds scund 
views and is withal a conservative. 

It is in the focus of the converging 
elements which make social questions of 
paramount importance to-day that Col. 
Wright stands, permanently entrenched as 
an estimable, able authority, wielding a 
tremendous, rational force for social peace, 
backed by a useful and successful career, 
which began almost With the history of 
governmental institutions for the investiga- 
tion of the conditions of labor. 

Twenty-seven years ago there existed no 
regularly organized department under any 
government in the world, equipped and 
authorized to investigate systematically 
work, wages, and the social conditions of 
working people. It was purely an American 
idea which conceived the plan of bringing 
the functions of government to bear on this 
special field of social inquiry and it found 
application first in the state of Massachu- 
setts when in 1869 the original Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor was established. It was 


then as it is now the day for the empirical 
study of social questions and the new in- 
stitution was founded not that it might 
influence the growth of the struggling labor 
movement in the United States but for the 
purpose of putting society in possession of 
facts arranged in statistical form obtained 
by experts after the most exhaustive re- 
search carried on under the direction of 
public authority. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor produced important results from 
the very beginning of its history. The 
continuous, systematic statistical inquiry of 
the conditions of labor was found to be a 
public essential and the success of this 
pioneer institution destined for the idea upon 
which it was based a widespread and fruitful 
application. To-day thirty-two American 
states employ this method in a variety of 
forms while the Federal Government through 
its Department of Labor carries on inde- 
pendent investigations by the statistical 
method which those of the separate com- 
monwealths admirably supplement. Nor 
has this American idea found acceptance in 
its native landalone. Seven of the foremost 
nations of Europe, England, France, Belgi- 
um, Germany, Russia, Austria, and Sweden, 
have institutions similar to our bureaus of 
labor statistics, their work being conducted 
as best suits the character and policy of their 
different governmental systems. 

It is with the development of this Ameri- 
can idea that Col. Wright has been most 
intimately associated. The record of his 
life would include the history of statistical 
inquiry into social conditions, and the 
establishment of a rational basis of action 
for the deductive social philosopher of the 
future. 

These thoughts ran through my mind as 
I proceeded to subject the commissioner to 
the interviewing process, another idea 
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which, by the way, owes its origin to 
American genius. As we drew up our 
comfortable chairs before a huge log fire in 
the library of a friend’s house, whither we 
had gone to escape any possible interruption, 
I asked Col. Wright about his early life. 

“*T was born in New Hampshire at Dun- 
barton,” he said, “not far from Concord, 
July 25, 1840, so I am just turned fifty-four. 
My early years from the time I was fifteen 
or sixteen I spent in Washington, N. H. I 
attended the schools there, among them the 
excellent academy which existed at the 
time; afterwards the public schools of 
Reading, Mass., where my father removed. 
My last work in 
school was at the 
academy at Ches- 
ter, Vt. I was 
eighteen when I 
left Chester and I 
commenced _teach- 
ing the year before 
and taught for 
sevenor eight terms 
in Cheshire County, © 


New Hampshire, 


and in Vermont. 
During the latter 
part of my teaching 
experience in De- 
cember, 1860, I 
began the study of 
law in Keene, N. H. 

“In 1861 I con- 
tinued my law 
studies in Dedham, 
Mass., and in 1862 at Boston. Being ona 
visit to New Hampshire in September of ’62, 
I enlisted for the war in a company that was 
about to be made up largely of old pupils 
and schoolmates.” 

“Did you enlist as a private, Colonel?” 

“Yes; I enlisted as a private in the 14th 
New Hampshire Volunteers. We went 
into service in October and before leaving 
the state I received a commission as 
second lieutenant. In December, 1863, I 
was commissioned as adjutant of my regi- 
ment, and in December, ’64, as its colonel. 
I left the service in March, 1865, and went 
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back to the law office in Boston which I had 
left in 62. I was admitted to the bar 
in Keene, N. H., where I intended to 
locate, in October, ’65, but was too much 
broken down physically to begin practice. 
It was not until the fall of 1867 that I did 
so. It was then in Boston, where I was 
admitted to the bar of Suffolk County and 
to the bar of the United States courts. I 
practiced law for seven years in Boston, 
taking up patent law as a specialty.” 

“Did you take an active interest in poli- 
tics meanwhile?” 

“At times: In 1871 I was sent to the 
Massachusetts Senate and again in ’72, 
serving two terms. 
At the close of the 
second term I was 
appointed chief of 
the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which 
had been organized 
four years before.” 

“‘Was your whole 
time taken up with 
the practice of law 
before your election 
to public office, and 
was it a lucrative 
practice?” 

“‘T was very busy 
in the law after the 
first year. My first 
six months was a 
severe struggle. I 
took in $96. But 
after that success followed my efforts, until I 
made a practice for myself worth nine or ten 
thousand dollars a year. My last year’s 
cash receipts in my practice were nearly 
$10,000, and it was during the first two years 
of my occupancy of the statistical position, for 
with the permission of the government of 
Massachusetts I continued my practice 
after receiving my appointment. But at 
that time I had become so thoroughly in- 
terested int the work of original investigation 
of social and industrial conditions that I 
abandoned the law, sold my books, and 
lived on the salary of $2,500 paid me by 
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the state. I am very glad you asked me 
this question because once in a while I see 
in some criticism of my work that I hold 
office and have managed to retain office for 
pecuniary reasons, when the fact is, I 
abandoned a practice of nearly $10,000 a 
year asa young man of thirty-five years of 
age, for the meager compensation ac- 
companying my statistical work; and I will 
say further that I was invited into the 
position and have retained my hold upon 
statistical work ever since.” 

“Did you serve in the Massachusetts 
Legislature as a Republican?” 

“TI did. Ihave always been a Republi- 
can—am now—but I take no part in politics 
because I am thoroughly devoted to my 
profession, that of statistics, and could not 
consistently take any active part in politics.” 

“What were the causes leading up to 
the establishment of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics?” 

“In 1869 the Legislature was called 
upon to incorporate the order of the 


Knights of St. Crispin, composed of em- 
ployees of the shoe manufacturers. 


The 
Legislature declined to do this. Near the 
close of the session the dominant party felt 
that it had made a political mistake and 
there was suddenly introduced, following 
out a recommendation of a Commission on 
Hours of Labor, a bill to establish a Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor. This was carried 
through the Legislature in one of the 
branches under a suspension of the rules, 
and became a law in June, 1869. There 
had been no demands from the labor 
organizations for it, and it was considered 
at the time as simply a measure to win the 
friendship of the labor voters.” 

“‘Were you an applicant for the position 
of labor commissioner?” 

“No, sir, I never was an applicant for an 
office, either state or federal, in my life, and 
I am not now. I am not a candidate for 
anything.” 

“ You went from your position as head of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor to that of the United States Bureau 
of Labor, did you not ?” 

“TI did. The U. S. Bureau of Labor was 
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created by an act approved in June, 1884. 
The Bureau was in the Department of the 
Interior. But it was not organized until the 
last day of January, 1885, when I received an 
appointment from President Arthur. Presi- 
dent Arthur sent to me personally tocome to 
Washington and conduct the Federal Bureau 
of Labor on the lines of the Massachusetts 
office. 

“When President Cleveland came in I 
promptly tendered my resignation to Mr. 
Lamar, then secretary of the interior, who in- 
formed me that he did not wish to accept it. 
In June, 1888, Congress changed the Bureau 
of Labor in the Department of the 
Interior toan independent department un- 
der the title of the Department of Labor. 
The act creating the Department of Labor 
provided for a commissioner of labor the 
same as the act creating the Bureau which 
preceded it. In February, 1889, Mr. Cleve- 
land gave me an appointment under the law, 
which appointment was renewed by Presi- 
dent Harrison in 1893, and I am now serving 
under his commission.” 

‘“* How many persons are annually engaged 
in the work of the Federal Department of 
Labor?” 

“Our classified list contains seventy-six 
people, of whom twenty are special agents 
who devote their whole time to field work. 
Beyond this number, seventy-six, we gener- 
ally employ under special appropriation and 
under our miscellaneous fund temporary 
experts and employees as the contingencies 
of the office arise. So that on the average 
I suppose we employ about one hundred 
people constantly. Sometimes we have as 
high as one hundred and twenty.” 

“What is the average annual appropria- 
tion made and used ?” 

“ Nearly $175,000, exclusive of the cost 
of printing reports.” 

‘What in your opinion is the chief prac- 
tical value of such a department to the 
government and to the people?” 

“That is a very difficult question to 
answer, and as difficult as it would be to 
answer a question of like import as to the 
school system of the country. I have always 
considered the work of the Department of 
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Labor as part of the educational work of 
the country—that it is absurd to expect it 
to secure any immediate material benefit to 
any individual or body of individuals. The 
work of the Department Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor has, however, accomplished direct 
results in several directions. It has secured 
some very excellent legislation, and it has 
prevented some very vicious legislation. It 
helps to remove apprehensions and to 
correct false ideas. It puts into scientific 
classified form the nebulous information of 
the people. Through the investigations 
there has come into existence factory inspec- 
tion and the guarding of machinery to pre- 
vent accidents, modification of the em- 
ployers’ liability rule of common law, and 
other things which I might mention. But 
its chief value to my own mind is that of 
one of the features of the educational forces 
controlled by the government. 

“Of its value to the government too much 
cannot be said. The Department of Labor 
is constantly employed in furnishing the 
press, the legislators, students, and teachers, 
collected information, without which they 
would have been obliged to deal with un- 
known quantities.” 

Knowing that Col. Wright had for some 
time previously been in charge of the work 
of the eleventh census, in addition to the 
performance of his regular duties as the 
federal commissioner or labor, I asked how 
he came to accept the additional responsi- 
bility and labor connected with so great an 
undertaking as the completion of the cem 
sus. 

“The first of October, 1893,” he said, 
“the secretary of the interior asked me if I 
would complete the census. After con- 
sideration I consented to-do it if it was 
agreeable and if there was no legal 
objection. Congress promptly passed a 
special act authorizing the president to 
place me in charge of the census, so I am 
in charge of that work by special act of 
Congress.” 

“When will the work of compiling the 
census be completed ?” 

“ The clerical work of the eleventh census 
is practically finished, and nearly all the copy 
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is in the hands of the printer. It will take 
many months to bring the volumes through 
the press.” 

‘“‘ Have the data which have been gathered 
by this last census been of as much or more 
practical value to us as a nation than those 
which have come to us from former census 
reports?” 

“About the same as those of the tenth 
census except that they cover a little more 
ground. The eleventh census is more 
voluminous. It is comprehended in twenty- 
five quarto volumes instead of twenty-two. 
And while people seem to think that it is 
late in coming out, the fact is it is coming 
out very much earlier, especially when it is 
considered that nearly all the facts collected 
in the eleventh census have been sent to 
the public in the shape of bulletins and 
monographs, so that the volumes which are 
about to came are merely gravestones set 
up along the decades for the purpose of 
keeping the record complete. Out of them 
the public will get very few facts they have 
not already in their possession. 

“When it is understood that the federal 
census of the United States covers a vast 
deal of ground and the European censuses 
cover but a very little ground and that the 
final results of the European censuses are 
just coming out and the final results of the 
United States censuses are nearly com- 
pleted, there is little or no opportunity for 
criticism. The English census, for instance, 
covers but eight or nine questions relative 
to population, takes no account of manu- 
factures, agriculture, insurance, transporta- 
tion, churches, or any of the other great 
branches of the United States census, 
which in its population schedules alone 
covers twenty-nine inquiries. These state- 
ments place the rapidity with which the 
federal census work has been accomplished 
far ahead of that of any other government. 

“European censuses and United States 
censuses cannot well be compared, because 
their features are not alike. The European 
governments, however, issue a great many 
statistical reports equal if not superior in value 
to those of the American government along 
commercial lines and relative to births, 
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deaths, and marriages; but they take no 
census of industries whatever. They are 
beginning, however, to take account of in- 
dustries through special inquiries, as has 
been done in many cases by our American 
bureaus of labor statistics.” 

Just here we drifted off into a discussion 
of the industrial situation in this country, 
and some of the methods proposed for the 
relief of aggravated social conditions. It 
was here especially that I found Col. Wright 
conservative while yet progressive, hopeful 
without being an optimist. 

“T think the future industrial condition 
is one of great hope,” he said, “and as I 
believe that the social welfare of the coun- 
try depends very largely if not wholly upon 
industrial conditions. I think there are to 
be great changes fn our competitive and 
wage features of industry. Whether they 
will come in the near future or a generation 
or more hence, of course, I cannot say; but 
they must come in the inevitable evolution 
of industrial conditions. And those changes 
when they come will be for the benefit of 
the many rather than for the few. So I be- 
lieve that while society has been represented 
as a pyramid with a wide base line and a 
sharp apex, there have been gradual changes 
which are going on rapidly now by which 
the base line is being reduced and the apex 
broddened, so that we are more closely ap- 
proaching a perpendicular column out of the 
pyramid, ever narrowing at the base and 
widening at the top.” 

“ You think that we shall be doing well if 
we build securely on the foundations which 
we have?” 

“ Build on such foundations but be willing 
to build out of them into broader ways, 
keeping what has been proven to be good 
and not letting it go until something better 
comes.” 

“The time is not ripe then for a whole 
sale reconstruction?” 

“It is not only not ripe but the condition 
of society as to its ethical elements is not 
ripe. I doubt if there are any .wholesale 
changes which will thoroughly revolutionize 
society; but there will be evolutionary 
changes which will enable men who receive 
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stipulated wages for stipulated services to 
become more immediately connected or 
associated with production.” 

“T have been trying to reconcile what 
you have said with one of your reports dur- 
ing your period of office, if I recollect rightly 
at the head of the Massachusetts Bureau. 
In this you brought out the conclusion, and 
strongly too, that the entrance of the mother 
or the daughters of a family intothe field of 
labor—their employment in factories or oth- 
er industrial establishments—has the effect 
of lessening the wages of the head of the 
family, that of the man, below what they had 
formerly been, so that in the end the wages 
of the combined household are not much more 
than they were when the man alone worked. 
Am I correct?” 

“ You are quite correct in that,” said Col. 
Wright, “‘and I should still hold to it in cer- 
tain lines and certain callings. But it isa 
temporary condition and not true of in- 
dustry at large. It is a condition result- 
ing from throwing suddenly into industry 
a new economic factor, It disturbs all the 
rest, But that condition, as women find 
their true callings, I mean those callings in 
which they prove themselves better adapted 
than men, will change for the better. There 
are some lines of work which they will ulti- 
mately hold; there are others which they 
will ultimately abandon, But in the process 
men suffer indirectly in some cases.” 

“You think the introduction of this new 
factor into the field of labor will cause tem- 
porary embarrassment or has caused tempo- 
rary embarrassment, and that it will all right 
itself in time?” 

“Certainly it has caused temporary 
embarrassment, but the labor of women in 
industry must in the very nature of things 
teach its limitations, and whenit has reached 
its limitations industrial conditions will ad- 
just themselves to the new order. Wages, 
real wages I mean, have not been reduced 
by the entrance of women into industrial 
pursuits; but the wages of some men have 
been, The same as the introduction of a 
new machine throws some men out of em- 
ployment but benefits society. One cannot 
answer the man but he can answer society. ” 











MAN'S SPEECH TO THE BRUTES. 


The logs in the great fireplace, which two 
‘hours before had been a huge burning mass 
sending its warm cheerful glow through the 
whole of. the apartment, were now almost 
consumed, As I rose to go I observed in the 
twilight, heightened by the flickering glim- 
mer of the dying embers falling from the 
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old andirons to the hearth, that Col. Wright’s 
countenance bears a strong resemblance to 
that of General Francis A, Walker, another 
eminent statistician and economic scholar, 
who, like the present United States com- 
missioner of labor, was born of sturdy New 
England stock. 


MAN’S SPEECH TO THE BRUTES. 


BY ALFRED 


HE words by which man communi- 
cates his will to the domesticated 
animals, although filling but small 

space in the dictionaries, are nevertheless 
among the oldest words in every language. 
They are for the most part exclamatory 
monosyllables, the earliest forms of speech, 
oftentimes morosyllables which are the roots 
of a whole family of words; and they have 
descended through the different languages 
having a common origin with perhaps less 
variation than any other words. Some of 
them are the very names by which our pre- 
historic ancestors called the animals to 
which they apply—names that in many in- 
stances are imitations of the animal’s voice. 
Some are Sanscrit, or ancient Indian, words ; 
some are Greek, some Latin, some Teutonic, 
and some are old English words long since 
forgotten and obsolete. 

Were an English-speaking driver to bida 
continental horse to back, or to get up, or 
to gee up, he would not be understood ; were 
he to chirp at him with one side of his tongue 
he might be understood, but were he to cry 
ho or whoa he surely would be understood, 
inasmuch as this horse command is the same 
throughout all Western Europe. The origin 
of this command to the horse is not deter- 
mined. Fromits being the same throughout 
all Roman Europe the word has been sup- 
posed to be the interjection de of the Latins 
and Greeks ; a simple call to attract attention, 
another form of which was eus, which may 
have come from the Sanscrit yw, meaning to 
keep or to hold back. Ho is found in Old 
English in the sense of hold both as noun 
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and verb, and it is said that ho on is some- 
times still used for hold on among the moun- 
taineers of the southern United States. The 
word has been considered to be a shortened 
form of hold, but as words tend to lengthen 
rather than to shorten, hold is more likely 
to be a later and lengthened form of ho, 
which itself may be the primitive Aryan 
word meaning to stop. 

On account of his being guided by the 
rein, man commonly uses no words to direct 
the horse to one or the other side, although 
some horses, and mules very often, are 
taught the words signifying right and left 
the same as oxen. These words vary in dif- 
ferent languages, hence they are supposed 
to have no common origin. The English- 
man and the American say gee and haw, 
the German oft and hist, the Frenchman 
hue and dia, the Spaniard cho and ven acd, 
and the Italian gio and venez. Moreover the 
teamster does not in all countries keep to the 
left of his cattle as with us. In Great Brit- 
ain and in many parts of the continent he 
keeps upon their right, hence gee and haw or 
the words corresponding thereto are in his 
case reversed ; but gee, or its equivalent, is 
always away from, and haw, or its equivalent, 
is always toward the driver. Gee and haw 
are imperative of the Anglo-Saxon verbs 
gegan, to go, and hawian, to look, whence they 
are supposed to have become ox commands 
in that language, the one in the sense of 
away and the other in the sense of hither. 

Except a whistle man has no call for the 
horse as he has for all the other animals; of 
which one of the most ancient is his call to 
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the cow and to the whole bovine race. The 
farm-bred boy who is put to the study of 
Latin soon discovers that he has been call- 
ing his cows by the Latin name of their race 
whenever his Bos! bos! bos ! has summoned 
them at morn and eve. If he be taught 
Greek he finds the name in that language to 
be very nearly the same as in Latin; and 
if his studies in language include the Zend 
and the Sanscrit he recognizes the familiar 
Co! co! co! in koand go, the words which 
respectively signify cow in those ancient 
tongues, both of which are derived from the 
Sanscrit verb gu, to low as a cow. 

Less clear is the etymology of the milker’s 
admonitory so! or soh! Some make it to 
be the adverb so, in the sense of in that 
way, or as you are, derived from the San- 
scrit pronoun sva or swa, one’s self or one’s 
own. This, however, is hardly satisfactory, 
and if not an aspirated form of ho, like soho, 
soh may be the Sanscrit sagh or sah, mean- 
ing to endure or to remain, that is to say, 
keep still; which it will not be disputed is the 
meaning meant to be conveyed to the cow. 

The sheep-owner who would bring his 
flock about him cries Ca-day ! ca-day ! ca-day ! 
as he enters the field where they are at pas- 
ture; to which the answer is a chorus of 
bleats and a loping line headed toward the 
direction of the cry. This undoubtedly is 
the old English word cade, a lamb, meaning 
also tame or gentle, which pronounced in two 
syllables becomes the well-known sheep-call. 
It is curious that this call, as in the case of 
several other animal calls, is addressed to 
the young rather than to the mature ones of 
the flock. 

No primitive name of the swine family 
appears to have come down, in English at 
least, as a swine call; although the word 
chuck has been supposed to be an ancient 
name for the hog—whence wood-chuck, 
wood-hog. This word is said formerly to have 
been used as a call to swine both in England 
and the United States, but the writer has 
never heard it so used in either New York 
or New England. ‘There is sometimes heard 
a call like Puoy ! puoy! puoy! for which there 
is no explanation, but the common call to 
this tribe is the name of its young, Pig! pig ! 
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pig ! a word of unknown origin, having in the — 
Teutonic languages the meaning of little and 
being applied to the young of one animal as 
much as another. 

The rural words whee and st’ boy are 
ignored by lexicographers entirely. Perhaps 
whee is a shortened form of away, or it may 
be the old English provincial whew, mean- 
ing to hurry or to fly. St’ boy is evidently a 
compound of hist, to incite, and by, in the 
sense of off, or else of boy, which in old 
time was often used in the sense of fellow, 
knave, or any other term of contempt. 

The fowl call, Chick! chick! chick! and 
its variation, Kip! kip! kip! are as old as the 
call to the cow; being the Sanscrit Aud, 
the name of the domesticated fowl, whence 
cock, and kik or chick together with kip, 
chip, and chuck—words all clearly imitated 
from the note of the bird, which in Sanscrit 
was ak, to crow, or to laugh, whence cackle. 
The country house-wife who cries shoo to 
the trespasser upon her kitchen-garden or 
flowerplot uses almost the same exclamation 
that the ancient Greeks used to scare away 
fowls in their day, which may be derived from 
the Sanscrit sw, to hurl or to drive. 

No study of animal calls can leave out 
the calls to the cat and the dog, to which 
the child, like his primitive ancestor, gives 
names imitative of their voices—the meow 
and the bow-wow. The word puss is sup- 
posed to be an imitation of the spitting or, 
as the English say, the swearing of the cat 
for which the Hindoo word is phis. Kit is 
but a variation of cat, of which kitten or 
kitty is the diminutive, and scat is probably 
hist and cat compounded and shortened, or 
it may be the Sanscrit sa¢, to scatter. 

The dog, perhaps because of his always 
having been given individual names, and 
because of his almost human intelligence, 
has no general call nor particular word of 
command. Many different words are con- 
tained in the dog vocabulary, of which 
among us the ejaculatory sick ’em is the 
only expression understood by all dogs alike 
who have English-speaking masters, which 
is plainly enough seek ’em, seek being from 
the Sanscrit sa&, to chase or follow. 

These calls and commands to our brute 
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companions in civilization are doubtless but 
a few of all that are used by man in his 
converse with them in all parts of the world. 
It would be an interesting study to find out 
the brute vocabulary of all nations and a 
new one withal, for philologists and diction- 
ary-makers find so much material for study 
in man’s converse with his own kind that 
they have hardly as yet noticed his converse 
with the brutes. In every language how- 
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ever the words so used will generally be 
found to have a racial more than a national 
significance, their origin dating from the 
beginning of human speech. As our com- 
mand to the horse and our call to the cow 
are the same as were used by the pre- 
historic men of our race, so in all proba- 
bility the’ Arab’s call or command to his 
camel or his ass are the same now as they 
were in the days of Abraham and of Noah. 


OF MONEY. 


BY M. ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘“‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


HO is the king of contemporaneous 
society? It is very evident that 
itis money. It has established 

its rule upon the ruins of historic powers ; 
just in proportion as all ancient authorities 
or religions, either royal or aristocratic, 
have decreased or fallen, the empire of 
money has grown. It is a powerful sover- 
eign, and neither seas nor mountains can 
set barriers to its domains. It reigns over 
minds not less than over bodies, and rare 
indeed are the souls that do not accept its 
yoke. 

To be rich is the first wish of modern 
man. If he believed in fairies, the fairy of 
wealth would be the godmother whom he 
would call to the cradle of his children. 
To be rich is the condition into which every 
one feels that he ought to have been born. 
Wealth has always been esteemed by men; 
but it seemed placed so high formerly that 
the greater number scarcely dared to lift 
their eyes toward it. To-day all wish to 
have their share of it, and those who do 
not succeed become irritable, and charge 
society with their failure. The love of 
comfort and of enjoyment has invaded all 
classes. These are the traits of contempo- 
raneous democracy. 

Modern peoples need to be wealthy. The 
prodigious development of industry has 
seemed to put the goods of the world at 
the doorway of all. The classes among 
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which formerly there seemed to be no 
ambition to rise higher than their paternal 
condition, now*experience aspirations to- 
ward comfort, toward luxury, toward leisure, 
toward all which gold can procure. 

Wealth never excited so strong a desire 
for its possession as since it has seemed 
accessible to all. One can less easily do 
without a fortune now that it is no longer a 
privilege of caste. ‘Why they, rather than 
we? Why not as much for me as another ?”’ 
repeat every day thousands of human 
beings, all of whom have their intelligence 
and their will directed toward the same 
object. Whoeveris pooris unhappy and be- 
lieves himself the victim of injustice. From 
this cause spring socialism and anarchy. 

The race for wealth is a spectacle to be 
seen everywhere in occidental society. It 
is as if on some great race track, large and 
small, young and old, parents holding their 
children by the hand ran in emulation, 
crowding and elbowing one another. It is 
to this feverish pursuit that fathers train up 
their sons. Education is, for the most part, 
only a preparation for this steeple chase to 
wealth. 

In old Europe the contest is not quite so 
sharp, it is thought, as in America, The 
Yankee, stripped of the traditions and 
trammels of the past, is the classical type 
of this constant and universal effort to 
acquire money. But is this impression 
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true? Do we, as Europeans, fall behind 
Americans? This severe tension of our 
muscles and energies toward financial 
acquisition has produced in us a physical 
and a moral deformity. Our conscience 
has deteriorated; delicacy as to honesty 
is becoming obliterated. Money wrongly 
gained is no longer in bad odor. If open 
dishonesty shocks us, mercantilism has 
penetrated everywhere—it is one of the char- 
acteristics of our democracy. Physicians, 
lawyers, engineers, writers, artists, politicians, 
all of these classes are being affected; 
mercantilism is degrading the most noble 
professions, those which formerly merited 
the name of liberal; all are tending to 
become trades, businesses. Money is the 
common measure of things and of merits. 
Liberal careers and the old professional 
honor are everywhere in a decline. There 
is in all ranks an involuntary suggestion— 
gold with its bright yellow reflection has 
hypnotized both the intellect and _ the 
conscience. 

Universal competition, the coming of new 
orders into power and into public offices, 
the increase in the cost of life and the 
exigencies of luxury, the temptations and 
the perils of speculation, are so many 
causes which have bound all families to 
this perpetual anxiety regarding money. 
Not many can be freed from it. To live 
upon an income, the ignoble ambition of 
the bourgeoisie classes, is a dream which 
only a small number can ever realize. 

Life under this régime is a school of 
hypocrisy. The shabby preoccupation of 
wealth-hunting displays itself not alone in 
the under ranks of the people. It is as 
prevalent among the polite circles, but they 
dissimulate regarding it, feigning an in- 
different appearance—which is a remnant 
of aristocratic traditions. Money is with 
them also the ruling motive, but the thing 
of which they think the most they say the 
least. Expenses, returns, prices,—these 
are vulgar details of which well-bred men 
must be supposed to be ignorant. This 
kind of hypocrisy is an homage paid by 
virtue to wealth. The latter is held in such 
high esteem that men wish to have the air 
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of possessing so much of it thatthey donot 
need to give it any thought. They will 
sacrifice their self-respect, their honor, in 
order to pass as rich. Like the leper in a 
Jewish tale, these worldly-minded people 
wear a mask of gold, under which they con- 
ceal their covetousness and their embarrass- 
ments. To be and not to seem, was the 
motto of a sage, but the order of the words 
is transposed as men practically learn it to- 
day. People on slender incomes expend 
their genius in counterfeiting opulence. If 
they have the stoicism to do without the 
gratifications wealth secures, they have not 
the heroism to let their self-denial be 
known, One would judge that poverty was 
a vice, and that to be poor was an irre- 
mediable disgrace. 

Why does money hold such sway over 
our modern society? For this I see several 
reasons. One reason, without doubt, is on 
account of our vices; but it is not the chief 
one, for, all things taken into account, it is 
not sure that we have more vices than our 
forefathers. One thing, on the contrary, is 
certain, and that is, that we have larger 
needs. The free man, the one who escapes 
the servitude of money, is he who offers 
the smallest prize to this tyrant of souls, 
consequently is he who has the fewest 
needs. For our needs, our taste for well- 
being and for luxury and for comforts, are 
the lines by which money holds us in thrall. 
But our arts, our industries, our modern 
sciences have infinitely multiplied our 
wants, and they are as so many prizes 
offered to money. Men never had as many 
wants as now; civilized life never ex- 
perienced such exigencies. The borders of 
the necessary have widened ; this alone is 
sufficient to secure for gold a larger empire. 
The fault lies in our civilization. 

We may extol poverty, but it is not to 
our liking to experience its restrictions. 
We are far from the times of Judea or 
primitive Greece. Poverty has no longer 
among us the dignity it had among simpler, 
younger nations. Modern man will not live 
on a dish of rice or a handful of dates; and 
the simple dress worn in India or Egypt will 
not suffice for modern women. We are 
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children of the Occident, born in a ruder 
land. We do not resemble the lilies of the 
field that neither toil nor spin and that are 
better clothed than was Solomon in all his 
glory. We cannot take pattern from the 
birds. We have neither the moderation 
nor the endurance of the Semitic, the son 
of the desert. Happy Orient! happy in- 
fancy of civilization, when poverty was 
noble, when the saint and the prophet could 
shake the dust of the cities from their feet 
and go to live, free and cheerful, under the 
sky of God. Distant times! forgotten by 
the Occident, and which our enervated race 
will never see repeated. The world has 
grown old; it is less warm and less maternal 
than it used to be. 

And since we cannot do with less, since 
the mass of men have needs greater than 
their resources, and that in every generation 
the inventions of industry, the diffusion of 
instruction, and all that which we call 
progress make greater and greater demands 
upon us, why should we decry or dishonor 
wealth? Whether we wish it or not, in order 
to live among modern men, it is necessary 
to have money, to value money. The most 
ardent in their protests against the opulence 
of riches (and who can tell where is the 
beginning of riches?) desire comfort, ease, 
and well-being in life,—and this means 
wealth. 

The declamations against wealth have 
had such a ringing echo in all lands, 
because nothing else so excites the envy of 
men. The evil is not in the riches, we all 
know; it is in the manner in which the rich 
acquire and employ their possessions. Still, 
even this is only a lesser evil, although it is 
most offensive in the eyes of the masses. 
The great evil, that from which both rich 
and poor suffer, is the worship paid to 
money, the degrading respect which the 
masses of the people, and even those who 
themselves revolt against it, pour out 
before it. 

To esteem nations according to their 
wealth is the evil to which we have come. 
“It is a poor country!”—what disdain in 
these words toward noble lands often en- 
riched by a long and glorious history. I 
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made, three or four times, the tour of 
Europe during the sad years following the 
war of 1870. It was a hard thing for a 
Frenchman to do who had traveled in the 
time of the Empire, after Sebastopol and 
Solferino, in these more distant times when 
France passed as the first power on the 
continent. I quickly perceived, though,— 
O shameful discovery!—that one thing 
only, after Metz and Sedan, redeemed us 
in the eyes of Christian Europe as in those 
of Mussulman Asia, and that was our 
money. The enormity of the sum paid to 
Germany kept for us the esteem of the 
surprised nations,—a new and humiliating 
consideration. France was no longer the 
land of chivalry and of the Crusades, the 
land of St. Louis, of Joan of Arc, of 
Napoleon; France of the lilies and of the 
three colors had become the land of five 
thousand million francs,—of a mountain 
of gold. And out of this there was formed 
for it an abject aureole. 

Money is a lord of an ancient house, 
having reigned over many peoples of diverse 
races before establishing its empire over us. 
Whoever would trace the origin of this 
royal sovereign must go back to the night 
of prehistoric times. The conquest of the 
Golden Fleece was the dream of all bar- 
barian chiefs. It was not only at Tyre or 
at Carthage, among the Phcenicians, that 
gold was master. If Mammon was Semitic, 
Pluto was Aryan. The Greeks of Aris- 
tophanes disputed among themselves as to 
who should have the blind Pluto for his 
guest. The Greek cities after the Median 
wars, the Roman republic after the Punic 
wars, fell under the tyranny of wealth. 
And money was king of Rome. 

But let us leave antiquity. It would 
seem that the reign of Pluto ought to have 
been overthrown by the triumph of the 
Cross; but it was not. Of all the de- 
throned gods he was the only one who kept 
multitudes of adorers in the old pagan 
world who were in appearance converted to 
the faith of Christ. 

In the Occident in the springtime of 
modern nations after the winter of barbarian 
invasion had passed, the power of wealth 
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appeared in proportion as commerce and 
civilization flourished. The great dream of 
the Middle Ages was to find the phi- 
losopher’s stone, which would transmute the 
baser metals into gold. 

Money, it is true, had no place in the 
times of feudalism, but wealth, which was 
represented then only by land, had control- 
ling power, and every landed proprietor 
ruled as a king over his domain. Wealth 
was the synonym of power. 

Toward the end of the Middle Ages 
wealth appeared in a new role, that of 
personal property. At once it became a 
great force in the world. In Italian re- 
publics and Flemish communes, wealth, 
under its modern form of industry, com- 
merce, finances, very soon became the first 
power in the state. North of the Alps, in 
France, Flanders, Germany, there rapidly 
rose enormous fortunes which astonished 
their contemporaries, exciting their envy 
as well as their admiration. In the four- 


teenth century it was Nicolas Flamel who 
was the richest man in gold and silver, and 
who on this account was 


reputed an 
alchemist. In the fifteenth century it was 
Jacques Coeur, minister of finances under 
the king and protégé of the pope, who had 
factories even in Egypt and the Orient and 
who incurred the accusations launched in 
our days against monopolists. 

During the Renaissance all Europe was 
a prey to the fever for gold. In England, 
in Scandinavia, in Germany, the great 
allurement of the Reformation for princes 
and for gentlemen was the division of the 
wealth of the church. In Catholic Spain 
what a force pushed Columbus and the con- 
querors of Spanish America toward the In- 
dies. The love of gold was joined to the 
love of the Cross. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were astonished at the immense fortunes of 
partisans, of farmers of the revenue, of 
commissariats, of men of affairs. They 
were the precursors of the great bankers. 

Finance under the monarchy became a 
great moving factor; and of all the powers 
of this ancient végime which the French 
Revolution overthrew, none so quickly re- 


covered itself as did this one. Just as all 
the kings had done, the Revolution sought 
eagerly for wealth. It was all in vain that, 
to disguise this motive, it had struck off 
the heads of thirty-two farmers-general ; 
this act only served to enlarge the field of 
operations for monied men. 

And we see in the present that finance 
has still its quarters among the nobility. 
Shall we say on this account that nothing 
has changed, that the reign of money is 
the same for all times and all places? No, 
as powerful as money has been through the 
past ages—and in certain respects it was 
more powerful then than now—I see more 
than one difference between the past and 
present. 

Formerly money was neither less power- 
ful nor more modest; it certainly was not 
more scrupulous; but its power was not 
made known so openly. It did not, if I 
may so speak, promenade unmasked; it 
veiled itself; it made its appearance under 
various attributes and titles. To-day it 
reigns in its own name, it has nolonger any 
need of disguise. It is not careful to con- 
ceal under borrowed dignities and vest- 
ments the meanness of its origin and its 
native vulgarity. It can without offending 
anyone openly appear in its uncultured 
character. 

How came this change? It is due to 
our industrial civilization. Our arts, our 
sciences, our discoveries have provided and 
established this empire for wealth. And 
they have done this, not alone by multiply- 
ing our wants. Steam and coal which have 
centupled our riches have transformed their 
nature, making to break forth new sources 
of wealth and distributing it by new chan- 
nels from one end of the world to the 
other. Personal property has crowded back 
to the second rank territorial wealth, abas- 
ing landed proprietors and ancient aristocra- 
cies, and built up in their places fortunes 
altogether larger but more precarious. It 
is a social revolution, not less powerful 
perhaps than any of the preceding political 
revolutions; and from it dates the definite 
advent of this monarch, wealth, under a 
new form. 
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THE SMALLEST REPUBLIC IN THE WORLD. 


BY JOHN 


R IMINI, on the Adriatic coast of Italy, 


is the natural starting-point for San 

Marino, the smallest republic in the 

world. Passing through the ancient city- 

gates one looks back at the feudal castle of 

the Malatestas, and soon catches a broad 
iew of the tranquil Adriatic. 

It is a ten-mile stretch. The goal is 
Mount Titanus, a defiant spur of the Apen- 
ines. Vineyards with ripening clusters, 
rchards, and groups of chestnut and olive 
ass by like processions in holiday attire. 
‘attle with short bodies and long horns di- 
ide the honors with luxuriantly bearded 
roats, which tinkle their bells and impu- 
lently block the way. Every little while 
ne meets a /¢rattoria, or wine-shop, where 
he proprietor, a picturesquely clad signora, 
alls out : 

“ Vino buono, Signore, buon mercato!” 
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NEW PALACE OF THE SOVEREIGN COUNCIL. 

{The best sir, 
The roads of Italy are so well kept that it 

is no surprise to see bicycles spinning along, 
and evenup-hill, asif over a surface of glass. 
The unfading panorama of blue sea and 


wine, and very cheap.) 


purple mountain is a delightful combination. 
The peasants, in gay costume, are a happy 


folk. The Italian ma- 
tron walks along the 
roadside, while her lord 
and master, astride a 
donkey with ears like 
pump handles, moves 
self-complacently ahead, 
as though revolving 
important questions of 
state. Children run a 
mile for a penny, but 
their little legs are 
strong and their com- 
pany is good. The San 
Marino frontier and 
Italy are left behind. 
“Caffe Republicana ” 
is an inscription in 
large crimson letters. 


Red is a dangerous color in the Old World ; 
it means blood. Here is the small boy, 
making faces at the policeman, who swears by 
many a saint, but cannot catch the offender. 

The valley is passed. Up a steep cliff of 
the mountain the veftura creaks. Villages 
appear. Vendors of various fabrics are seen. 
Here, for example, is a tempting display of 
old postage stamps. San Marino has a 
corner on its own issues, and will make a 
fortune,—or try to do it. In another place 
I was rash enough to price some coins. Soon 
it seemed the whole population was at my 
heels with jugs of them. There is the pub- 
lic fountain. Around it are clustered the 
village belles and beaux. 

At last the driver throws his reins across 
the backs of his horses. The vehicle jolts 
and stops. This is the post-inn. Above 
rises Mount Titanus, 2,600 feet high. On 
it is perched the capital of the republic. 
A youth shoots off a bunch of fire-crackers, 
as a welcome to travelers. 

Legend throws its kindly fold around 
the early San Marino. In the fourth 
century a stone cutter of Dalmatia, es- 
caping the Christian persecutions, here 
found a refuge. His name was Mari- 
nus. His holy life and teaching spread 
abroad. Converts multiplied. Sailors on the 
neighboring sea ceased to swear by Neptune, 
Castor, and Pollux, and turned reverent 
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faces toward the sacred hill. Felicissima, 
a pagan princess, fell under the hermit’s in- 
fluence. In vain did her sons, courtiers in 
the palace of the Casars at Rome, protest. 


Soon they ceased to scoff. As a reward for 
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A cross was planted on the cliff. On it was 
written “ Liberty.” The community grew. 
Feudal chieftains, counting both Guelph 
and Ghibelline in the ranks, strove to con- 


quer it. The popes wanted it. But strict 
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CITADEL OF LA ROCCA, 


his example, Marinus inherited the “Titan ”’ 
from his friends, and showed his unselfish 
character in an equal partition of the land 
among his followers. To them he spoke 
words of justice, charity, and love of peace. 


neutrality and a defensive rather than of- 
fensive conduct saved San Marino, while the 
rest of Italy constantly changed. No pages 
of fiction are more exciting than this record 
of ambuscades, blockades, and robber barons 
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A PEASANT. 


in disguise as peasants or priests. 
To-day the government of Italy 
gracefully grants the independence 
of the little republic standing aloft 
in its midst. 

San Marino abounds in political 
episode. Napoleon I., when first 
consul, dispatched to the little 
republic an envoy with this 
message : 

“T come in behalf of General Bonaparte 
in thename of the French Republic to 
give assurance of peace and an inviolable 
friendship.” 

At another time the conqueror 
himself wrote : 

“Under all circumstances I shall be 
eager to give proofs to the people of San 
Marino of my great esteem and considera- 
tion.” 

The following is the translation 
of a letter written by Bonaparte, 
which is herewith reproduced in 
facsimile : 


Headquarters, Modena, roth Ventose, fifth year of 
the Republic One and [ndivisible. 
BONAPARTE. 
General-in-Chief of the Army of /taly. 

To the Captain-regent of the Republic of San Marino: 

Citizen Monge has given me an account of the 
pleasing impression which your little republic made 


upon him. I have given orders that the citizens of 


San Marino be exempted from contributions and 
be respected in any part of the French Republic in 
which they may find themselves. 

I have ordered General Salinguet, who is assistant 
department commander at Rimini, to deliver to you 
four field pieces which I present in the name of the 
French Republic to your republic. He will also 
place at your disposition one thousand quintals of 
wheat, which will provision yourrepublic until harvest. 

I pray you to believe, citizen, that under all circum- 
stances I shall be prompt to give to the people of 
San Marino proofs of the esteem and the high con- 
sideration in which I hold them. BONAPARTE. 


Garibaldi, a fugitive in 1849, was sheltered 
by this sympathetic republic. Through its 
intercession he escaped capture by the Aus- 
trians, and secured a passport which finally 
carried him safely to America, where he 
lived on Staten Island as a humble tallow 
chandler. It wasafter all thisthat his great 
destiny as liberator of Italy was accom- 
plished. 


CAPTAINS-REGENT, 











San Marino has an area of seventeen 
square miles. Its population is 8,000, the 
capital claiming 750 souls. The “ Arringo,” 
composed of heads of families, was its first 
political society. This developed into the 
Sovereign Council, a body of sixty elected 
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by the people. The Council is represented 
by two captains-regent. These hold office 
for six months, and are not eligible again 
for three years. One stands for the 
professions, the other for the agricultural 


classes. To avoid favoritism, justice is 
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administered by a stranger. The army is 
made up of all male citizens from sixteen 
to sixty years old. This consists of nine 
companies of 140 soldiers each, or 1,360 
men in all. The receipts and expenditures 
about balance, each being a little over $20,- 
ooo. Of this amount $6,000 is devoted to 
the army. There is no publicdebt. There 
area public library, hospital, a cathedral, and 
a university. 

From the citadel of La Rocca the eye wan- 
ders along the Apennines, the Adriatic, and 
the distant coast of Dalmatia. Looking 
down those precipices we do not wonder 
that San Marino has defied her enemies 
through fifteen centuries. 

It is the audience day of the captain-re- 
gent. Hisreceptionroom is simplicity itself. 
The 


All garnishings of state are absent. 
captain-regent enters with cordial greeting. 


His profession is teaching, while his associ- 
ate in office is a brick-maker. 

A few steps away is the Plazzo del Con- 
siglio Sovranno. Not for a long time in 
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their history have the people been raised to 
such a state of enthusiasm as by the recent 
completion of their new palace of the Sov- 
ereign Council. It is a gem, in imitation 
of medieval architecture. 

An act of the republic which wins the ad- 
miration of its neighbors is its constant re- 
fusal grant a gambling charter. The 
building and maintenance of a benevolent 
institution, the free education of some of its 


to 


youth, the construction of a railroad, besides 
an annual gift of money, have all been of- 
fered as bribes, but have been indignantly 
rejected. 

It is a good three hours’ drive back to 
Rimini. To catch the night express for 
Rome one must bestir oneself betimes. Af- 
ter a frantic search for him through every 
trattoria, the driver at last puts in his ap- 
pearance. With another 
(Till we meet again) to the bystanders, he 
cracks his whip, and we leave San Marino 
for the plains below, with all their rich treas- 
ure of history and romance. 


“ 4 rivederci”’ 
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BY HARRIET 


EARLY two hundred years ago, when 
Peter the Great went to Holland to 
learn shipbuilding, Russia, the ‘‘ Co- 
lossus of the North,” began her “march to 
the sea.” Shut in by Sweden and Austria 
on the west, Turkey on the south, and the 
Ural Mountains on the east, she had no sea- 
coast except that onthe Arctic Ocean, which 
the loss of many a gallant vessel and her 
brave crew has proved to be anything but 
favorable for commercial purposes. Since 
then, on one pretext or another, she has gone 
steadily on toward the coveted possession,— 
the sea. Every province she has to-day of 
any value has been gained within a century 
and a half by conquest and robbery-—her 
very capital stands on stolen ground, and 
before the death of Nicholas he had selected 
and educated commanders for the Army of 
India and the Army of Constantinople. 

Until the middle of the present century, 
“no power had stayed” her in her onward 
course, or ‘moved her iron heart to pity.” 
Then, as the representative of the Greek 
Church, under pretext of acquiring or pro- 
tecting the sacred places in Turkey, she in- 
vaded the territories of ‘‘the sick man”’ to 
take him and his under her own domain. 
This would ‘give her control of the Black 
Sea, and a passage to Constantinople and 
the Mediterranean; and over the portal of 
the Crimea is written, ‘“ This is the way to 
Byzantium.” Let her build ships and gath- 
er a navy on the Bosphorus, and discipline 
her soldiers on its shores, and she became 
potential in Europe and Asia, holding the 
helm of the eastern hemisphere. 

It was to be a conflict between civilization 
and barbarism, another wave of that dark 
sea which has more than once swept over 
Europe from the same direction, the most 
disastrous for civilization, freedom, and 
Christianity. All Europe was paralyzed 
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with fear at her advance. Only the allied 
powers of France and England dared say to 
the oncoming tide of Russian greed, ‘Thus 
far shalt thou come and no farther,” and 
after fruitless negotiations the Crimean War 
was begun. 

From this war the name 
Nightingale will be forever inseparable. 

3orn in 1823, in the city of Florence, from 
which she derived her name, of wealthy and 
influential English parents, she received 
every advantage which money and educa- 
tion could supply, becoming not only thor- 
oughly versed in the ancient languages, an 
ardent student of the higher mathematics, 
literature, and the sciences, but a proficient 
in the French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages, which she spoke as her own tongue. 
In this way and by constant ministrations to 
the poor and the sick in her own neighbor- 
hood she laid the foundation of the great 
work of her life. 

From these lowly homes and schools, the 
highly educated and accomplished Christian 
girl, graceful, rich, popular, and beloved, 
with the glory of a soul intent to help a suf- 
fering world shining through her face, went 
forth to her chosen work in the schools, 
hospitals, and reformatory institutions of 
Europe. During thirteen years as stated in 
her report to the English Army Medical Re- 
form Commission, she devoted her attention 
to the organization and improvement of hos- 
pitals, visiting during that time all the hos- 
pitals of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
county infirmaries, military and naval hos- 
pitals; all the hospitals of Paris, where she 
studied with the Sisters of Charity; the In- 
stitution of Protestant Deaconesses at 
Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, where she was 
twice in training as nurse; the hospitals at 
Berlin, and others in Germany; at Lyons, 
Brussels, Rome, Constantinople, and Alex- 


of Florence 
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andria, and the war hospitals of the French 
and Sardinians. 

On her return from the continent she be- 
came interested in a home for sick govern- 
esses, which was likely to fail for want of 
funds and proper management. To this she 
devoted her time and her fortune, seldom 
being seen outside of its walls; and here the 
outbreak of the war found her. She 
was prepared for her op- 
portunity, and her opportu- 
nity had come. War 
was declared in the 
spring of 1854, 
and an Eng- / 
lish army of / 
twenty - five 
thousand 
men sailed 
for the Cri- 
mea, 

Until Sep- 
tember 20, 
when the 
battle of 

Alma was 
fought, 

the troops 
remained 
inactive, 
decimated 

by cholera 

and other 

filth diseases, 
by. official 
neglect and 
want of proper 


ual 


food and care, so 
that the average of 
deaths for the first 
seven months of 
campaign reached sixty 

per cent,—a greater 

rate than that of cholera epidemics or the 
great plague in London. When the knowl- 
edge of this, to which every mail added new 
horrors, reached England, it aroused the 
whole nation to sympathy and indignation. 
The London 7/mes opened a subscription for 
a relief fund, which in a short time amounted 
to £25,000, and by orders from the War 


the 
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Department the work of organizing and 
equipping a corps of volunteer nurses for 
immediate service in the field, was com- 
mitted to Miss Nightingale, who was to act 
In less than a week the 
first party, consisting of Miss Nightingale, 
Mr. Mrs. Bracebridge, ten Roman 
Catholic nuns of two different orders, eight 
Sisters of Mercy of the Church of 
England, six from St. John’s 
Institute, and fourteen 
from other hospitals, 
forty-one inall, 
left England for 
the Crimea. 
Their jour- 
ney through 
France 
was almost 
an ovation; 
all classes 
showed 
their sym- 
pathy, 
hotel- 
keepers 
made no 
charge for 
services, 
and _sserv- 
ants re- 
fused their 

fees. 
They reached 
Scutari on No- 
vember 4, the 
night before In- 
kerman, and were 
assigned quarters in 
a tower of the great 
Turkish barracks on the 
Bosphorus, which had 
been lent to the English 
In this one building 
there twenty-three hundred sick 
and wounded soldiers, and in the ad- 
joining buildings nearly as many more— 
this number being afterwards augmented by 
the wounded from Inkerman and Balaklava, 
till, as Miss Nightingale says, “ Even regu- 
lation space was not adhered to. The 


as superintendent. 


and 


for a_ hospital. 
were 
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wounded and sick men were laid on pail- 
lasses on the floor, as close as they could lie ; 
there were two rows of beds in the corridors 
where two persons could hardly pass be- 
tween foot and foot, till in a space ailotted 
for twelve hundred there were two thousand, 
and in that allotted for sixteen hundred 
there were twenty-two hundred. 

Aside from this, there was no furniture of 
any kind; no lamp or candiestick, but an 
empty wine or beer bottle; and the men 
packed into these miles of fetid, overcrowded 
corridors, without proper beds or bedding, 
with no change of clothing or facilities for 
washing, without proper food, medicine, or 
fresh air, were sick and wounded. No won- 
der that in the six months after the battle of 
Inkerman 4,246 soldiers died in the Scutari 
hospital alone, the daily deaths amounting, 
at one time, to seventy. 

Into this house of death, with care, sym- 
pathy, and consolation came Florence Night- 
ingale and her nurses. Within a week, by 


her talent, energy, and devotion, aided by 
private funds, she had established a tempo- 
rary kitchen from which, during the next five 


months, eight hundred patients were fur- 
nished daily with nourishing food and beef 
tea in abundance. Afterwards, baths, wash- 
houses, and kitchens were built; clothing 
and other necessaries distributed, the hospi- 
tal wards purified, and order brought out of 
confusion. So successful was this work that 
at the close of the war the death-rate among 
the wounded was less than that among the 
well soldiers at home. 

She had an utter disregard of contagion, 
ministering to the worst cases with her own 
hands, and assisting at the most difficult 
operations, where the inspiration of her pres- 
ence would nerve the men to bear their pain. 

Amid all these anxieties and respon- 
sibilities, Miss Nightingale found time and 
means to supply books, games, and recrea- 
tion for the convalescent, establish a library 
and lectures, write letters for the sick, for- 
ward their savings to their families, and take 
charge of the legacies of the dying, but 
the poisoned air of Scutari did its work 
on the overtasked frame, bringing her 
down also—down into the valley of death, 
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in her turn to be nursed back to life. She 
refused to go back to England until the war 
was over, though so prostrated that when 
ordered to take short excursions by sea for 
her health she had to be carried to the vessel. 

Only when peace was declared did she 
consent to leave her post, and then, travel- 
ing quietly by night to avoid publicity or 
any demonstration of welcome, she reached 
her father’s home in old England before it 
was known that she had left the Crimea. 

Yet the death-defying charge at Balaklava 
had not more stirred the heart of England 
than the philanthropy and heroism of 
Florence Nightingale, and the desire of all 
classes to give some expression of their 
admiration and gratitude for her services 
could not be restrained. As she steadily 
refused any testimonial for herself, a fund 
of £50,000, to be called the Nightingale 
fund, to which all classes eagerly contributed, 
every soldier in the army giving a day’s pay, 
was raised by the women of England, and 
placed at her disposal to establish and 
maintain an institution for the training of 
nurses and hospital attendants. 

Since her return from the Crimea, though 
a confirmed invalid, “our good Saint 
Florence” has not ceased her work. In 
labors more abundant she has devoted her 
time, pen, and fortune to carrying forward 
her life-work, for the hospitals of England, 
India, and the colonies, for all that concerns 
the health, comfort, and efficiency of the 
soldier. There is no one thing an army or 
a soldier needs that is not noted in her 
voluminous books. To her work we owe 
the trained nurses, who have almost revolu- 
tionized the care of the sick room, and who 
rendered such efficient service in our own 
Civil War. By her continued labor she has 
made it impossible that the army of Great 
Britain can ever again suffer as in those 
dreadful corridors at Scutari, that terrible 
winter after Inkerman. ‘“ Wherever a Brit- 
ish soldier treads, her influence is felt, and 
will be eternal.” Miss Nightingale recently 
celebrated her seventy-sixth birthday ; but 
between the living and the dead, as in the 
hospitals of the Crimea, still stands “the lady 
with the lamp.” 
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BY MARTHA YOUNG. 


LL Birmingham’s suburbs were 
filled with rolling of drums and 
ringing of fifes. Negroes are 

negroes wherever you put them, fond of gay 
color, frantic over noise; and here in touch 
of a bustling city they were as mad over a 
gth of April “turn-out” as ever they were 
when they were laborers on Black Belt 
plantations. They held to the same pro- 
gram that had done service for more than 
thirty years: a procession of s’cieties, 
picnic dinner, queerest of orations, one 
marshal (mounted on a horse fretted with 
girded martingales and pricking spurs) to 
every “ hund’ard head er marchers.” 

No two people in all the crowded shabby 
tenement rows felt more excited over the 
day’s preparations than old Umber and his 
wife Mimy. First they had to get out of 
their everyday garments and into their 
“Benevolent” paraphernalia. The women 
of the “ Malevolents,” as Aunt Mimy per- 
sisted in calling her beloved order, dressed 
in red and orange calico; the men in blue 
and orange. 

The hardest matter of all was for Uncle 
Umber to lodge his three-cornered red hat 
with a yellow cock’s-tail on his well combed, 
well greased wool. 

Mimy had a well filled lunch basket, a 
regular old hand-made plantation white oak 
split basket, brought up from the River 
Place when the old couple moved up to 
North Alabama. This basket was lodged 
between hip and elbow to leave a hand free 
for bearing the banner of the s’ ciety, given 
to the one who had paid most “ jues.” 

Umber was to come out of the one room, 
designated “house,” last to lock the door 
and put the key into a pocket difficult to 
find in that suit of brave colors. This he 
had done as he thought satisfactorily, when 
Mimy whispered ominously : 

“Ole man.” 

“Ole oman?” hoarsely breathed Umber. 


“Did you look at de sock ?” 
_ “Naw.” 

“Go back an’ look. I couldn’t swing 
dat flag, let ‘lone I couldn’t step ter dat 
drum to-day lessen I knowed dat sock wuz 
safe ’fo’ I goed.” 

“You know hit ’s safe,” grumbled Umber, 
whose gay rig made him uncomfortable 
enough since it fitted him no better than 
its colors fitted each other, and who was 
anxious to be off to the show to forget in noise 
and bustle his discomfort. Nevertheless, 
back he went and looked. 

The sock and the savings were safe. Off 
marched the old people for a day of dust 
and heat and sweat and song and noise and 
speech and hurrah and childish glee. 

It was at sun-setting that Umber and 
Mimy, with faces turned homeward, stopped 
suddenly and with one accord before the 
junk shop on Twenty-second Street. 

“Ole man?” questioned Mimy in tones 
keen with surprise. 

“Ole ’oman!” cried Umber. 

“Hit’s him, ole man,” declared Mimy. 
““Ef marster had stood up and flung a 
colored shadder of hisse’f ’ginst a wall, hit 
couldn’t be no mo’ like him dan dat is.” 

“‘Hit’s his spi’t an’ image.” 

“‘ Hit’s de ve’y blush of him.” 

“‘ Dar’s his finger ring!” 

‘Watch chain, too. An’ dem charmin’ 
things hangin’ on it, key, leetle banjo, 
*gater-toof, an’ all.” 

“Dat is de truf!” 

While the two old negroes stood en- 
tranced before the picture against the shop 
door, an auctioneer’s flag was flung out in 
front of the shop and a crowd began to col- 
lect about the glib-tongued auctioneer, who 
stood on the threshold crying out the esti- 
mable qualities of the old furniture handed to 
him or rolled in sight of the crowd by his 
two assistants in cardigan jackets. A very 
young man ina tall beaver hat was taking 
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down the names of purchasers and prices 
at which articles were bid off. 

The two negroes recognized most of those 
pieces of old-time china or heavy mahogany 
at the sale. Some keen eyed dealer had 
perhaps bought out the contents of some 
old plantation mansion and was selling now 
to these bidders what pieces could not be 
disposed of to more artistic buyers. 

To Mimy and Umber that one great oil 
painting leaning against the door-facing, 
seemed to grow more and more human. 
They knew old master had lain in his grave 
nearly thirty years, but right at this moment 
it seemed to them that he was alive and 
looking with grieved eyes, at the sale of the 
goodly dishes that had so often graced his 
own most hospitable board. 

The old husband and wife heaved many 
a heavy sigh as they saw the familiar 
articles go into strangers’ hands. ‘The lot 
was almost disposed of when two men in 
tight jackets swung round the great picture 
in its heavy gilt frame. 

“What do I get for this? 
for this?” called the auctioneer. 


What do I get 
“Fine 


representation of old time southern planter. 
Good for old family portrait, or good for 
fancy sketch. Cover one whole side of 


What am I offered? 
Frame alone worth 
What 


ordinary sized room. 
Real oil painting. 
twenty dollars if it is worth a cent. 
am I offered? Have I a five?” 

“Fifty cents,” bid a red-faced wag. 

“Save my. soul,” cried Mimy. 

* Sake er heaven,”’ cried Umber. 

“Ole man?” queried Mimy. 

“Ole ’oman?” questioned Umber, 
deepest perplexity. 

“Dee are sellin’ ole master!” 

“Oh, my soul,” groaned Umber, “I 
thought dis blessed Free-day put end ter 
sellin’ niggers, but what sort er times is 
dese! Olé master on de block!” 

“ Hit can’t be did,” asserted Mimy. 

* Hit ’s bein’ did,’ declared Umber. 

For since the loud guffaw at the bid of 
fifty cents the bids had crept up to six 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

A saloon keeper was ahead: 

“Tt’ll pay me something,” he had said. 
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“‘Old Southern Planter Saloon, eh? ” 

Umber had heard him. He knew well 
enough what that meant, and the thought of 
that quiet dignity, those great kind brown 
eyes looking down on the crowd in that low 
place made the old servant’s heart almost 
crack with grief. 

“Ole man, bid!” urged Mimy, who was 
always quicker in thought than he. 

“Bid?” queried Umber, thoroughly 
dazed and looking pitiful enough with his 
decrepit old body clad in its gaudy colors 
and two great drops of sorrow on his 
wrinkled brown cheeks. 

“Holler seben dollar!” whispered Mimy, 
poking him in the ribs, 

“Whar I gwine git seben dollar?” 

Poor Umber was sorely puzzled. 

“Sock,” said Mimy decisively. 

There was a sort of movement among 
the auctioneer’s assistants, the boy in the 
beaver was about to jot down the name of 
the saloon keeper as purchaser of the 
picture, when the old woman’s voice rang 
out clear and loud: 

‘‘Seben dollar, two bits.” 

There was quite a stir in the crowd at 
this, but the auctioneer intent only on busi- 
ness and a per cent of the proceeds, began: 

“Seven and a quarter! Seven and a 
quarter! A quarter, I have! Have I a 
half? Have Iahalf? No, quarter? Give 
me a half, a half, a half!” 

With more excitement the bidding pro- 
ceeded until Umber nudged his excited wife 
to whisper warningly : 

“Sock ’s nigh empty.” 

For though that repository of savings 
was safe in its hiding place at home, both 
knew to a cent its contents. 

‘‘ Week’s wages on de washin’,” whispered 
Mimy. 

When the bids reached twenty-seven 
dollars and some cents the saloon man 
became wearied and worried out. He 
began to fancy the “Jolly Boy” suited his 
concern and custom better anyhow, and a 
chromo with lots of color would look just 
as well to the besotted eyes in his place as 
this delicate work in oil; so he twirled on 
his heel and the field was left to old Mimy. 
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While old Umber stood guard over it Mimy 
went home for the sock. 


Ir was in the *‘ booming” days of Birming- 
ham, when fortunes were made in a week 
and lost in an hour, when habits of reck- 
less expenditure, dissipation and specula- 
tion were formed which a lifetime could 
hardly live down. A young real estate 
agent, just married and sorely tempted to 
tread every way that led to luxury, was at 
late dusk walking with an acquaintance 
down one of the streets of one of Birming- 
ham’s suburbs. The acquaintance was lay- 
ing a very fascinating scheme before the 
agent. With the least bit of chicanery 
quite a pretty fortune could be made. It 


was a tempting bait and the young man 
was taking the plan into very serious con- 
sideration as the two walked together down 
the shabby new lane of scrappy tenementrows. 


Turncs had gone badly with the two old 
negroes. The sock once emptied seemed 
fated never to be refilled. A month’s ill- 
ness, the unfortunate scorching of a batch 
of fine shirts sent to be laundered, the 
mounting dues of the “‘ Benevolents,” with 
many other adverse matters had brought 
the old people to direst poverty. 

The young negroes in the surrounding 
tenement rooms found nothing more divert- 
ing than the great picture of the old master 
in the little one-room cabin. 

“Do he feed yer?” 

“Do he pay board?” 

“How long yer gwine have comp’ny ?”’ 

“Who yer b’long to?” 

“Keep yer master’s eye on yer.” 

These were exclamations constantly 
launched at the old couple. 

They were sensitive to all this. Hints of 
past servitude from their own race are never 
welcome to ex-slaves. 

Yet amid all the jeering Aunt Mimy 
always declared to Umber that it was 
“precious comfort fer ter know ole master 
wan’t lookin’ down on dem drinkin’ rowdies 
down ter Machbeck’s saloon.” 

It was the gth of April again, but the old 
people had only looked on at the march 
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this time, first because Umber’s rheumatism 
was too sharp to permit him to step to the 
music of fife and drum, next because they 
had no goodly lunch basket, again no ban- 
ner to carry, for their contributions came 
far down in the list of ‘jues,” also their 
hearts were heavy with their hopeless poverty. 

They were talking in the cool of the after- 
noon as they sat by their little moldering 
pieces of coke gathered up by Aunt Mimy’s 
still shiftful hands. They talked of the bit 
of land somewhere about this region that 
old master had bought to make a vine- 
yard. Theycalled to remembrance how old 
mistress had talked in her life-time of put- 
ting Umber to tend the place because of his 
experience in grape growing way back in old 
Virginia. Howat last the place had dwindled 
to an acre or moreon account of frequent 
sale from it. How old mistress had deeded 
that to Umber and Mimy, for faithful service. 
This had brought the old people up from 
South Alabama. Aunt Mimy still kept a 
paper browned by age, a deed to this bit 
of land given after the war to the old people 
by the old mistress herself just before her 
death. They said now to each other if they 
could just find that land they might with 
their own hands put up a shanty and be free 
of that dreadful grinding rent. 

Windows and doors were wide opened as 
they had kept them in their old plantation 
cabin and as the cool April breezes blew in, 
they drew near to their narrow, ungenerous 
little grate, and thought up uncouth fairy- 
stories of happy thingsthat might come into 
their pinched lives. 

Young Archie Kilfex walked on and 
talked over the pros and cons of the land 
deal with histempter. ‘“ Allthis,” said the 
young man, waving one hand over the street 
and laying the other on Archie’s shoulder, 
“all this can be ours if you advance just 
half that amount of money and keep quiet.” 

“But the heirs somewhere, what a cheat 
to them,” objected Archie, but in his heart 
he was yielding, he was about to take that 
first step out of the path of perfect honor. 

“Don’t be squeamish,” began his would- 
be partner in the scheme, but Archie had 
stopped short in the shabby lane like a man 
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suddenly confronted with some spirit from the 
land of the departed. 

“‘ What ails you?” cried his companion. 

“T tell you I can’t do it. Say no more 
about ittome. I won’t doit,” declared Archie. 

His words were decided enough and the 
tones were those of a man awake to his reso- 
lution, but his eyes were fixed as if some 
spirit sight held them. 

Was it a miracle wrought in this matter- 
of-fact century, a miracle to save him, the in- 
heritor of an honest name, from any faintest 
smirch of dishonor? 

Was it a miracle that let him look as he 
had not looked since he was a little child, 
into the honest depths of his father’s eyes? 

Had that kindly encouraging smile shaped 
itself in the very heavens to lure him to 
highest good, to uphold him to resistance of 
every temptation? 

“What ails you, man?” asked his compan- 
ion again. 

Archie cared not to speak of the miracle 
vouchsafed him in his hour of need, only he 
could not take his eyes from his father’s face. 

“Well, I don’t wonder!” following Arch- 
ie’s gaze. ‘An oil painting and a fine one 
if this light does n’t deceive me, and ina 
negro shanty!” 

“Let ’s goin,” suggested the young man. 
Once in the cabin the story of the picture 
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was soon told. The old people repeated 
the fairy tales they had been relating to each 
other, and showed the yellow deed. 

Archie looked at the young man: “I was 
saved,” he said, “as bya miracle, from soiling 
my own honesty and demolishing my own 
mother’s generosity to her most faithful 
servitors.” 

It was but a moment before the old peo- 
ple,—ready for belief in any blessing on their 
beloved Emancipation Day, for freedom is 
sweet be the master ever so kind,—were full 
of rejoicing over the finding of master’s son 
and their own fortune. 

“T will redeem the ten acres for you. It 
shall be yours,” declared Archie ; “this very 
house you live in, these other shanties, all this 
hill-slope will be yours,—and the picture?” 

Archie looked up at the handsome kindly 
face. It was the only bit of hishome life he 
had seen or known since he had been adrift 
in the world these thirty years. 

“This picture—?” 

“Hit’s yourn, Marse Archie! Hit’s 
yourn,” hastily interpolated old Umber. 

“Us buyed it des fer you,”’ Mimy insisted 
unctuously, regardless of the spirit of truth ; 
“it’s precious comfort, too, ter know it 
hain’t hanging ober ter Machbeck’s place, 
dough he did bid pretty steady at—at—ae— 
de—sale.”’ 


INFLUENCE OF THE WEATHER ON DISEASES. 


BY DR. OTTO GOTTHILF, 


‘ , 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 


EOPLE always have put great stress 
P on the weather and condition of out- 
door temperature as causing dis- 

eases. Who has not felt convinced that his 
cold or rheumatism or catarrh was con- 
tracted through the effects of cold or heat? 
And indeed in the colder seasons of the 
year we notice the greatest number of colds, 
in the warmer seasons, a great deal of in- 
digestion. Many diseases have their special, 
regularly recurring seasons. Inflammations 
of the lungs prevail most frequently from 
March till May; acute rheumatism of the 


FROM THE GERMAN 


‘*UEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


joints, from February till April; stomach 
and intestinal troubles, in August; cholera, 
from August till October. 
hygienists classify diseases according to the 
season of the year into summer and fall, 


Therefore many 


and winter and spring diseases. But is it 
not fearfully depressing to know that at 
every season of the year certain diseases 
lie in ambush like roaring lions seeking 
whom they may devour? Must not this 
thought awake in humanity a settled fatal- 
ism, a dull resignation to the unavertible 
doom? Can human science and skill grasp 
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no preventive measures to lessen the es- 
tablished category of diseases that recur 
yearly, either summer or winter, with fright- 
ful regularity? For answer to this question 
let us observe more particularly those dis- 
eases that evidently depend on changes in 
the weather. 

No sooner have the rejoicings at the 
beginning of the warm time of the year 
following upon a severe reign of cold 
winter, generally subsided under the burden 
of the summer’s oppressive heat, than the 
season of stomach and intestinal catarrh 
sets in. Cholera morbus in the hot season 
snatches thousands of rosy babies from the 
arms of loving mothers. How directly this 
disease depends on heat may be shown by 
the circumstance that in the southern 
states of America it begins in the spring, 
which corresponds to our summer. For 
instance in Charleston it is called “the 
April and May disorder.” Then the dis- 
ease always is so much the more prevalent 
and severe the more intense the heat of 
summer becomes, but it never appears at a 
temperature below 15° c. 

Facts show without doubt that heat 
greatly promotes susceptibility to the vast 
host of stomach and intestinal catarrhs. 
Now what is the reason of this? Many 
times it may be attributed to over-indulgence 
in fruit, accompanied by excessive drinking. 
But though this often may be the disturbing 
cause, it cannot explain all cases. Often, 
remarkable as it may sound, catching cold 
is chiefly to blame. Poor little children 
covered even in the hot season with thick, 
heavy bedclothes, naturally soon begin to 
perspire and kick the covers off, enabling 
the cold night air to exert unhindered its 
harmful influence on the digestive organs, 
that are protected by only a thin covering 
of skin. Adults often commit the same 
indiscretion—insufficiently covering them- 
selves on hot summer evenings, to awaken 
with spasms in the stomach and nausea. 
The Italian physician, Dr. L. Cantu, in 
recent times has given this subject special 
attention and found that by a cold in the 
stomach the products of decomposition 
were regularly formed, and that thus a 


species of poisoning was effected. There- 
fore on summer nights both adults and 
children may be very lightly covered if only 
the precaution is taken to have them well 
protected in the region of the stomach. 

Usually epidemic diseases of the digest- 
ive organs wane with the end of midsum- 
mer. Outdoors, too, the life of nature is 
waning. The growth of green plants has 
passed its highest development, but then 
appears a coarse, harsh vegetation of 
chlorophylless plants, the fungi. The earth 
and underground water have now reached 
the highest temperature that they attain in 
the whole year, and now shoot up every- 
where the horrid myriads of visible and 
invisible fungi, among them the bacteria 
and bacilli often so dangerous to man. _In- 
numerable hosts of them swim about in the 
river and underground waters, sail through 
the air and settle in human organs, which 
offer them a desirable home and breeding 
place. For this reason late summer is the 
season for infectious diseases. Then ty- 
phoid prevails in city and country and 
cholera begins its conquests. 

Besides diseases whose propagation de- 
pends on their being carried from place to 
place, are favored by the brisk traveling at 
this time of the year. By all these things 
it may be seen how there is such a 
spread of contagious diseases in late 
summer. Thus in Berlin during the year 
1878 until 1885, from July to September 
there weré twice as many persons sick with 
typhoid as in all the other months put 
together. Above all it must be borne in 
mind not only that the powers of resistance 
of people in general have been weakened 
by the foregoing great heat, but also that 
the frequent disturbances in the digestion 
of many people have made them suitable 
subjects for the typhoid and cholera bacteria 
to prey upon. 

When summer has departed, her succes- 
sor, autumn, takes the land by storm, accom- 
panied often with raw winds. Our bodies 
debilitated by the warm weather now have 
to encounter cold nights and wet days. Soon 
the harmful effects of the often sudden and 
great changes of temperature incident to fall 
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weather are felt in catarrhs of the respira- 
tory organs. That it is not the cold alone 
which causes catarrhal diseases is shown by 
the fact that these diseases prevail mostly in 
the late falland early spring and not in the 
coldest part of the winter. Also in equato- 
rial and south tropical regions they culminate 
in the transition periods that correspond to 
our spring and fall, whereas in the extreme 
cold winters of the polar regions they are 
almost entirely unknown. Dr. Enwall writes 
of the expedition to Spitzbergen in the year 
1872-73: 

“Tt is truly remarkable what a small num- 
ber of catarrhs of the respiratory organs are 
met with and how mild the few cases ob- 
served are. One can expose himself to the 
cold with impunity. In winter nearly all of 
us make the acquaintance of cold water, the 
cold bath in no case having resulted disad- 
vantageously. Cold in the head has been 
contracted only once or twice and in light 
form. In the Vega expedition (under Nor- 


denskjolk, 1878-80) I had this experience : 
The few cases of colds ran their course very 
lightly and quickly. 


Especially light was 
the cough. Yet the climate was very raw 
and windy.” 

If we place beside this verdict the words 
of Prof. A. Hirsch we may learn just the 
means—which, as far as human power goes, 
will protect us from these diseases : 

“It is very likely that faulty care of chil- 
dren, especially coddled children and weak- 
lings, has furnished special causes of tatarrh ; 
in substantiation of this may be mentioned 
the noticeable fact that among the juvenile 
population those of well-to-do classes con- 
tract catarrh’more frequently than those in 
less affluent circles, and especially than the 
neglected poor, so that those little people 
who are more protected from the weather 
and shielded from every wind, who during 
all the days of the cold season are with anx- 
ious solicitude shut up in badly ventilated 
and overheated nurseries, beget a suscepti- 
bility that peculiarly predisposes them to 
these diseases.” 

Thus we best arm ourselves against all 
these cold-diseases by availing ourselves of 
every measure which will tend to “ toughen” 
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us. Whoever does not do this, will, the far- 
ther the winter advances become always 
weaker from lack of exercise and always less 
able to resist. Then soon become estab- 
lished such unwelcome guests as rheuma- 
tism, influenza, diphtheria, and lung fever. 
Both the latter find a favorable footing in the 
respiratory organs debilitated by catarrh. 
Should the cold spell be but short and 
mild, and often interrupted by sunny days, 
only the weakest persons suffer. But if the 
winter is very raw and long, even strong con- 
stitutions fall a direct prey to diseases, or 
their bodies, usually their entire organism, 
are so unfavorably affected that they now 
have weakened constitutions disposed to dis- 
eases, This is why the various lung troubles, 
especially inflammation of the Jungs, reach 
their culmination toward the end of winter. 
Finally everything breathes easier : spring 
approaches! New hope and new life fill 
young and old. But right now the sick and 
convalescents must take the most precau- 
tions against the dangerous humors of the 
weather. It is well known that among con- 
sumptives Death reaps his richest harvest 
in the spring and fall. If they have hap- 
pily survived the summer’s settled warm 
weather, the rude storms of late autumn cut 
them down. For the survivors comes now 
the hopeless long, long winter, when they 
must be deprived of their well-spring of life, 
the pure fresh outdoor air, and be subjected 
to all the evils of excess of indoor tem- 
perature. Weakalmost to death, in the first 
beautiful spring days they convalesce, but 
only too often a freak of April weather or a be- 
lated frost in May sends them to their grave. 
We have thus seen what extremely harm- 
ful influences weather and changes of weather 
are able to exert on health and disease. 
Shall we then give up the battle because we 
are not in the least able to change our cli- 
mate? By no means! But we must toughen 
our bodies against changes in weather. A 
life that essentially is passed indoors, is 
physiologically not a normal life ; we see it, 
only too often, attended by sickness and 
weakness. On the contrary we find the 
soundest men among those who pursue their 
business actually under the open sky (hunt- 
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ers, sailors, soldiers, farmers). Thus daily 
exercise in the fresh, free air, under chang- 
ing conditions of weather, and at all times 
of year, is a means of resisting the evil in- 
fluences of the weather. This method of 
prevention and cure (prophylaxis and thera- 
peutics) is made use of in the so-called cli- 
matic watering places. But even at home 
we may accustom our skin to quickly chang- 
ing conditions of weather, by accustoming it 
to quickly changing temperatures. This is 
done by warm baths with a cold shower af- 
terwards, which is followed by a strong mus- 


EASTER, ITS 


EGGS 


EASTER, ITS EGGS AND LEGENDS. 


cular movement that gives a reaction to 
warmth again. Thereby not only are the 
nerves stimulated to quick action in thus 
regulating the heat of the body, but also 
all the rest of the nervous system is strength- 
ened and hardened, and with resistance 
against cold is developed also resistance 
against other depressing and sickening in- 
fluences, against ennui and morbidness. 
Whoever battles valiantly against unhealth- 
ful weather, can become his own master, and 
can even secure for himself vital strength 
and the enjoyment of health. 


AND LEGENDS. 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON, 


ASTER comes on the first Sunday 
after the fourteenth day of the 
calendar moon which falls upon, 

or next after the twenty-first day of March; 
if the fourteenth day comes on Sunday, 
Easter Day will be the Sunday following.” 


There is no trace of Easter as a Christian 
festival to be found in the New Testament 
nor in any of the writings of the apostolic 
fathers. Easter clearly is an adaptation of 
the Jewish Passover to the later needs of 
the Christian Church. 

St. Chrysostom says, in commenting upon 
the seventh verse of First Corinthians, 
which careless thinkers sometimes have in- 
terpreted as referring to an apostolic observ- 
ance of Easter, “The whole time is a 
festival unto Christians, because of the 
excellency of the good things given.” 

Origen, in the same spirit, urges that 
“The Christians who dwell on the truths of 
Christ as our Passover, and the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, are every day keeping an 
Easter and Pentecostal feast.” 

Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, says 
that neither Christ nor His apostles 
demanded the keeping of this, or any 
other festival; that the apostles had no 
thought of appointing festal days, but of 
promoting a life of piety and blamelessness. 

It may still be news to some, that for 


many years Easter occurred at different 
periods in different countries. 

in 387, history tells us that the churches 
of Gaul kept Easter on March twenty-first ; 
the Italian churches on April eighteenth ; 
while in Egypt that same year it was a week 
later, on Apriltwenty-fifth. And this discrep- 
ancy orirregularity, despite the fact that sixty- 
two years previous, in 325, the Nicean 
Council had attempted to settle the matter 
once for all, and thenceforth to have the 
whole church, north, south, east, and west, 
celebrate Easter on one and the same day, 


‘and that day to be Sunday. 


Yet it was more than three hundred years 
before the change became anything like 
universal; then in 669 the whole of the 
western churches fell into line, England 
being the last to accept the rule. 

These differences of reckoning were not 
reconciled completely until 1752; then N. 
S., or New Style, was adopted by the 
United Kingdom in place of O. S., or Old 
Style, and the Julian Calendar after its long 
struggle against innovation succumbed to 
the Gregorian. 

The Russian, Grecian, and Oriental 
Churches, the so-called ‘“‘ Eastern Churches,” 
still cling to the Julian or “unreformed 
calendar,” so that their Easter does rot fall 
upon the same day as ours. 
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One of the earliest traditions of Easter 

has been expressed as follows: 
“ Ever since that blessed night, 

When Death bowed down to the Lord of Light, 

The eggs of that sweet bird changed their hue, 

And burn with red and gold and blue, 

Reminding mankind in their simple way 

Of the holy marvel of Easter Day.” 

Allegorically, red symbolizes the blood of 
Christ shed to save sinners; blue is typical 
of the promises He made that imbue us 
with hope; gold, as a reminder of the 
treasures laid up in heaven; white, the 
purity of the cleansed soul. 

“That sweet bird” refers to the legend, 
that when our Lord was brought to the 
sepulcher and tenderly laid therein, a bird 
was brooding in motherly fashion over her 
eggs in a nest set high in the branches of a 
tree which lovingly shaded His last earthly 
home. When this hitherto merry songster, 
crooning tender motherly hopes over her 
unhatched children, saw the crucified Lord 
borne by Joseph and laid in His rock-hewn 
cradle, her happy notes changed to wails. 
Through sunlight and darkness she ceased 
not to sing hopeless dirges; then through 


the dense gloom came the white glimmer of 
angels’ robes, and suddenly a peace that 
passed all understanding entered the breast 
of the sorrowing bird, as she saw the Angel 
roll the stone away from the mouth of the 


sepulcher. When this blest bird saw the 
Christ, the Victor over Life and Death, 
come forth, she then witnessed the first 
glad Easter; her song of woe was trans- 
formed into that of joy, and the jubilant 
bird seng rose and fell on the resonant air, 
“He is risen! He is risen! Rejoice, all 
rejoice.” 

When the Angel heard this, and noted 
how it called into its chorus the notes from 
all bird life, and that all nature, the rocks, 
the leaves, the twigs and branches of the 
shrubs and trees chimed in, he said, “‘ Sweet 
bird, be forever blest; thyself, thy eggs, 
and thy moss-covered nest.” 

As Easter represents a new birth into the 
best Life of all, it is easily seen how the 
pagan idea that the erg was the beginning 
of all kinds of life, saould become purified 
in the minds of the Christians, and accepted 
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as the typical offering of good wishes and 
emblematic of pleasant hopes, between 
believers of the glad Easter day. The egg 
in some form or other has been the un- 
questioned type of the new life from the very 
dawn of the Christian era. 

The practice of eating eggs on Easter 
morning seems almost as ancient and as 
universal as that of using them as gifts. In 
the book that records the household ex- 
penses and economies of Edward I. is 
recorded the purchase of neither jewels, 
fans, nor bonbons for Easter gifts, but “450 
eggs stained and covered with gold leaf.” 

The pope thought it an appropriate and 
sufficient gift for a crowned head, and sent 
Henry VIII. an egg in a case of silver 
filigree. 

In Russia as early as 1589, eggs colored 
red typifying the blood of Christ shed as an 
atonement for our sins were the most 
treasured of exchanges at Easter. Every 
believer went abroad at this season with his 
pockets well supplied with Easter eggs, as 
the society man of to-day attends to his 
well filled card case. When two Russians 
met for the first time during the Easter 
holidays, if they had not met on the day 
itself, the belated Easter compliments were 
passed, first by solemnly shaking hands in 
silence ; then the elder (or the younger, if 
he out-ranked the elder) would say, “ The 
Lord is risen,” and his companion would 
reply, “It is true;”’ then they kissed each 
other and ceremoniously drew from their 
respective pockets the Easter emblem, and 
exchanged eggs. 

In some ancient churches at Easter dawn 
two chaplains would stand behind the 
chancel rail, while two priests would ad- 
vance toward them and the altar. 

“Whom seek ye?’’ demanded the first 
two chaplains in concert. 

As with one voice the two who were ad- 
vancing would reply, “Jesus of Nazareth, 
the crucified.” 

The first two then chanted in concert, 
“He is not here. He is risen.” At this 
point would appear upon the scene two 
women, typifying the two Marys. They 
approached the altar and took therefrom 
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two ostrich eggs wrapped in silken covers, 
and would descend from the altar, chanting 
as they passed down the steps, 

“ Alleluia, the Lord is Risen.” 

In Burmah the egg is the type of the 
beginning of all things, and their social 
legend has its origin from a boy and girl 
hatched from the egg of a bird. The 
Burmese Adam and Eve are thus accounted 
for. 

The Australians fall into line, and teach 
that all the earth was merely darkened 
space, until one of their race threw an egg 
upward, when it exploded and was changed 
into the sun. 

The Druids, too, held the egg as a 
symbol of the sun, and believed that it 
hatched from itself the earth and other 
planets. Druidical priests and officers pro- 
claimed their official position by wearing 
an egg encased in gold and suspended from 
a chain worn about their necks. 

The Chinese claim that the world was 
formed of the two parts of an enormous egg. 
From the yolk of the egg stepped forth the 
human being whom they call Poon-koo- 


Wong ; he then waved his hand and the up- 
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per half of his late castle, the egg shell, went 
upward and became the concave heavens of 
blue, the lower half fell reversed, mak- 
ing the convexearth, andthe white albumen 
became the seas. 

The Hawaiians believe that their islands 
were the favored “ first lands,” produced by 
the explosion of a huge egg “laid” in mid- 
air by a mammoth bird as she was proudly 
winging her way through the uppermost 
ether ; falling such a distance, it struck the 
waters (no explanation of their origin is 
given) with such force that it burst and the 
broken yolk became their several islands. 

‘In the oldest temples, the bird as a whole, 
also in sections, and with and without its 
egg, recurs again and again in altar and 
mural decorations. 

The Syrians believed also that the gods 
from whom they claimed descent, were 
hatched from mysteriously laid eggs. Hence 
we infer that our present custom of offering 
the Easter egg emblem has the heathen leg- 
ends for its origin; in fact all our most 
precious festivals come down from similar 
sources, but purified with the light of Chris- 
tianity. 


GERMANS. 


BY LOUISE PROSSER BATES, 


we find the German woman still re- 
maining side by side with her hus- 
band. Equal in physical ability, endurance, 
and fortitude, she has shared with him his 
marches, his labors, and his successes. 
Superior to him in mental vision and fore- 
sight, she has won for herself a place rarely 
accorded woman among primitive races. 
We cannot believe this respect and a certain 
sort of reverence Tacitus mentions were 
accorded her as a woman. Reverence for 
her as woman came later, and was the result 
of sentiment created more especially by the 
Christian religion. The “respect and rev- 
erence” of the ancient German was quite a 
different matter from this later reverence. 
The Germans were a nation of hero wor- 


A T the beginning of the Tacitean period 


shipers and reverenced those who seemed 
to have some special gift from Odin, the 
father of all. They believed that he had 
given to them runes and the power of 
using them for magic and poetry. From 
early ages the task of cutting these runes, 
of etching runic inscriptions on the warriors’ 
shields, had been assigned to women, on 
account of their greater dexterity. What 
more natural than that certain women should 
learn the magic art of divining, and express 
the poetic fancies that took possession of 
them by means of these runes? They 
would then be honored as possessing a 
special gift from Odin. No doubt this was 
one of the ways in which women became 
priestesses. Later, hero worship was sup- 
plemented by ancestor worship and each 
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wife of a warrior became the priestess of 
her own household. So the “ veneration as 
possessing something prophetic’ accorded 
at first to a few women came in the time of 
Tacitus to belong to them as a race. 

The Germans too, as a nation, believed 
in personal freedom and _ individuality. 
This was shown in their dislike to crowded 
communities, their disposition to separate, 
each clan and each family by itself. In- 
tolerant in many ways they accorded even to 
their slaves a certain amount of freedom, 
rarely found elsewhere. ‘The warrior, de- 
spising agriculture and manual labor of all 
kinds, was dependent upon the mistress of 
his household for the meager comforts of 
life, and he prized and respected her ability. 
Her loyalty too, a characteristic the Germans 
prized most highly, could not have failed to 
win his esteem and often his affection. 
Holding this high position in the regard of 
her husband the German woman was at the 
same time in the anomalous condition of 
being his absolute possession. He could 
punish, kill, or sell her if he chose. 

The absoluteness of possession that a 


freeman had over his daughter was shown 
from her earliest breath. As soon as she 
was born she was plunged into a cold bath 
to see if she were strong enough to live. 
She was then allowed to lie upon the floor 
until her father decided whether he cared to 


have a girlin his family or not. In those 
days the struggle for existence was a hard 
one, and boys counted for more in this 
struggle than girls did. If she were de- 
formed or weak she was promptly exposed. 
If her father decided that she was worth 
keeping he lifted her up, her lips were 
smeared with a little honey or milk, and she 
was no longer liable to exposure except in 
case of fainine. A crafty mother might, 
however, save her child, for it was a law 


that after food had passed a child’s lips it | 


could not be exposed. Exposure usually 
took place under a tree, or a little girl baby 
was set afloat in a shield, her father appar- 
ently having the feeling that if the gods had 
any good in store for her they would look 
out for her. 

Until the age of seven ‘years, boys and 


gI 


girls grew up together under the supervision 
of their mother and the women of the family. 
A father considered it a disgrace to be seen 
abroad with a son uhder seven years of age. 
After that time law decreed that a boy should 
leave the guardianship of his mother and 
begin his education among men. The girl 
spent her time with her mother learning 
domestic duties. 

During the migrations the Germans had 
no permanent dwelling places and it is only 
at the time of Tacitus that they begin to 
have anything like homes. To be sure, 
they had protected themselves against the 
cold of the winter by underground shelters, 
which also served as places of retreat in 
case of an attack from an enemy. 

A curious law among the Germans was 
one that compelled them to move periodic- 
ally lest becoming attached to one spot 
they should lose their warlike spirit. 
Cesar speaks of this custom, At the time 
of Tacitus it had so far died out that cer- 
tain lands were parcelled out to certain clans 
and to each member of that clan or family 
was assigned a piece of ground sufficiently 
large for his own house and the cabins of 
his slaves and dependents. This was fenced 
in. The rest of the land of that clan was 
divided into three parts, one part to be used 
for pasturage, one for planting and one for 
woodland. The field for planting was again 
divided into three parts, one part to be used 
each year. This piece in turn was divided 
among the heads of families, all of whom 
were obliged to plant the same kind of 
seed. The seed consisted largely of flax, 
rye, and barley. ‘The care of this land was 
committed to slaves, feeble men, and women. 
Guardians of the pasture lands and forest 
lands were appointed to see that the cattle 
of all fared alike and that no one cut more 
wood than his neighbor. One exception 
was made, however; a person who found 
a nest of wild bees could mark that tree and 
the honey became his own. 

Land was common, but a German’s house 
was his own, for could he not at any moment 
take it apart, load it upon his cart and be 
off with it? It seems -strange that the 
sacredness of home can be traced to this. 
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The early houses of the Germans, de- 
scribed by Tacitus and portrayed on the 
column of Marcus Aurelius at Rome, were 
round wooden structures containing only 
one room. The roof, like the room Ulysses 
built for Penelope, was supported in the 
center by a tree, and near this support was 
a hearth built up of huge flat stones. The 
sides of the buildings were made of slabs, 
held together by braided ropes. The roof 
was of braided osier twigs, thatched over. 
There was one large rectangular door, and 
one window, which was in the roof over the 
fire-place, and served as an outlet for smoke, 
an inlet for light and rain. 

A little later this central house became 
the gathering place for the warrior and his 
retainers, another room outside served for 
the women and children; this later became 
the bower, and sleeping rooms were built. 
At first these rooms were probably all sepa- 
rate buildings, but as civilization advanced, 
and a better knowledge of architecture 
was. disseminated, the central house 


with its hearth became the center of the 
home, the hall beloved of later generations ; 


from this opened the bower where the mis- 
tress wove and spun with her maidens, and 
the sleeping rooms. The old underground 
cave with its secret passages became a store 
house, barns and sheds were built for cattle 
and sheep. Around this primitive hall were 
benches covered with skins which served as 
chests or as beds. There were also rude 
tables, one for each warrior, where he ate 
his food from wooden dishes without knife, 
fork, or napkin. At family meals the wife 
kept her husband company, waited upon by 
the children of the family. On state occa- 
sions women were not allowed to be present 
unless specially requested to do so by the 
master of the house. 

In a home like this the daughters of a 
German warrior grew to maturity. Their 
days were not spent in idleness, for many 
cares devolved upon the mother of the 
family and her assistants. Not only did 
she have the oversight of the slaves, the 
farming, the cattle, weaving, spinning, and 
making garments, but to her belonged the 
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practice of medicine, making salves, lini- 
ments, and cooling drinks. Her long ex- 
perience in war had given her a practical 
knowledge of surgery, and to her was com- 
mitted the task of healing wounds. She 
alone was the physician, and it is only 
within a few hundred years that the Ger- 
mans have been able to convince themselves 
of the propriety of men’s practicing medicine. 
Upon the women also devolved the early 
religious training and instruction of the 
family. The Icelandic “edda” means great- 
grandmother, and it is conjectured that the 
grandmother of the family treasured up the 
war songs, the hero stories, and hymns of 
worship and taught them to the grandchil- 
dren around her knee. Who can say what 
the influence of these German mothers may 
have been? Lowell says, ‘‘ The song hummed 
by some toiling mother to beguile the 
long monotony of the spinning wheel, may 
have turned the current of a child’s thought 
as he played about her knee, and given the 
world a hero or an apostle.”” Who can say 
that the wild, weird songs of these mothers 
and grandmothers did not do more to make 
the seven-year old boy a power in Germany 
than all the training in arms he afterwards 
received from his kinsmen? 

The stepmother myth, too, so common in 
children’s stories of to-day, belongs doubt- 
less to this time. The Germans believed 
that nature was divine. They looked upon 
spring and summer as the kind and _ benefi- 
cent earth-mother who loved and cared for 
her children. When summer, the kind earth- 
mother, died she was succeeded by the cold 
and cruel earth-mother, winter, who ill- 
treated her children and made them suffer. 
In this myth, perhaps, may be found a part 
explanation of the fact that Tacitus relates, 
that second marriages were not common 
among this people. A sentiment too was 
created against them when in early times 
widows were burned with their husbands. 
Later women were often found dead on the 
field of battle with their husbands. In the 
Nibelungenlied we find Kriemhild marrying 
only when she is assured that by so doing she- 
may avenge her beloved Siegfried’s death. 


(To be concluded. ) : 
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SIDNEY LANIER. 

New interest is being awakened in the 
writings of Sidney Lanier, whose books pre- 
vious to his death had a limited circulation. 
A new edition of his ‘Select Poems” has 
appeared, and attention is being frequently 
called to his “Science of English Verse,” a 
copy of which in the library in Harvard 
University in 1887 was in constant demand. 
The librarian said in that year that it was 
kept out nearly all the time. 

The Class of ’98 of the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle adopted the name 
“ Laniers,” thus keeping fresh the memory 
of the distinguished musician and poet. Mr. 
W. H. Ward found enough of material in 
the busy life of Lanier to make a captiva- 
ting biography which has been on the mar- 
ket for some time. As far back as April, 


1887, there appeared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
a discriminating and instructive article on 
Lanier by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 


son, whom we asked to prepare it, because 
he isa northern man. Col. Higginson was 
in the Union army and was colonel of the 
first regiment of freed slaves mustered into 
the national service during the Civil War. 
He is a radical in politics and one of the 
Boston school of aggressive reformers. 

Sidney Lanier was a southern man and 
served in the Confederate army through the 
war. He enlisted as a private and refused 
promotion three times that he might be near 
a younger brother who was in the same regi- 
ment. He was a prisoner in the Union 
army and wrote “Tiger Lilies” to describe 
this period in his experience. 

Col. Higginson paid a high tribute to 
Lanier’s genius. He said, “ With Lanier 
music and poetry were in the blood; we in 
America are beginning to study heredity 
with renewed interest, not in the usual way 
in which pedigrees are studied in England, 
but with reference to heredity of brains and 
high qualities.” He then recapitulated Lan- 
ier’s ancestry and said that he was both a 
musician and a poet of high rank. 


After he came out of the Confederate 
army Lanier studied law, presided over an 
academy, and lectured at Johns Hopkins 
University on the “ English Novel,” which 
lectures appeared afterwards in book form. 
In ’73 he made his home in Baltimore, ac- 
cepting an engagement as first flute for the 
Peabody Symphony concerts. His father 
desired that he should return to Macon, 
Ga., and engage in the practice of law, but 
being in feeble health, for he was afflicted 
with consumption, he believed that his 
chances for life in Baltimore were better 
than in Macon; and he said that he could 
not consent to be a third-rate struggling 
lawyer for the rest of his life, since he had 
been assured by good judges that he was 
the greatest flute player in the world. Be- 
sides he had high hopes of a successful ca- 
reer in literature. 

He died at Baltimore of consumption on 
September 7, 1881, at the age of thirty- 
nine, leaving a wife and four boys. 


NEW PHASES OF THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 

WE seem to have outlived the methods 
of curing intemperance which, forty years 
ago, swept over the country as a wave of 
healing. There were thousands of drunk- 
ards reformed and hundreds of thousands 
signed the pledge. To that great move- 
ment we owe the impelling powers behind 
more recent movements. It is not easy to 
justify the abandonment of methods which 
were so successful; for, except by Francis 
Murphy and perhaps a few others, those 
methods have been practically abandoned. 
That something more than moral suasion is 
required to remove the most terrible curse 
and scourge of modern society may be 
readily conceded ; but why should we let go 
of the practical and effective methods of 
John B. Gough and Father Matthew? 

Legal prohibition would have gained no 
ground if these simple methods had not 
prepared it; and did not prohibition cease 
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to gain ground as soon as the original im- 
pulse imparted by total abstinence pledges 
was exhausted? And will prohibition make 
any new conquests until that impulse is 
renewed in the original way? There is 
undoubtedly a good deal of practical 
temperance work done quietly and effect- 
ively. But we want the old enthusiasm. 
It will not do to say that we have outlived 
the possibility of it; for Francis Murphy 
still kindles it into working power. It is 
not pleasant to suggest that, with organiza- 
tion and leadership far superior to those of 
the Washingtonian movement, prohibition 
makes no new conquests and is fighting 
hard to keep what it gained many years ago, 
and has practically lost lowa. The neglect 
of the old recruiting methods may explain 
these unpleasant facts. 

The efforts of the W. C. T. U. to effect 
an alliance with the Labor party are far 
enough away from the Washingtonian 
method; but they present a hopeful view. 
For, if the organized workmen of the coun- 
try should join the army of temperance, 
that army might win on any field; and an 
immense reduction of the nation’s drink 
bill might be anticipated. There is no 
other line of work which would open up 
into such promise as this union would seem 
to secure to the good cause. There is, 
however, a kind of alliance of parties which 
damages both members of the league. We 
refer to the “pooling” of issues for an 
election, neither party adopting the princi- 
ples of the other, but sharing the fruits of 
any victory at the polls. This kind of 
political union is now one of the recognized 
methods of campaign management. But 
we cannot recall any case in which both 
parties have not become weaker, even after 
a temporary victory, than they were before. 
We must hope that the cause of temperance 
will not be endangered by an alliance merely 
to mass votes, the allies refusing to endorse 
the temperance platform. 

The most novel of novelties in temperance 
movements is the ‘“‘ Home Salon,” of Bishop 
Fallows in Chicago. For forty years, the 
temperance coffee house has been doing 
good work in England as a counter attraction 
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to the social charms of the drinking house. 
In this country, the coffee house plan has 
been tried, perhaps rather feebly, and has 
failed. ‘There is a strong belief that it is 
not adapted to this country. Bishop Fal- 
lows has opened, with large initial success, 
a saloon which is, in all points but one, just 
like the common drinking house. The 
single difference is that “soft” drinks, in- 
cluding a newly invented deerette, are supplied 
in place of intoxicants. There is a little 
mystery, we believe, about the precise nature 
of the deerette, and this may have attracted 
the curious. Some such plan, or the 
coffee house plan, may win. The social 
power of the saloon is a formidable one; 
and to cope with it by use of an equivalent 
social institution has long been felt to be 
necessary. 

A very unpleasant phase of the temper- 
ance question is presented by an effort to 
legalize the keeping of saloons open on 
Sunday in New York. It is pleaded for 
this measure that the saloons systematically 
disobey the law which requires them to be 
closed. This argument is, to say the least, 
very unfortunate. There are two methods 
of dealing, legislatively, with liquor-selling. 
One way is by prohibition; the other is by 
restriction. The latter is the historical and 
common method. But of what value are 
restrictions which do not restrict? Why 
repeal wholesome restrictions because they 
are disregarded? The argument for restric- 
tion is weakened by such legislative con- 
fessions of impotence. 

This outlook on the temperance question 
is, it must be confessed, asa whole not very 
cheering. But beyond the spheres of legis- 
lative and political action, some less con- 
spicuous forces are at work. It is but lately 
that a banker said to his clerks: “Do not 
visit saloons; if our customers see you there, 
they may distrust the bank.” The large 
businesses have, now for several years, done 
effective temperance work by requiring 
sobriety in their men; that a public distrusts 
a bank when its clerks visit saloons, proves 
that temperance principles have a strong 
grasp upon the business world, and that we 
are gaining ground for the good cause. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, one of the prominent characters in the anti- 
slavery movement, and famous as an orator and journalist, dropped dead 
in the hallway of his residence on Anacosta Heights, which overlooks 
Washington, D. C., on February 20. He was born in February, 1817, in 
Tuckahoe, near Easton, Md. His mother was a slave woman and his 
father a white man. He was a slave on the plantation of Col. Edward 
Lloyd and when ten years old was loaned by his master to relatives in 
Baltimore where he was permitted to “hire his own time” paying his 
owner $3 per week and retaining anything he might earn in excess of 
that amount for his own use. His intense ambition to secure an educa- 
tion began early in youth. With deep interest he listened to his mistress 
read from the Bible and he longed to know how to get from the Holy 
Book that enjoyment which he perceived it gave to others. It wasin the 
shipyard at Baltimore where he worked that he learned the alphabet by 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS. studying the marks made by the carpenters on planks and timbers. On 
September 3, 1838, he fled from slavery and went to New England. He found employment at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., where he remained for several years. Here he married a negro woman and changed his name 
from Lloyd, that of his owner which he had hitherto borne, to Douglass. Mr. Douglass’ career as an 
orator dates from his attendance upon an antislavery convention held at Nantucket in 1841 where he 
made a speech which brought him prominently into the public view. As a direct result of this he was ap- 
pointed an agent of the Massachusetts Antislavery Society, in which capacity he traveled and lectured 
throughout New England with pronounced success for nearly four years. In 1845 he went to England, 
spent two years in lecturing throughout England and Ireland, and aroused public interest in the abolition 
movement by his eloquent and impassionate utterances. He was legally manumitted in 1846, a subscrip- 
tion of $750 having been raised for that purpose by his friends in England. A year later he returned to 
this country and located at Rochester, N. Y., where he began the publication of the /rederick Douglass 
Paper, a weekly journal which was afterwards called Zhe North Star. As he became more active in fur- 
thering the abolition movement he gained the close friendship of Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Theodore Parker, and other of its leaders. At the beginning of the Civil War in 1861, Mr. Douglass 
urged upon President Lincoln the employment of negro troops and the promulgation of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. When in 1863 the enlistment of negro troops was authorized he aided materially in form- 
ing the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Massachusetts Volunteers, two of his sons enlisting in the former regi- 
ment. During the war he lectured and otherwise labored for the success of the abolition cause and was 
frequently consulted by President Lincoln and Secretary of War Stanton. After the abolition of slavery 
he discontinued the publication of his paper at Rochester and gave his whole time to lecturing. Freder- 
ick Douglass filled a number of political offices. In 1871 he was appointed assistant secretary of the com- 
mission to Santo Domingo and upon his return in the same year President Grant made him a member of 
the Territorial Council of the District of Columbia. In 1872 he was elected presidential elector-at-large in 
New York State. In 1876 President Hayes appointed him United States marshal for the District of 
Columbia, which office he filled until 1881 when he was made recorder of deeds in the District of Columbia, 
From this office he was removed by President Cleveland in 1886 and in 1889 he was appointed minister to 
Hayti, which post he resigned in 1891. Among the books written by Frederick Douglass are “ Narrative 
of My Experience in Slavery,” 1844; “My Bondage and My Freedom,” 1855; and “ Life and Times of 
Frederick Douglass,” 1881, which had a large sale. Eighteen months after the death of his wife in 1882 
he married a Miss Pitts, a white woman, who was a clerk in his office when he was recorder of deeds, and 
who survives him together with three sons and one daughter by his first wife. Mr. Douglass was a man of 
distinguished bearing, large, tall, and of erect carriage despite his years. His beard and hair, which fell to 
his shoulders, were white while his skin was an olive yellow color; his dark brilliant eyes are said to have 
denoted his negro blood more than any other feature. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) but perhaps he was the most intellectual mulatto 

The late Mr. Frederick Douglass was not only the who everlived. ........ 
most accomplished colored man in the United States, Frederick Douglass, the American mulatto, was @ 
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man who won his eminence by his genius, by his men- 
tal powers and his moral quality, by the devotion of 
his life to the advancement of freedom, by his serv- 
ices to the cause of the Union, and by his impress- 
He was one of the great 
men of the abolition crusade, as faithful as Garrison, 
only less eloquent than Phillips, more level-headed 
than Gerrit Smith, less headstrong than John Brown, 
more practical than Horace Greeley. He was a col- 
ored man of whom all colored people may forever 
be proud. His name is an honor to the human race. 


iveness as a public speaker. 


The Colored American. ( Washington, D. C.) 
Frederick Douglass stood for a cause, and his 
name is symbolical of the struggle for human liberty 
in the United States. He was the oracle of his 
people. He spoke for them, and they listened to 
his counsel and followed where he led. A man with 
a more angular character could not have accom- 
plished what Mr. Douglass did. It is well for the 
race that he so thoroughly comprehended the tem- 
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per of the American people, and was able to disarm 
opposition by good-natured argument. Those who 
would wear his mantle must take up the fight where 
he left it off, and move forward only as fast as the 
sentiment of the country will allow. A new leader 
will have opportunities for aggressiveness beyond 
those shown Mr. Douglass. 
New Orleans Picayune. (La.) 

Frederick Douglass is held to have been the most 
eminent man of the negro race which the country has 
ever produced; but as he was a half-breed, his father 
having been a white man, he cannot be accepted as 
a real example of the development to which 
the negro is capable. He was eminent as an 
orator, and was so successful a politician as to be 
able to secure almost perpetual office-holding. In 
the course of his public life he amassed a 
fortune, and it will be interesting to know if he has 
devoted any of it to the benefit and improvement of 
the people who so well deserve his benevolence and 
bounty. 


THE SECRET OF THE PROSPERITY OF FRANCE. 


Minneapolis Tribune. ( Minn.) 

Amid all her revolutions and political changes 
France remains steadily prosperous. What is the 
secret of the prosperity of France? Some attribute 
it to her monetary system, but there is no special 
cause in this over and above the fact that the finances 
are well administered and gold payments maintained 
on all interest-bearing obligations. The secret is to 
be found in the industry and frugality of the French 
people and their habit of saving. They have savings 
institutions under government supervision, connected 
with the post office; affording facilities and encour- 
agement for the deposit of the smailest coin and the 
accumulation of an account. A savings book with 
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a small account already started is given as a prize 
for excellence in the schools. The first ambition of 
a French boy or girl is to possess a savings book 
and a bank account. The habit of saving is the 
earliest lesson inculcated and it is one that lasts 
through life. Thus, when a new government loan 
is needed, or a subscription is asked for any enter- 
prise, it is only necessary for the mass of the people 
to draw, not upon the traditional old stocking, which 
does not pay any interest, but upon those savings 
accounts, upon the hoards which are always growing 
by the semi-annual addition of a small interest rate 
and which in the aggregate are of almost incalcula- 
ble amount. 


MEXICO AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


WHILE returning to Mexico from his home in Indianapolis, Indiana, 


the Hon. Isaac Pusey Gray, United States minister to Mexico, was 
attacked with double pneumonia and upon his arrival in the City of 


Mexico on February 14, was found to be insensible. He was at once 

removed to the American Hospital, where he died within a few hours. 

Mr. Gray was born in Chester County, Pa., on October 18, 1828. He 

moved with his parents to Ohio in 1836 and in 1855 went to Union 

City, Ind., where he engaged in the mercantile business and subse- 

quently practiced law. He entered the Union Army when the war 

broke out and was made colonel of the Fourth Indiana Cavalry and 

served until 1864 and later organized the One Hundred Forty seventh 

Indiana Infantry. He entered politics as a Republican and was elected 

to the Indiana State Senate in 1870. As a Liberal Republican he was 

sent as a delegate to the National Convention which nominated Horace 

sie tren ceegn eam, Greeley for president. In 1872 he joined the Democratic party and in 

LATE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO MEXICO. 1876 was electedlieutenant governor of Indiana by the Democrats and 
made governor in 1884. At the last National Democratic Convention held in Chicago in 1892 Mr. Gray was 
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urged for the presidential nomination by the Indiana delegation. He was the first man to receive diplomatic 
honors from the present administration, his nomination to be minister . 
to Mexico being sent to the Senate on March 9, 1893. The successor 
of the late Mexican minister is the Hon. Matt. W. Ransom whose 
term as United States senator from North Carolina would have ex- 
pired on March 3. His nomination to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Mexico was sent to the Senate by Presi- 
dent Cleveland on February 23 and was promptly confirmed. Mr. 
Ransom was born in Warren County, N. C.,in 1826. He graduated 
from the University of North Carolina in 1847, and studied law and 
was admitted to the bar. He is both a lawyer and planter. In poli- 
tics he has always been a Democrat. He was elected attorney 
general of North Carolina in 1852 and resigned in 1855; was a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Legislature for three years, beginning in 
1858, and was a peace commissioner from the state of North 
Carolina to the congress of southern states at Montgomery, Ala., in 
1861. Heserved in the Confederate Army during the civil war as 


HON. MATT. W. RANSOM, 
THE NEW UNITED STATES MINISTER 
TO MEXICO, 


lieutenant-colonel, colonel, brigadier-general, and major-general, and surrendered at Appomattox. 


He 


was elected to the United States Senate from North Carolina in 1872 and was re-elected in 1876, 1883, 


and 1889. 

(/nd.) Harper's Weekly. (New York, N. Y.) 

Isaac Pusey Gray was a remarkable man who 
came very near to enjoying a great career. He was 
one of the survivors of the men who dominated in 
what is now the middle West before the war—a 
race of sturdy, rugged, independent and original 
men. They were “rough and ready.” That is the 
phrase which in the fifties described the men of 
whom the American citizen thought best. Taylor 
was “rough and ready,” and roughness was sup- 
posed to accompany readiness, and to be an 
essential element of the character of any man who 
was quick enough to take advantage of his op- 
portunity or his adversary. The men of this kind 
pleased the voters. They represented Americanism 
in its most popular aspect. Therefore the men who 
sought popularity and votes emphasized and culti- 
vated these qualities. It is not to be wondered at 
that their manners were often more inelegant than 
their characters and attainments and occasionally 
their surroundings would seem to warrant. 


FARM MORTGAGES IN 


The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

We begin at last really to know something about 
farm mortgages and the burdening of American 
homes with debt. And in beginning to know, the 
first thing we learn is that the talk of twenty years 
on this subject, in Congress and out, has been mainly 
misrepresentation. 

Census bulletin No. 98 gives the first adequate 
and comprehensive report ever made on the subject, 
and that report flatly contradicts statements upon 
which parties have been founded and reduces a vast 
volume of impassioned eloquence to absurdity. 

Here are the facts: There are about 4,750,000 
farm families in the country. Only about 900,000 of 
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(Dem.) Commercial Appeal. (Memphis, Tenn.) 
In appointing Senator Ransom, of North Carolina, 
to the Mexican mission, Mr. Cleveland has con- 
ferred deserved honor to aloyal and devoted Demo- 
crat who has earned the respect of the party at 
large. It was a graceful compliment that Senator 
Sherman should have moved the confirmation. 
(lnd.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Senator Ransom, of North Carolina, the new 
minister to Mexico, would have retired from the 
Senate on March 4th next, by reason of the expira- 
tion of his present term and the election of a 
Populist to succeed him by the Republican-Populist 
combination in the State Legislature. He is a man 
of ability and long experience, and his grace of 
manner, noless than his mental qualifications, should 
make him Zersona grata at the Mexican capital. 
(Rep.) Kansas City Journal. (Mo.) 
Senator Ransom’s chief recommendation for the 
position to which he has been appointed is the fact 
that he is a cuckoo out of a job. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


And these mort- 


them have any mortgages at all. 
gages, as clearly appears, represent for the most part 
energy and thrift rather thanimpoverishment. They 
are mortgages given for deferred payments in pur- 
chasing land or for capital borrowed to enlarge oper- 


ations. Less than 3 per cent of all the mortgages 
represent borrowing for expenses or because of pov- 
erty. The rest represents profitable business enter- 
prise. 

This mortgage indebtedness lies almost wholly 
north of the Potomac and Ohio line. New York 
farms are mortgaged for $138,960,903. Those of 
Iowa carry a burden of a little more than $100,000,- 
000; those of Illinois a trifleless. In Pennsylvania and 
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Kansas the figures fall to about $73,000,000, in Ohio 
to $70,000,000, in Michigan to $64,000,000, in Wis- 
consin to $55,000,000, in Missouri to $53,000,000, in 
Nebraska to $47,000,000, in California to $46,000,000, 
in Indiana about the same, in Minnesota to $37,000,- 
000, in New Jersey to $25,000,000, South Dakota 
$15,000,000 and Vermont and Massachusetts $11,- 
000,000 each. 

Among the southern states West Virginia heads 
the list with $5,000,000 mortgage debt. Virginia, 
the two Carolinas and Louisiana owe between $3,- 
000,000 and $4,000,000 each, Mississippi less than $3,- 
000,000, Arkansas about $2,000,000, Alabama and 
Georgia less than $2,000,000 and Florida less than 
$1,000,000. 

The report shows that 34.08 per cent of all the 
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farmers are renters of their land. This of course in- 
cludes the large number of small negro farmers of 
the South who hire fields on the old plantations. 
Even including this great army of renters in the list, 
47-32 per cent of all the farmers own their land free 
of all debt, and only 18.60 per cent are carrying 
mortgages, most of them, as we have said, represent- 
ing enlarged operations and testifying to thrift and 
enterprise rather than to poverty and hopelessness. 

Unfortunately we have no similar body of statis- 
tics for the past with which to compare these re- 
turns. But the report standing alone shows conclu- 
sively that our great agricultural population, so far 
from being in decay, is prosperous and well to do in 
spite of the low prices that have prevailed of late 
years for farm products. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
OnE of the most notable gatherings of women held in several years 
was that which began at Washington, D. C., on February 18 and 
continued until March 2. It wasthe second triennial session of the 
National Council of Women of the United States which is chiefly a 
federation of eighteen national organizations having a combined member- 
ship of 4,000,000 women. Of this number about 700,000 are directly en- 
rolled as members of the National Council. The following are among the 
leading organizations represented in the Council: The National Ameri- 
can Woman’s Suffrage Association, the Woman’s Centenary Association 
of the Universalist Church, the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union; the National Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society, the IIli- 
nois Industrial School for Girls, National Charter, the National Woman’s 
Relief Society, Wimodaughsis, Sorosis, the Young Ladies’ National Wom- 
an’s Improvement Association, the National Christian League for the Pro- 
motion of Social Purity, the Universal Peace Union, the International 
Kindergarten Union, the Woman’s Republican Association of the United 
States, the National Association of the Loyal Women of American Liberty, the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Union of Friends, the Woman’s Relief Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the 
Republic; the National Association of Women Stenographers, the National Council of Jewish Women. 
The aim of the organization is the discussion of widely comprehensive subjects including almost all those 
which have a practical relation to everyday life. The range of topics discussed at the recent meeting 
embraced the practical aspects of religion; the relation of religion to politics and public office ; women in the 
pulpit and mission field; social purity ; the single and double standard of morality; dress reform; per- 
nicious literature; equal pay forequal work by men and women; divorce reform; the increase of patriotism ; 
educational reforms ; foreign missions; the industrial education of girls; home reading and study for mar- 
ried women ; temperance reform ; the extension of industrial opportunities for women, and many others. 
The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 
The gathering was not only representative from a 
geographical standpoint, but from those of appear- 
Dress reformers and women in 


MRS. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 
WHO PRESIDED OVER THE SESSIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


B. Anthony, president of the National American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, to the nineteen years 
of Miss H. Augusta Howard, president of the 
Georgia auxiliary of Miss Anthony’s organization. 
It was truly a national council of women. 


ance and sphere. 
gowns of the mode sat side by side, while here and 
there could be seen the quaint bonnet of a Quakeress. 
Acknowledged leaders in society, noblewomen in the 
European meaning of the term, and several noted 
for wealth in their own right or that of their hus- 
bands were there on an equal footing with delegates 
from the ranks of those who work for their daily 
bread. All ages were likewise in evidence, ranging 
from more than three score and ten of Miss Susan 


Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The societies represented at the National 
Woman’s Council in session at Washington give 
the public some idea of the many and diverse ways 
in which women are associated in these days. Welive 
in an age of organization, of associated effort among 
the women as well as themen. When aresourceful 
woman finds no sufficient sphere for her abilities and 
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energies in any of the old organizations for woman’s 
work she founds a new one, and this process has 
brought millions of bright women workers into all 
sorts of friendly rivalries, which are gradually trans- 
forming society in many directions and improving 
human conditions. 

Almost all the societies represented are great 
business organizations, no matter what their 
distinctive objects may be. The Missionary, Indian 
Rights, King’s Daughters, Red Cross, and other 
societies managed by the women are enterprises 
requiring the highest order of administrative, execu- 
tive, and financial ability. 
women that these broad activities are carried for- 
ward with so little loss by unskillful or dishonest 
officials. It may be remarked, too, that while there 
are thousands of women acting as bookkeepers, 
cashiers, and in other private fiduciary trusts one may 
read the journals of the day for weeks and months 
without finding one item recording any breach of 
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collected and faithfully distributed to every variety 
of philanthropic and charitable uses, and, we will 
venture to say, with less waste and loss by friction 
in reaching their final destination through many 
channels than the same amount of money is depleted 
by its distribution by organizations managed ex- 
clusively by men. Women, as a rule, have a genius 
for details in whatever they undertake Philan- 
thropic work would not be more than half done, and 
never executed quite right, without the helpful aid 
of the women. 

An interesting incident, which places a milestone 
in the march of the women toward the conquest of 
business opportunities, occurs in New York City, 
with the breaking of ground for a model tenement 
designed by two young women architects. They 
were the first women whose work gained the recog- 
nition of the Architectural League, and they were 
awarded the second prize in the very active com- 
petition of plans for one of the chief buildings at 


trust on the part of these business women. Such 
an announcement is exceedinglyrare. This devotion 
to employers interests by this class of working 
women has often been commented upon, and has 
attracted the attention of the employing classes. 
This Woman’s Council, under whatever name its 
delegates are enrolled, is practically an assembly of 


the Atlanta Fair They have gained five out of 
seven competitions with men. These young women 
will also prepare plans for 15 other large tenements 
in New York City and vicinity. The planning of 
dwellings would seem to be peculiarly within the 
province of women, and doubtless many of our 
most successful architects have received their 
happiest inspirations from their wives. The men 
must look to their laurels in these days. 


American business women, who represent not only 
millions of women, but many millions of dollars 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTES. 


A BILL providing for the settlement by arbitration of all controversies arising between common carriers 
engaged in interstate traffic which cannot be adjusted by mediation and conciliation, passed the Federal 
House of Representatives without a division on February 26. The bill was recommended by the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, United States commissioner of labor, an opponent of what is commonly termed com- 
pulsory arbitration; by the leaders of all the railroad labor organizations in the country and it was partially 
drawn by Attorney General Olney. 
wages, hours of labor, or conditions of employment shall arise between a carrier subject to this act and the 
employees of such carrier, seriously interrupting or threatening to interrupt the business of said carrier, the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the commissioner of labor shall, upon the request 
of either party to the controversy, with all practicable expedition, put themselves in communication with 
the parties to such controversy, and shall use their best efforts, by mediation and conciliation, to amicably 
settle the same. If such efforts be unsuccessful, the controversy may be submitted to a board of three 
persons who shall be chosen in the manner following: One shall be named by the carrier or employer di- 
rectly interested ; the other shall be named by the labor organization to which the employees directly in- 


It specifically provides “that whenever a controversy concerning 


terested belong, or, if they belong to more than one, by that one of them which specially represents em- 
ployees of the same grade and class engaged in services of the same nature as said employees so directly 
interested, provided, however, that when a controversy involves and affects the interests of two or more 
classes and grades of employees belonging to different labor organizations, such arbitrators shall be agreed 
upon and designated by the concurrent action of all such labor organizations The two thus chosen shall 
select the third commissioner of arbitration; but, in the event of their failure to name such arbitrator with- 
in forty-eight hours after their first meeting, the third arbitrator shall be selected by the commissioners 
named above.” The award of the arbitrators is made “ finat and conclusive upon both parties unleéss set 
aside through error of law apparent on the record.” The existing status shall not be changed pending the 
arbitration. In case either party to the controversy is dissatisfied with the award neither shall for such 
cause terminate their relations, the employees by quitting the services of their employers, or the railroads 
by discharging their employees, before the expiration of three months from and after the making of such 
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award nor without giving thirty days’ notice in writing of such intention. It is provided that the award 
of the arbitrators shall continue in force as between the parties thereto for one year after it goes 
into operation and that no new arbitration upon the same subject between the same employer and the 
same class of employers shall be had until the expiration of that time. It will be observed that the pro- 
visions of the bill already noted directly recognize labor organizations as being together with railroad 
companies the chief factors in railroad labor disputes. The bill is drawn so that the re- 


sponsibility of employees may be definitely fixed in such a way as to make them amenable to the 


law. During the consideration of the bill in the House the statement was made by one of its advocates 
thatin order to make the award of a board of arbitrators effective, the various railway labor organizations inter- 
ested had agreed to become incorporated concerns and assuch subject to liability for damage for failure to 
carry out the terms of the award. This point has an important bearing on the bill and especially that por- 
tion of it which provides that members of labor organizations shall cease to be such by participating in or 
instigating force or violence against persons or property during strikes, lockouts or boycotts or by seeking 
to prevent others from working by violence, threats or intimidations. The bill gives to the employees of 
railroads in the possession and control of receivers appointed by the federal courts, the right to be heard 
in such courts upon all questions affecting the terms and conditions of their employment through the officers 
and representatives of their associations; and it further provides that no reduction of wages shall be made 
by such receivers without the authority of the court therefor after due notice to such employees. Finally 
the bill, evidently aiming at two practices said to prevail, makes it a misdemeanor, among other things, for 
any railroad employer, agent or receiver to exact as a condition of new or continuous employment an 
agreement, verbal or written, for non-membership in a labor organization on the part of employees or per- 
sons seeking employment ; or for an employer who shall, having discharged an employee, unlawfully at- 
tempt or conspire to prevent such employee from obtaining other employment; the misdemeanor to be 
punishable by a fine of not less than $100 or more than $1,000 for each offense. The question of arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes has been the subject of widespread discussion during the past few months, bills 
looking to some form of arbitration for the settlement of controversies arising between employees and em- 
ployed having been introduced in the Legislatures of nearly every state which have recently been in session. 
While this bill upon which favorable action was taken in the Federal House of Representatives failed of 
passage in the Senate during the closing hours of the 53rd Congress, it is a pronounced indication of the 
trend of sentiment on this question and is likely to form the basis of future legislative action. 


The World. (New York, N. Y.) the way of money damages. The employment of 


The arbitration bill just passed by the House is a 
voluminous and in parts a clumsy measure. But if 
no danger is found to lurk in its obscurer provisions 
it has claims upon attention as a device tending at 
least to the avoidance of railway strikes and lockouts 
and the consequent disturbance of the country’s 
trade. 

Probably the feature of the bill likely to have the 
most far-reaching effect is its provision for trades- 
union recognition. If the proposed system of arbi- 
tration is accepted by the railroads their act will 
place trades-unionism upon a new legal and moral 
basis not hitherto known, but not unlike that of the 
medieval guilds. Out of this change very important 
results must follow. Whether those results will be 
mainly good or mainly bad it is not now easy to 
predict. 

Railway Review. (Chicago, Jil.) 

A feature wherein the bill is defective and where 
it would appear every such bill must be defective, 
is that the penalty imposed for a non-observance of 
the award can in a large majority of cases be made 
to lie only against the carrier. It will beseen by the 
terms of the bill that the award of the Board of Ar- 
bitration has the same force as a judgment. But 
there would appear to be no way of punishing either 
party for its failure to observe the award except in 


the penalty attaching to contempt of court is spe- 
cifically forbidden. So far as the practical opera- 
tion of the bill is concerned it is altogether one- 
sided. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

While the United States House of Representatives 
was engaged in passing a bill to establish a system 
of arbitration for carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce the New Jersey House was doing its best to 
repeal a law providing for an Arbitration Board. It 
was charged that the members of this Board had 
collected about $3,500 a year each on account of 
services which were valueless ; that one of them had 
collected $700 for mileage, though he was riding on 
free passes; that the money was spent in riotous liv- 
ing, and that the Board served no other purpose 
than to give $10 a day to men who had theretofore 
been earning about $10 a week. The repealing bill 
was passed by a very large majority. 

The bill passed at Washington seems to be unob- 
jectionable. The commissioner of labor and the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are to try to conciliate the parties in interest when 
disputes arise between common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce and their employees. Failing 
in that they are to endeavor to bring about arbitra- 
tion. 
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That there are Boards and Boards is shown by 
the last report of that of Massachusetts which 
is apparently a model for others to pattern by. 
The report says that the general failure of confidence 
in the business world produced a fall of wages all 
over the state, that strikes have been frequent, but, 
for the most part, without effect. While the Board, 
which has no compulsory powers, was able in a few 
instances to end strikes by securing a promise of 
better wages, it was exceedingly difficult to reach 
settlements satisfactory to employees, because em- 
ployers were unable to continue their operations 


without reducing wages. All that the Board could 


IoI 


do in such cases was to advise the men to continue 
at work and await better times. Every strike 
costs employees more than the results were worth. 
During the year employees have been more favorable 
to arbitration thanemployers. The Board congratu- 
lates the state upon the fact that, while the most 
stubbornly contested strikes in the state’s history 
occurred in 1894, and although the militia of four 
other states were at one time in the field to quell 
disturbances consequent on strikes, no such protec- 
tion was required in Massachusetts. The report 
compliments the workers of the state for their 
“deep seated regard for law and order.” 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Boston Morning Star. ( Mass.) 

One of the advantages which England as a nation 
has over the United States is the comparative ease 
with which public opinion is concentrated upon the 
great issues of the day. This often makes Parlia- 
ment a much more efficient body and more truly 
democratic than Congress. The reason lies, in part 
at least, in the very smallness of Great Britain geo- 
graphically. It has only one center, London, and 
is more homogeneous in population than this country 
can ever hope to be. It is easier to get a better 
class of representatives in England. There are many 
able men in Congress. But how rarely do we 
hear of a congressman as ever having made any 


name outside the walls of the Capitol! In England 
many of the leading scholars and literary men are al- 
ways to be foundin Parliament ; and, what is more, 
they donot cease their literary labors because they are 
for the time being politicians. Gladstone has kept 
up his literary activity throughout all his political 
life. Morley and Bryce and Rosebery and many 
others are authors of distinction as well as leaders 
in politics. We hope the time will come when our 
own law-makers will many of them be known as 
something more than politicians, men of broad 
culture and national influence outside the limits 
of their own party and beyond the walls of Con- 
gress. 


FOREIGN FLAGS ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK. 

THE display of foreign flags on public buildings in the state of New York is now prohibited by law. 
Such is the effect of the bill recently passed by the New York State Legislature and approved by Governor 
This is one of the first laws of the kind to be enacted in the United States and 
was occasioned by the increasing demands for the display of the flags of foreign nations on public build- 
ings in the Empire State and especially in New York City on days given over by the various foreign ele- 
ments of the population to the celebration of their national holidays and festivals. 


Morton on February 21. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

We have not heard that any Irish-American or any 
other foreign-born citizen raised a word of protest 
against the passage of the bill prohibiting the 
display of foreign flags upon public buildings in this 
state. The new law provides the best way for the 
settlement of a question which has been a burning 
one for a good many years. An Irish society can 
still carry Erin’s flag on St. Patrick’s day ; and other 
societies can carry the flag of St. George or of Ger- 
many or of Italy or of Hungary. People can also 
raise any flag on top of their houses or in their win- 
dows or at their festivals or in processions. 

Chicago Evening Post. (Jil.) 

The bill passed by the New York State Legisla- 
ture and approved by the governor forbidding the 
display of any but the American flag on public build- 
ings was needed in that state. Nowhere else in this 
country would a legislature feel impelled to such an 
act. The man who would display a German flag or 
a French flag or an Irish flag upon the city hall of 


this town might make the acquaintance of a com- 
mittee bearing a kindly but firm intimation that his 
presence on an outgoing train would be more than 
acceptable. But down in New York, where the 
foreigner is more foreign than when he was herding 
goats or cutting turf, the politicians who vainly imag- 
ine (they never gain anything in the long run) that 
the un-American can be corralled by such a cheap 
device need restriction. No more upon St. Patrick’s 
Day its colors will be seen above the city hall. There 
is one flag and only one good enough to wave per- 
petually or occasionally above the haughty head of 
the American citizen. Irish or German or Heathen 
Chinee, we’re all Americans in love of thee, Old 
Star-Spangled Banner! Even in New York City no 
harp or eagles will share a berth in the heavens with 
thy stars and stripes. Glory to the flag! It binds 
us all in acommon inspiration. It moves us to 
deeds of valor and brotherly love. In time, with the 
aid of the law and the police force, it may Ameri- 
canize New York. 


- 
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CHANGE IN THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET. 


THE first change to occur in the Cabinet of President Cleveland during 
his present administration was the retirement of Postmaster General W. 
S. Bissell, who is succeeded by Congressman William L. Wilson of West 
Virginia. Postmaster General Bissell personally handed his formal 
letter of resignation to the president on February 27. In anauthentically 
reported interview Mr. Bissell is quoted as saying: “The reason for my 
resignation is that my professional work at home demands my attention, 
and I feel that I cannot longer remain away from it. I have found my 
work agreeable, although at times quite onerous. I confess I leave it 
with regret. I deeply regret also that I am compelled to sever official 
relations with the president and his Cabinet which have been most 
satisfactory and cordial throughout. Perhaps I may now say that all 
rumors of disagreement between the presi- 
dent and any of his Cabinet have been 


without foundation. I doubt if there ever 


HON. W. S. BISSELL, 
THE RETIRING POSTMASTER GENERAL. was a more harmonious Cabinet than the 
present one and its members are a unit in support of the president on every 
public question.” In commenting on Mr. Bissell’s resignation President 
Cleveland is reported to have said: “I shall release Mr. Bissell with the 


utmost regret. This first break in a Cabinet which has been, in the midst 


of many perplexing situations, entirely harmonious, always actuated by a 
loyal devotion to the public interest, and pervaded in a marked degree by 
the personal attachment which such connections cannot fail to create, 


causes us all real sorrow. Much gratification awaits Mr. Bissell in the 
appreciation of his countrymen of his splendid and valuable public service.” 
In view of Mr. Bissell’s resignation President Cleveland sent to the Senate 
on February 28 the nomination of Congressman William L. Wilson of 
West Virginia to be postmaster general. This the Senate confirmed on 
March 1. The new postmaster general was the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in the 53rd 
Congress and was the author of the original Wilson Bill. His congressional term expired with the out- 
going Congress, he having failed of re-election in November. Upon his retirement about April 1, Post- 
master General Bissell will return to his law practice in Buffalo, N. Y., his home, where many years ago he 


was the law partner of President Cleveland. 


HON. WM. L. WILSON, 
THE NEW POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


(Rep.) Philadelphia Enquirer. (Pa.) 

Mr Wilson is no more fitted for the office than 
was Bissell. It needs a business man of long train- 
ing at the head of that department, but instead we 
are given a country schoolmaster, whose chief stock 
in trade is a mass of theories that have been 
repudiated. Still, Mr. Wilson will compare very 
favorably with the average statesmanship of the 
Cabinet. 

And so a place has been found for the Hon. 
William L. Wilson. He has been the leader of the 
cuckoos and the head of the demoralizing “ tariff 
reform” campaign against the nation’s industries. 
Rejected at home by the vote of the people, it is 
but natural that the president shouldlook after him. 
And so Postmaster General Bissell steps out and Mr. 
Wilson steps in. 

(Dem.) Boston Post. ( Mass.) 

The appointment of Congressman William L. 
Wilson to succeed Postmaster General Bissell is a 
good one. It saves to the country the services of 
one of its ablest public men whom an ungrateful 


constituency, moved by the peculiar influences of 
the party of monopoly bent on revenge, refused to 
continue in Congress. Mr. Wilson is admirably 
equipped for the duties of the position. He will be 
an element of strength in the Cabinet of President 
Cleveland, and his administration of the Postoffice 
Department will undoubtedly be efficient in the 
highest degree. 
(Rep.) Buffalo Express. (N. Y.) 

Mr. Bissell has been a good postmaster general. 
That is, he found the affairs of the department 
organized on a business basis, and has kept them 
so. But he has done more than that. He has 
practically demonstrated his friendship for civil 
service reform and done a good deal, though not 
all he might have done, to extend the merit system 
in the postal service. Doubtless it is in the charac- 
ter of political adviser that he has been of most use 
to his chief. And if President Cleveland has made 
fewer mistakes than during his first term, due credit 
should be given to W. S. Bissell. 
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CLOSE OF THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


For the first time in the history of the United States since the civil war the Democratic party assumed 
complete control of the executive and legislative branches of the Federal Government, in 1892 as a result 
of the elections of that year. The first half of President Cleveland’s administration ended on March 4, on 
which day at noon the 53rd Congress adjourned szze die. With the expiration of this Congress the Demo- 
cratic party ceased to be the dominant one in the legislative branch. In the 54th Congress the Republicans 
will have a majority in the Lower House larger than that of the Democrats in the last Congress and in 
the Senate the Republicans greater in number than the Democrats will fall but a few short of having a 
majority and the Populists according to a strict party classification will hold the balance of power. 

The time immediately preceding the closing of the 53rd Congress was mainly taken up with the final 
consideration of the appropriation bills for carrying on the business of the government, all of which were 
passed and agreed to by both houses and received the president’s approval. The appropriations of the 
first session of this Congress amounted to $492,230,685 and the Democratic estimate of those of the con- 
cluding session places tlfe amount at approximately $498,952,524 making a total of $991,183,209. Itis an- 
ticipated that the appropriations of the two sessions will exceed one billion dollars in amount, when pro- 
vision is made for the deficiencies. By the action of Congress the United States will be represented in 
the proposed International Monetary or Silver Conference on behalf of the lower house by two Democrats, 
Speaker Crisp of Georgia and Representative Culbertson of Texas and one Republican, Representative 
Hitt of Illinois; Senator Teller, Republican, of Colorado, and the Democratic senators, Jones of Arkansas 
and Daniel of Virginia, representing the Senate together with three delegates to be appointed by the presi- 
dent. With the exception of Mr. Hitt, who it is reported favors bi-metallism, the members of the com- 
mission appointed by Congress are advocates of free silver. The International Conference has not yet 
been called but it is expected that decisive action will be taken shortly by the foreign governments and the 


conference definitely agreed upon. In the rush attending the closing of the 53rd Congress, an anti-lottery 


bill was passed. It was the last bill signed by the president, A summary of the work of the 53rd Congress 
would deal chiefly with three subjects which dominated its three sessions, the silver, tariff, and financial 


questions. 

(Ind.) The Argonaut. (San Francisco, Cal.) 

Tie Democratic Congress, by its blind and 
wicked tampering with the business interests of the 
country, ruined hundreds of thousands of 
dividuals throughout the land, and now, not content 
with the ruin of individuals, it strikes at the coun- 
try’s credit. It has looted the Treasury, depleted 
the gold reserve, borrowed money at European 
usurers’ rates to make good its criminal deficits, 
brought the government almost to the verge of 
repudiation, and dragged the honor and the credit of 
this country in the mire. 

(Rep.) Philadelphia Enquirer. (Pa.) 

The only thing that can be said to the credit of 
the Democratic Congress is that it has adjourned, 
and it has done that only because it was forced to 


in- 


obey law. No Congress ever surrendered power so 
thoroughly discredited and covered with ignominy. 
It had promised cheap living, good wages and 
It gave us instead a tariff law 


It appropriated more 


plenty of work. 
that depleted the treasury. 
money than any previous Congress and it left a 
great deficiency as its monument. Having shown 
its incapacity to produce a revenue, even with the 
adoption of the communistic income tax, it pro- 
claimed itself incapable of handling the grave 
financial question which the lack of revenue in- 
Why recall the lack of patriotism that it 
Why linger over the rejection of 


volved. 
has displayed? 
Hawaii, the attempt to restore a vile queen to the 


throne to rule over an intelligent people? Why 
tarry over the barter of honor to the Sugar Trust? 
Why harrow the memory with the details of a 
They are all bad enough, but 
they are all eclipsed by the lack of ability to deal 
with the tariff and to solve the financial problem. 
Enough. The Congress of disgrace and infamy 


thousand blunders ? 


expires and a menace to prosperity and progress, 
born of an unholy alliance between Democratic 
free traders and silver cranks and a lot of rattle- 
brained Populists, has been removed. 

(Dem.) (N. Y.) 

A noticeable thing in connection with this Con- 
gress is that there have been no scandals, no broils 
Its members, 
with few exceptions, have tried to do what they 


Albany Argus. 


and no discreditable proceedings. 


believed to be right and in their legislative actions 
they have performed what their conscience dictated 
them to do as the representatives of their constitu- 
Its members have been the kind of men 
from whom much good may come, and whose faults 
are not those of commission. The Congress has, 
in reality accomplished much. It has had its faults. 
What Congress has not? The faults of this Con- 
gress are not of commission but of omission. It 
is not that the Congress has done much good, but 
that it didn’t do more. It is not that the acts which 
it passed are not wise, expedient and patriotic, but 
that with the great opportunities before it it did not 
attain to the heights to which the true Democracy 


encies. 
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of the United States aspired. 
better in history than it is to-day. 
(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

What is the record of the Fifty-third Congress, 
with its unprecedented opportunities and glorious 
possibilities? Leaving out of consideration all 
minor scandals and sins of omission and com- 
mission, the record of the Fifty-third Congress is 
this: A Protectionist tariff, robbing the many for 
the benefit of the few; a Populist income tax, 
robbing the few for the benefit of the many; an 
annual deficiency of national revenue, and a vast 
increase of the national debt. 

The Fifty-third Congress, inspired and abetted 
by the Democratic Executive, has preserved Mc- 
Kinleyism, adopted Populism, and brought wide- 
spread disaster upon the nation. Exit the Congress 
of Dishonor! 

( Rep.) Kansas City Journal. ( Mo.) 

There is nothing in all the record made that the 
American people will care to remember save as a 
lesson showing the dangers of putting further trust 
in Democratic professions. The whole country 
knows of the prosperity that was brought to ruin, 
of the promises that were brazenly broken, of the 
petty bickerings which defeated matters of serious 
national importance, of the servile bowing and 
scraping and crawling for executive patronage, the 


Its place will be 
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wincing and submissions under the administration 
whip, of the total disregard for public interests, and 
of the omissions and blunders innumerable that 
made up the sum of the two years’ work. 

(Dem.) Louisville Courier Journal. ( Ky.) 

The expiring Congress has a few things to its 
credit which must go on the debit side of the Fifty- 
first. The latter passed the Sherman silver pur- 
chase bill, which the Fifty-third repealed. All the 
influential organs of the Republican party admit 
that the repealing act was right. The Fifty-first 
Congress passed the McKinley act, which the Fifty- 
third repealed. The Republicans do not, of course, 
admit that this was right, but the new tariff has 
been attacked by them mainly for features which 
were also in the McKinley Bill, such as the favor 
shown to trusts. Then the Fifty-first Congress 
tried to pass, and the House did pass, the Force 
bill, which Republicans called the Federal Election 
bill; the Fifty-third Congress repealed the Federal 
election law which was previously on the statute 
book. 

Thus it will be seen that all along the line, 
wherever the expiring Congress has come short of 
its duty, it has simply imitated the Fifty-first. 
Wherever it has reversed the Fifty-first it has done 
well. The Fifty-first Congress is moldering in the 
grave, but its wicked soul is marching on. 


THE MOVEMENT OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS TO THE SOUTH. 


AMONG the important industrial changes of the period is the southward movement of cotton manufac- 
turers from New England. A number of the largest cotton manufacturers in New England have already 
determined upon the transfer of their manufacturing business to the South and there is evidence that the 
movement now begun will increase in volume sufficiently to add very materially to the development of the 
southern cotton manufacturing industry. As this industry has grown in the South it has developed that 
the northern manufacturers cannot successfully compete with the southern mills. The southern manufac- 
turers are believed to possess an advantage over their competitors in the North by reason of the location 
of their mills in close proximity to the cotton growing region, where labor and fuel are cheaper, more 
favorable climatic conditions prevail, and taxes are lower. A practical statement of the question is the 
following made by a representative Massachusetts manufacturer: “ The fact is, we can no longer make 
plain sheetings and drills at a profitin the North. Against $2 per ton for coal in the South we must pay 
$4 to $4.50. The climate down there is milder, and it does not require so much coal to heat the mills. 
The manufacturers there can buy their cotton off the market wagon. We must pay freight and brokerage, 
giving them an advantage of one cent per pound on the raw cotton, which by itself is a fair profit for a 
mill making coarse yarn goods. The labor, too, costs 60 per cent of what it does here, and down there 
the taxation is not quite one half what it is in Lowell, Mass.” The transfer of capital employed in cotton 
manufacturing establishments of the North to thesouthern country would seem in view of existing conditions 
to be a natural development. It may not be regarded as more than passing strange since it is the achieve- 
ment of a necessary and possible economy which prompts the withdrawal of industrial energy from one 
section of the country and causes its transfer to another. 


St. Louis Globe Democrat. (Mo.) similar concerns in the North. These southern 


The best reason for believing that cotton manufac- 
tures can be made profitable in the South is that the 
fact has already been demonstrated, so far as the 
experiment has been tried. There are more cotton 
mills already in operation in that section than is 
generally known ; and in recent years their number 
has increased three or four times as fast as that of 


factories make the same classes of goods that are 
made by many of the New England mills, and are 
able to sell them at lower prices by reason of their 
local advantages. In other words, they have become 
successful competitors of the northern factories, 
and the latter cannot hope to hold the large trade 
they have so long enjoyed unless they can reduce 
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the cost of their products. This is what the New 
England manufacturers frankly confess; and this is 
the explanation of the proposed extension or entire 
removal of their business to the South, where the 
raw material is to be had on better terms, and where 
fuel and labor are much cheaper. There is appar- 
ently no other way for them to meet the competi- 
tion that is gradually taking away their customers 
and lessening their annual profits. 
Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 

The movement of cotton mills from New England 
to the South continues to grow and swell, and bids 
fair to become epidemic. In view of this the move- 
ment will carry in its train a number of economic 
changes that are worth considering. -The old estab- 
lished southern mills which have been able, by 
means of their position and by the aid of the cheap 
and patient labor at their command, to gain control 
of the world’s markets for coarse goods, will, of 
necessity, be affected. It is well to consider this. 
Will they be able to hold their own? Unquestion- 
ably. It is only by good management, the result of 
expert knowledge, which comes from painful ex- 
perience, that they have been able to overcome the 
skilful tactics of the New England manufactures 
and gain control of the cotton goods. And yet one 
of the results of this southward movement of the 
New England mills will be to add liveliness to the 
competition that exists among all the mills that 
manufacture the same grade of goods. We think 
that some of the results of this competition will be 
embarrassing, but, taken as a whole, they ought to 
be beneficial to the old established southern mills. 
There is more room at the South for all the cotton 
mills of the world than there is in New England, a 
better class of labor, a more inviting climate, and, 
best of all, more profits. The South is prepared to 
welcome the New England mills, whether they 
come with a rush, as now seems probable, or whether 
they take their time about moving. 

The News. (Baltimore, Md.) 

A danger to the South, real and unavoidable, 

presents itself in this rapidly accelerating southward 


movement of cotton manufacturers. This danger, 


or it may even be called an inevitable consequence, 
is the extinction of a large number of small manufac- 
turers, who have managed, hitherto, to do profitable 
This would be one of 


business in a limited way. 
the incidents of the development of the southern 
cotton manufacturing industry if it were left wholly 
undisturbed by external influences; the incoming of 
large northern manufacturers merely serves to hasten 
the event and direct attention to its coming. A 
small southern mill, with cheap cotton and cheap 
help, may be able to compete with a large northern 
mill paying higher wages and more for cotton and 
fuel, but when the large mill moves south, alongside 
the little plant, and enjoys the same advantage, how 
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will the small concern stand? The serious side of 
this southward movement of cotton manufacturers, 
then, is that which faces the small mills of the South. 
Their experience must be like that of similar ele- 
ments in other industries which are forced out of 
existence as interests concentrate and production 
narrows into fewer hands as it swells in volume. 
The net result will be an immense gain to the South 
in the establishment of larger centers of industry, but 
in the process of development many of the small 
units that now go to make up the total must be 
obliterated. 
The Boston Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 

There are certain constant factors and certain 
temporary factors that enter into this calculation; 
that is, some conditions that are now specially favor- 
able to the manufacture of cotton textile fabrics in 
the South are likely to continue, and others are 
likely in time to disappear. There are to be found 
in various parts of the southern states, in the cotton 
growing region, districts where the climate and tem- 
perature all the year round is much more favorable 
to factory work than the temperature of New Eng- 
land. There is a great deal of unemployed water- 
power in the southern states that can be utilized at 
small cost, while coal can be obtained at many points 
at a price below the cost of this fuel to our northern 
cotton mills. At the present time the white native 
labor at the south can be employed at lower prices 
and for longer hours than the labor in our northern 
cotton mills, and it is not improbable that when in- 
structed this labor will be found quite equal to that 
met with in most of our New England factories. 
But it is not at all probable that this reasonably in- 
telligent white southern labor will long continue to 
work twelve hours a day for six days in the week at 
two thirds of the wages paid for a much shorter day 
in the northern cotton mill. This class, the class so 
commonly termed the poor white class in the South, 
has shown itself of late years to be able to readily 
organize itself, and just as soon as the business 
grows into reasonably large dimensions one may be 
sure that these cotton operatives will not be content 
to permit women and children to make slaves of 
themselves by serving for this excessive period of 
time at the spindle and loom. It is also evident 
that if the service is of equal quality the wages paid 
for service in the South are likely to advance to 
much the same point that is paid in Massachusetts. 
In the mean time there are classes of manufacture, 
that of medium and finer counts, that can be carried 
on here to better advantage than elsewhere, partly 
because in this class of work the climatic conditions 
that are presented here are favorable, and partly 
also because success in this class of work is contin- 
gent upon long experience and upon the concentra- 
tion of large numbers of trained operatives. This 
we have, and shall continue to have. 
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THE THIRD GOVERNMENT BOND ISSUE. 

THE third government loan since last November for the ostensible 
purpose of maintaining the gold reserve was effected during the month 
by the issue of $62,315,000 in United States four per cent gold bonds. 
The events leading up to this bond issue were fully described in this 
department of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for last month. Owing to the in- 
action of Congress during the limit of ten days fixed by President 
Cleveland following his special message the contingent contract previ- 
ously entered into with the Rothschild-Morgan Syndicate by the admin- 
istration was permitted to stand. The new bonds were offered to the 

public by the syndicate on February 20 in New York and London. 
They will be issued in denominations of $50, $100, and $1,000, coupon 
and registered and bear date of February 1, 1895, and run until Febru- 
ary I, 1923. The interest at the.rate of four per cent will be paid quar- 
terly. The bonds were sold to the syndicate by the government at 104% 
and the price asked investors when subscriptions were invited by the syn. 


HON. J. G. CARLISLE, : - i. > ‘ . ‘ 
dicate was 1124 in New York and a slightly less rate of premium in 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
London. At 112 the bonds would render a gross profit to the syndicate of 73¢ per cent or about $4,- 
800,000. In New York bids were received and closed in twenty-two minutes and the subscriptions were 
estimated at six times the amount of the issue apportioned to this country. The bonds of the syndicate 
remained open for two hours in London and the foreign issue was over-subscribed from ten to fifteen times 
during that brief period. The acceptance of the proposals was optional with the syndicate, it having re- 
served to itself the right to reduce the number or reject all bids. Immediately following the sale by the 
syndicate the price of the new bonds on the open market advanced rapidly to 116, 119, and finally to 120. 
It is claimed by the critics of the administration that the government might have received the profit which 
has accrued to the English-American syndicate if the bonds had been offered directly to the public instead 
of being sold by a “secret contract” to a syndicate composed of individual firms. On the other hand it is 
maintained that it was necessary that the bonds should be paid for in gold, a part of which the government 
required to be imported, and that the high rate of premium to which the bonds advanced was caused by 
the restored credit of the country caused by the president’s action in issuing these bonds. Ending Febru- 
ary 28 the syndicate had according to the terms of their contract with the government, paid into the 
United States Treasury $36,814,342 in gold, which swelled the gold reserve to $83,948,762, an increase of 
$42,000,000 in the reserve since February 2 when the first gold payment was made by the syndicate. 

( Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) ( Pop.) Rocky Mountain News. ( Denver, Col.) 

The tremendous rush for American bonds, both It is not likely that the real truth regarding this in- 
here and in Europe. demonstrates beyond all ques- Big thieves 
tion that the same bonds would have been eagerly 
taken in sufficient amounts if they had been offered 
directly to the public by the president. But in that 
case a small syndicate would not have made the 
profit of several millions which is now figured for 
them. The claim that the president was forced to 
appeal to international wreckers to haul the ship off 
the rocks is seen to be entirely without foundation. 


famous bond steal will ever be known. 
rarely fall out and there is precious little hope for 
just men when dealing with them. But the Ameri- 
can people will always regard Cleveland as having 
favored his friends in Wall Street and London at 
the expense of his country. His hands may not be 
soiled by actual 

contact with the 

gold 


extracted 


He could have done it at any hour himself, if he had 
been in the least aware of the people’s faith in their 
country, and would have done it, if he had not pre- 
ferred to pose before the world as the champion of 
gold bonds while negotiating with foreign bankers 
for a sale of the coin bonds now so readily taken. 

This is one of the most humiliating passages in 
the whole history of American finance, that bonds 
for which holders refused 116 should have been 
sold by the government at only 104%, because it 
was claimed that nobody would buy them if offered 
directly to the people. Of all the performances of 
this administration this is perhaps the most discred- 
itable in a financial aspect. 


from the people, 
but the 
sion will deepen 
that he opened the 
door to the thieves 
and turned his 
back while they 
despoiledthe 
house of its treas- 


impres- 


ure. 
( Dem.) St. Louis 
Republic. ( Mo.) 


‘ MR. PIERPONT MORGAN. 
With every sun r 


OF THE BOND SYNDICATE, 
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which 
Washington, Con- 


rose on 
gress had an op- 
portunity to set in 
motion a plan to 
the treas- 
ury and protect the 
At any 


relieve 


currency. 
it could have 
declared the policy 
of the United 
States in redeem- 
ing notes and pay- 


time 


ing bonds; could 
have told the world 
that 


gold or silver, or 


LORD NATHAN MAYER DE ROTHSCHILD, 
OF THE FIRM OF ROTHSCHILD ANDCO., 
LONDON, 


coin means 
both gold and silver, at a designated ratio. 

It killed 
The 
currency was left unchanged and the administration 


It did nothing—but indecisively wrangle. 
a currency bill and substituted nothing else. 
was left with the old laws to execute. Not even an 
instruction on the form of bonds could be obtained. 

There is something unutterably contemptible and 
cowardly about the Billingsgate leveled at the Ad- 
ministration. 

(Rep.) The American. (Nashville, Tenn.) 

Had the secretary of the treasury offered the 
last issue of bonds at open sale and the government 
had sustained the immense loss it has been put to 
by the secret sale to the syndicate, the people would 
have borne it with fortitude. But when they see 
that this syndicate, within a few days, before even 
the bonds are printed, disposes of the entire issue at 
profits calculated to be between $6,000,000 and $16,- 
000,000, then they have a perfect right to complain 
and to desire to have a specific reason given them 
why the government did not place the bonds openly. 
The reason assigned, that the treasury was about to 
suspend gold payments, is not satisfactory. 

(Dem.) Chicago Herald. (Jil.) 

Partisans and personal enemies of the president 
in Congress may scold as they will, but the people 
will appreciate the gravity of the situation when the 
They will know to whom credit 
They will not 


contract was made. 
is due, and where to place the blame. 
forget that Congress was given an opportunity to 
borrow the gold at 3 per cent, and save $16,000,000, 
and that Congress refused to do it. 

The official statement shows that from December 
1, 1894, to January 16, 1895, inclusive, the amount 
of gold withdrawn from the Treasury was $42,523,- 
672, of which $40,995,140 was withdrawn by presen- 
tation of greenbacks and $1,528,582 by presentation 
of Sherman notes. Onthe 17th of January appeared 
the first indications of a general withdrawal of gold 
forhoarding. From that time to the 13th of Febru- 
ary, inclusive, the total amount withdrawn was $38,- 
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262,540, of which $36,572,200 was withdrawn with 
greenbacks and $1,690,340 with Sherman notes. 
These figures show the extreme gravity of the 
situation when the contract with the syndicate 
was made, and the cessation of withdrawals as soon 
as it was known that negotiations were progressing 
favorably justifies the transaction in view of the re- 
fusal of Congress to authorize a better one. 
(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

There are but three explanations of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s conduct. Either (1) the president was willing 
to favor old clients and their counsel, his former 
partner; or (2) in anger at Congress for not granting 
authority to the treasury to protect the gold reserve, 
he was determined to give it an object lesson on the 
costliness of its refusal, even at the expense of the 
taxpayers ; or (3) he was buncoed—that is, deceived 
as to the price he would have to pay for gold. Pos- 
sibly all three of these reasons operated. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The World has intimated that President Cleve- 
land’s course in the recent bond transaction was in- 
fluenced by a “consideration.” It has charged that 
he had a dishonest, dishonorable and immoral mo- 
tive in fixing the price of the bondissue. The World 
is depraved. It is an offense against the people and 
the country, and it should be unspeakable to all de- 
cent men. If there is aname in mercantile life that 
stands for high principle and unblemished honor 
itis thatof J. Pierpont Morgan. In respect of stead- 
fast probity and absolute rectitude of method, Mr. 
Morgan’s career is looked upon with pride by every 
merchant in the United States. His share in the 
transaction whereby the Treasury has acquired the 
gold it needed ; whereby the country’s credit has been 
reaffirmed ; whereby he and the great banking pow- 
ers of the world have had their lawful profit, that 
share is unimpeachable. And the relation thereto 
of the president of the United States is likewise be- 
yond reproach. The aspersions that are cast upon 
it by the World are an imputation against the na- 
tional honor. 

(Rep.) (N. Y.) 

The making of this contract is the worst scandal 
the al- 
scandal- 


New York Recorder. 


yet in 
together 
ous record of this 
administration. It 
permits a foreign 
banking combi- 
pocket 
sixteen 


nation to 
at least 
millions of exces- 
sive interest at the 
expense of the na- 
tional treasury. It 
is a direct assault 
upon the credit of 
the government. 


MR. AUGUST BELMONT, 
OF THE BOND SYNDICATE, 
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SHORT SERMONS. 


The Christian Guardian. ( Toronto, Canada.) 

A recent critic of preaching sets twenty minutes 
as the proper length of a sermon. Thirty-five or 
forty minute sermons are not to be tolerated. This 
kind of talk is unwise. A discourse on any great 
theme cannot be measured by any fixed standard of 
length. Why should the great truths of religion 
and the duties of men have a rule applied to them 
that no other themes can accept? If a preacher 
holds the attention of a congregation, and what he 
is saying is instructive and important, adapted to 
inspire and help men and women in the work of 
life, it is absurd to say he must stop at twenty 


minutes. Or if his theme is one of general interest 
and he requires more than twenty minutes to ex- 
pound and illustrate it, it is unreasonable to say he 
must cut off at a specified moment. No great 
preacher ever won his influence by twenty minute 
sermonettes. H. R. Haweis says the late Canon 
Liddon gave a deadly blow to the clamor for short 
sermons. His strong thoughtful sermons of an 
hour never seemed too long. The cry for very 
short sermons is not from those who are most 
deeply interested in religion. All the same, many 


preachers spoil the effect of their sermons by 


preaching too long. 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D. D., LL. D. 


Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, whose death occurred at his home in 
New York on February 8, was one of the most distinguished clergy- 
men of the Congregational Church in America. He was born in Kil- 
marnock, Scotland, October 23, 1829. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1849 and studied at the Divinity School of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Edinburgh. In 1853 he was ordained 
pastor of the United Presbyterian Church at Kilmaurs, a village near 
the town of his birth, and one year later he accepted the pastorate of 
the Derby Road United Presbyterian Church in Liverpool, England, 
where he remained sixteen years. He came to this country in 1871 
as a delegate to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
and while here he accepted the call to become pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, one of the largest and most prominent churches in 
New York City. Dr. Taylor remained the pastor of this church up 
to the time of his death although he was compelled to relinquish the 
active duties of his charge three years ago by reason of failinghealth. It was in March, 1893, shortly 
after he had preached his twentieth anniversary sermon, that he was attacked with a slight stroke of 
paralysis and owing to his physical condition he resigned his pastorate, upon which the church made him 
pastor emeritus. Dr. Taylor was actively interested in the work of many benevolent and educational enter- 
prises. He was a distinguished contributor to religious periodical literature and wrote a large number of 
scholarly books, all of which have had wide circulation. He lectured at Yale College at regular intervals 
from 1876 to 1886 and at Princeton College in 1880. During his residence of nearly a quarter of a century 
in New York City he was, as Harper’s Weekly observes, “one of the most eloquent and effective preachers, 
one of the best known and most picturesque figures in the metropolis.” 


WILLIAM M, TAYLOR. 


The Congregationalist. (Boston, Mass.) (M.L.) The Christian Advocate. (New York, N.Y.) 


Dr. Taylor was one of the great leaders of the 
Congregational ministry, whose memory is revered 
on both sides of the Atlantic. His ministry was felt 
throughout the city, the denomination and beyond 
it. Dr. Taylor was a noble Christian, a great 
preacher, a delightful companion and a friend to be 
loved and prized. His strong features, massive head 
with abundant hair, his keen and kindly eyes, which 
looked through into the souls of those whom he re- 
ceived into his confidence and which were windows 
revealing his own thoughts, will never be forgotten 
by those who were so fortunate as to know him. 
His memory is an inheritance which will grow in 
value till that other meeting which is to have no end. 


He was sound in doctrine, clear in distinction, vig- 
orous in language, pervaded by unction rather than 
pathos; a master of his mariuscript, so that he 
looked at it in part only, able to manipulate it with 
unusual ease; had a rich descriptive vocabulary, a 
fund of Scotch humor, a capacity for holy indigna- 
tion, genuine oratoric fervor, a powerful but not 
harsh voice, a sturdy frame, swarthy features, dark 
hair, and much of it; an eye blending benignity, 
penetration, and shrewdness ; familiarity with Scotch 
and other proverbs, facility in the use of English 
literature, reverence, and withal a kind of simplicity 
and love of nature, to which his love of art, though 
considerable, was subordinate. There was another 
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quality not generally believed to be common among 
the Scotch—immense dramatic force. Few actors, 


even among the celebrated, could surpass Dr. Taylor 
in realistic effects of this kind. 

‘Before taking leave of a man so justly and uni- 
versally respected, one fact in his ministry should be 


SUMMARY 


HOME. 

February 5. The Chicago Home Saloon As- 
sociation opens the first of its saloons in Chicago ; 
none but temperance drinks are sold, free lunch is 
served, and newspapers, magazines, and games are 
provided for free use. The seventh annual ses- 
sion of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union meets at Raleigh, N. C. 

February 6. President Cleveland renders a 
decision in favor of Brazil in the matter of a 
boundary line between Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic previously submitted to him as arbitrator, 

February 7. A resolution for a constitutional 
amendment extending suffrage to women passes the 
Oregon Legislature. 

February 11. The French ocean steamship Za 
Gascogne arrives in New York after long delay 
caused by broken machinery. 

February 15. A snow fall of from two to six 
inches occurs throughout the southern states. 

February 19. The fourth continental congress of 
the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution convenes at Washington, D. C. 

February 21. The California State Legislature 
passes a bill prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
distribution of cigarettes in the state. 

February 22. A woman suffrage bill is defeated 
in the Legislature of South Dakota. 

February 26. Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson elected 
' president of the National Woman’s Council. 

February 27. Representative W. L. Wilson of 
West Virginia, nominated by the president as post- 
master-general in place of Gen. W. S. Bissell, re- 
signed. The destitute Nebraska farmers accept 
the offer of the Chicago Board of Trade to supply 
them with seed grain to be paid for when the crop 
is sold. 

March 4. Marriage of Miss Anna Gould, youngest 
daughter of the late Jay Gould, to Count Paul 
Ernest Boniface de Castellane of France. 

FOREIGN. 

February 5. Opening of the British Parliament. 

February 8. Five more Chinese warships are 
sunk by the Japanese at Wei-Hai-Wei. 

February 9. John Redmond, a Parnellite leader 
in the House of Commons, proposes an amendment 
to the queen’s speech, asking that Parliament be 
dissolved and the question of Home Rule be sub- 
mitted to the country; by a vote of 256 to 236 the 
amendment was defeated. 
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emphasized. He knew nothing of the difficulty 
which many are supposed to find in inducing men, 
and especially young men, to attend the services. 
For more than fifteen years he had a larger propor- 
tion of men in his congregation than could be found 
elsewhere in New York or Brooklyn. 


OF NEWS. 

February 13. The Chinese fleet and forts at 
Wei-Hai-Wei surrender to the Japanese. The 
Chinese peace envoys leave Japan for their homes 

February 14. The German Reichstag votes in 
favor of an international monetary conference by a 
large majority. 

February 23. The German Reichstag authorizes 
the appropriation of seven million marks for the con- 
struction of four new cruisers. Press dispatches 
from Honolulu state that the sentences of the six 
leaders in the Hawaiian rebellion, previously con- 
demned to death, are commuted to thirty-five years 
imprisonment and $10,000 fine each. The sentence 
of five years’imprisonment and $5,000 fine imposed 
on the ex-queen is held in abeyance in the hope that 
she will testify against Hawaiian conspirators. 

February 24. Theimportation of American cattle 
into France is forbidden. It is authoritatively re- 
ported that Li Hung Chang will have full power to 
arrange peace with Japan without referring the 
proposition to Pekin. 

February 26. The treaty ceding the Congo Free 
State to Belgium sent to the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies. 

March 1. The Spanish government orders 7,000 
troops to Cuba on account of revolutionary up- 
risings. 

March 2. Celebration in Rome of the 17th an- 
niversary of the coronation of Pope Leo XIII. and 
his 85th birthday. 

March 4. The personal estate of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill probated at £75,971. 

NECROLOGY. 

February 5. Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown of 
East Orange, N. J., the originator of the National 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs. Born 1827. 

February 8. Jno. L. Stevens of Augusta, Maine, 
United States minister to Hawaii during President 
Harrison’s administration. Born 1821. John 
Trumbull of Wisconsin, the first manufacturer of 
silk goods in the United States. Born 1816. 

February 11. Charles Gayarre, first mayor of 
New Orleans, La. He introduced the culture of in- 
digo and sugar cane into Louisiana. Born 1805. 

February 12. Rev. L. C. Garland, ex-chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Born 1810. 

February 13. John H. Gordon of Rochester, 
N. Y., inventor of the Gordon self-binding reaper. 

March 1. Prince Metternich of Austria. 

March 3. Ismail Pasha, ex-khedive of Egypt. 





Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR APRIL. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending April 6). 
“Renaissance and Modern Art.” 
and XVII. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
page 207. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Queen Victoria and her Children.” 
“ What the Stars are Made Of.” 
Second Week (ending April 13). 
“ Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters XVIII. 
and XIX. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
concluded. 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters I.—IV. inclusive. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ Napoleon on the Island of Elba.” 
Sunday Reading for April 7. 
Third Week (ending April 20). 
“Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters XX. 
and XXI. 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters V.—VIII. inclusive. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The World’s Debt to Modern Sanitary Science.” 
Sunday Reading for April 14. 
Fourth week (ending April 27). 
“Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters XXII, 
XXIII. and XXIV. 
“Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” 
ters IX.—XI. inclusive. 


Chapters XVI. 


Chapter VIII. to 


Chapter VIII. 


Chap- 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ Politics as a Career in England.” 
“The Great Tunnels of the World.” 
Sunday Reading for April 21. 
Fifth Week (ending May 4). 
“ Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters 
and XXVI. 
“Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” 
ters XII.—XIV. inclusive. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The German Forest.” 
Sunday Reading for April 28. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
BROWNING DAY—APRIL 5. 
“* His [Browning's] view of life is the most spiritual and most 
stimulating of any English poet.’’—Pancoast. 
1. Roll call—Quotations from Browning. 
2. The love story of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 


Browning, with passages from their writings re- 
ferring to it. (See Mrs. Browning’s allusion to 
her future husband, whom she had not then 
met, in “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship”; also 
her “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” See 
Browning’s “One Word More,” “ By the Fire- 
side,” and in “ The Ring and the Book,” at the 
close of book I., the passage beginning “O, 
lyric love.”) 
Table Talk. Is not the general charge of 
obscurity made against Browning’s works an 
exaggerated one ? 
Readings from Browning—“ Martin Relph ” and 
“ Donald.” 

5. A study—Browning’s Eve 


“ Christmas and 


Easter Day.” 


As an alternative to this program, a retelling by 
different persons of the versions of the story given 
in “The Ring and the Book,” is suggested. 

SECOND WEEK. 
Character sketch—Michael Angelo. 
A description of some of the leading characters 
in Dickens’ novels to whom reference is made 
on pages 199 and 200 in “From Chaucer to 
Tennyson.” 
Readings—Selections from the authors studied 
in the week’s lesson in “From Chaucer to 
Tennyson,” to be found in the Appendix of 
the book. 
Table Talk—The re-awakened interest in Na- 
poleon as shown in recent literature. 
General Discussion—The various woman’s as- 
sociations.* 
THIRD WEEK. 


Descriptions, explanations, or stories of any of 
the pictures included in the lessons already 
passed over in “ Renaissance and Modern Art.” 
Reading—“ The Dorchester Giant.” By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
A practical lesson in mineralogy—the examina- 
tion of bits of rock to learn of what minerals 
they are composed, following the directions of 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” 
Table Talk—Local observations on the coming 
of spring. 
Conversazione—The Closing of Congress and 
recapitulation of the session’s work. 

FOURTH WEEK. 
Roll Call—Responses to consist of dropping a 
question on the week’s reading in a question box. 


*See Current History and Opinion. 
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Paper—The inconoclasts in the Netherlands, or 
the destruction of works of art in thechurches. 
Full accounts will be found in Motley’s “ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic,” and Prescott’s “ His- 
tory of Philip II. of Spain,” and shorter 
notices in encyclopedias. 
Questions from Zhe Question Table. 
A general exercise—Answers to questions in the 
question box. 
Discussion—Should other states follow the lead 
of New York and forbid the furling of foreign 
flags on public buildings? 

FIFTH WEEK. 
Roll Call—Quotations on Art. 


ey 


WORD STUDIES. IIE 
A careful study of the Table of Geological 
History on page 85, and a definition of the 
terms used. (Most of the words in the column 
of Groups or Periods are those of the localities 
in which the rocks are well developed.) 
Questions and Answers from THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 

Table Talk—The life of Frederick Douglass.* 
Debate—Resolved that the highest interests of 
all concerned demand the passage by Congress 
of the Arbitration Bill recommended by Col. 
Carroll D. Wright.* 


See Current History and Opinion. 


S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR APRIL. 


“RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART.” 


P. 144. “Cupid and Psyche [si’ke]. “The 


beauty of Psyche, the youngest of three daughters 
of a certain king, and the homage paid to it arouse 
the wrath of Venus [the goddess of beauty], who 


In the at- 
tempt he falls in love with Psyche; she is borne to 
alovely valley where every night Cupid, always in- 
visible, visits her and commands her not to attempt 
to see him. Urged by her sisters and by her own 
curiosity, she violates this command and is aban- 
doned by the god. After toilsome wandering in 
search of her lover, and many sufferings, she is en- 
dowed with immortality by Jupiter and united to 
Cupid forever.” This myth has been interpreted as 
a beautiful allegory of the soul and the union of 
faith and love—Psyche being the “personified and 
deified soul, beloved of Eros [Cupid] the god of 
love, by whom she is alternately caressed and 
tormented.” 

P. 145. “The Betrothal of Mary and Joseph.” 
It is a tradition that “when Mary was of marriage- 
able age, the young men of Judah who were of the 
lineage of David, took each a rod, and deposited 
them in the Temple with the understanding that he 
was to have her to wife whose rod budded. The 
rod of Joseph budded and Mary became his 
espoused wife.” Kinesman’s “ Zives of the Saints.” 

P. 151. Pieta [pé-a-ta’]. The Italian word for 
pity. The name was given to several pictures and 
bas-reliefs representing the lamentation of the 
Virgin Mary and of other women over the body of 
the Christ after it was lowered from the Cross. 

P. 178. “Genre pictures” [zhan’r]. Representa- 
tions of some phase of common life; rural scenes, 
domestic views, etc. The word is from the French 
and means, literally, genus, mode, style. 

P. 179. “ Rospigliosi” [rés-pé lyd’ ze]. 


commands her son Cupid to avenge her. 


P. 187. “Ruisdael” [rois’ dal]. Also spelled 
Ruysdael. “Brouwer” [brou’er]. “Ostade” [os’- 
ti-de]. “Nets’cher.” “Hoogh” [hég]. ‘“ Mieris” 
[mé’ ris]. “Cuyp” [koip]. 

P. 217. “Medallion.” In architecture “a tablet, 
circular, oval, square, or of any other form, bearing 
on it objects represented in relief, as figures, heads, 
animals, flowers, etc., and applied to an exterior or 
interior wall,a frieze, or other architectural mem- 
ber.” 

“Lunette.” “The aperture formed by the inter- 
section of any vault by a vault of smaller dimen- 
sions, particularly, such an aperture in a vaulted 
ceiling for the admission of light.” “A work of 
art of such shape as to fill a lunette, especially a 
painting or panel of such shape.” 

“Votive tablets.” “In all ages and in all coun- 
tries small tablets have been offered to the Deity on 
recovery from sickness. They are generally adorned 
with representations.” They are dedicated in fulfill- 
ment of avow. “Among the Greeks and Romans 
such offerings were dedicated to deities or heroes 
and were affixed to the walls of temples or set up in 
consecrated places, often in niches cut in the rock in 
a locality reputed sacred. Among the Roman 
Catholics they are usually set up in chapels dedi- 
cated to the Virgin or to a saint.” 

“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 

P. 200. “ His-tri-én‘ic.” A Latin derivative from 
a word meaning stage-player, actor. Theatrical, 
stage-like. 

“ Mél-o-dra’ma.” From two Greek words mean. 
ing song and action or play. “A form of the 
drama characterized by compositions in which mu- 
sic is of but moderate importance or value, and the 
plot and scenes are of a decidedly romantic and sen- 
sational nature.” 

“ Falstaff.” A noted character in Shakespeare’s 
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“Henry IV.” and also in “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 

“Dogberry.” A constable in 
“ Much Ado about Nothing.” 

P. 201. “Jonathan Wild.” 
ing. 

“Captain Otter.” A character in Ben Jonson’s 
comedy, “ The Silent Woman,” whose humor is to 
affect the manners of a sporting man. 

“ Fastidious Brisk.” A fop in Ben Jonson’s com- 
edy, “Every Man out of his Humor.” 

“Sir Amorous La Foole.” A character in Jon- 
son’s comedy “ Epiccene.” 

P. 202. “Bohemian.” See note on page 498 of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for January. 

P. 206. “Machiavelli” [miak-e-d-véllee]. (1469- 
1527.) A noted Italian author and statesman. 

“ Sa-v6-na-r0la. (1452-1498.) An Italian reformer 
in morals, politics, and religion. Incurring the en- 
mity of Pope Alexander VI. whom he had de- 
nounced, he was excommunicated and put to death 
in Florence. 

P. 211. “Laissez faire.” See note on page 625 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for February. 

P. 212. “ Jer-e-mi’ad.” So called in reference to 
the “ Lamentations of Jeremiah ” in the Bible. An 
utterance of grief or sorrow; a complaining tirade. 

P. 216. “ Mab-i-nd’gi-on.” The fairy tales and 
romances of the Welsh. 


Shakespeare’s 


A novel by Field- 


“WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD.” 

P. 7. “Geology.” A knowledge of the word itself 
will be of use and interest in this study. From two 
Greek words, ge and /egein, meaning earth and to 
speak, the name is formulated, hence it means the 
science which treats of the earth The technical 
definition is, “ The science of the past and present 
condition of the earth, with special reference to the 
physical changes which it has undergone or which 
may still be taking place.” Theelaborated explana- 
tion of the technical definition is given in the open- 
ing chapter of the text-book. 

P. 14. “ Pierre a bot” [ pe-adre-a bd]. 
expression. 

“ Neufchatel” [nu-sha-tél, the small capital u de- 
notes the French ex, which is sounded approximately 
like ¢ in her.] 

P. 18. “Lam/‘i-nz.” A Latin word meaning in 
the singular, lamina, a thin plate of wood or metal. 
Specifically, the thinnest distinct layer into which a 
stratified rock is divided. . 

P. 24. “Chamonix” [sha-m6-né’]. 

P. 28. “Argentiere” [ar-ghon-teare]. 

“Flégére” [ flaz-hare]—“ Brévent” [ bra-von]. 

P. 29. “De Saussure” [deh s6-sur]. 

P. 31. “Hugi” [hoo’gee]. (1795—1842.) <A 
Swiss naturalist ; author of a“ Treatise on Glaciers.” 

P. 33. “Per’co-la-ting.” Latin fer through, and 


A French 
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colare, to filter, to strain. To strain through. 

“Im-per’vi-ous.” Incapable of being penetrated. 
A Latin derivative. 

P. 38. “Cal-ca’re-ous.” Containing lime or 
chalk. Ca/x is the Latin word for lime. 

“ Per-ox‘ide.” An oxide is a compound of oxygen 
with some other element, as an iron oxide, ethyl 
oxide, nitrogen oxide, etc. Such a compound con- 
taining the greatest quantity of oxygen is called a 
peroxide, the highest oxide. The meaning of fer 
used as a prefix in chemistry is, that the element to 
which it is prefixed has a higher combining power 
than in other similar compounds. 

P. 44. “ Ob’e-lisk.” From a Greek word mean- 
ing a spit or a pointed pillar. An upright, four-sided 
tapering pillar, which terminates in a pyramid. It 
is ordinarily composed of one stone. 

P. 47. “Conchoidal” [kong-koid’al]. Having 
elevations or depressions in form like one half of a 
bivalve shell. 

P. 49. “La-cus‘trine.” Pertaining to lakes. La- 
custrine deposits are those which have been formed 
at the bottoms of lakes; they frequently consist of 
a series of strata disposed with great regularity one 
above another. 

P. 64. “ Ultima Thu’le.” Thule was the name 
given in classic times to an island north of Great 
Britain, whose position has been a matter of con- 
troversy for more than two thousand years. The 


Romans frequently added the modifying word ultima 


(farthest). The expression occurs frequently in 
literature as indicating some far away region of the 
north, or some mythical region. 

“Kelp.” Large seaweeds. 

P. 65. “Dasya”  [ das‘i-a ].—*“ Grin-nel'li-a.” 
—“ Cal-lith-ém‘ni-dn.” 

“ Chl6’r6-phyll.” The green matter in the cells of 
leaves and stems to which they owe their color. 

“ Alge” [4l’jé]. A division of cryptogamic plants 
found mostly in the sea—seaweeds,—but some 
species grow in fresh water. 

“ Silicious” [ si-lish’us]. Containing or consisting 
of silica, the element which is known in nature as 
quartz, the commonest of the minerals; it forms 
the sand of the seashore, sandstone, and the great 
rock masses known as quartzite. 

“Dia-téms.” A family of microscopic algz. 
They are found in great abundance at the bottom of 
the sea and of bodies of fresh water. 

P. 66. “Cim-mé‘ri-an.” Pertaining to Cimmeria, 
a fabled land of perpetual darkness. 

“Globigerina ooze” [ glo-bij-e-ri‘na J. A chalky 
mud or ooze found in immense quantities at the 
bottom of the ocean, largely consisting of the shells 
of globigirinide [ glob-i-je-rin‘i-de ], a family of 
minute rhizopods. 

P. 67. “Pelagic” [pe-laj‘ik]. Pertaining to the 
ocean. From a Greek word for sea. 
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P. 68. “Si-moon’. Spelled also simoom. A 
hot, dry, dust-laden wind which blows in Arabia, 
Syria, and the neighboring countries. 

“Cés’mic.” From the Greek osmos, order, sym- 
metry, the world (from its perfect order and sym- 
metry). Pertaining to the universe. 

P. 77. “E-6-z0’ic.” The Greek word for dawn 
was cos,for animal was zoém. Hence the eozoic 
age was the age.of the dawn of animal life. 

P. 78. Pa-lé-6-zd’ic.” Greek palaios, old, ancient, 
and zon. “ Mes-6-z0’ic.” Greek mesos, middle. 

“ Cznozoic” [ sen-o-z0’ik ]. Greek £ainos, recent. 

“ Fos‘sil.” From a Latin word meaning dug up, 
dugout. Any rock or mineral dug out of the earth. 
“Specifically, anything which has been buried 
beneath the surface of the earth by natural causes 
or by geological agencies and which bears in its 
form or chemical composition the evidence that it is 
of organic origin.” 

P. 79. “St. Cuthbert’s beads.” Joints of the 
articulated stems of en‘crin-ites [ a species of crinoids, 
stone lilies], used for rosaries. St. Cuthbert was a 
Scotch monk of the sixth century and may be 
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termed the St. Patrick of Great Britain. He is said 
to sit at night on a rock in Holy Island and to use 
the opposite rock as an anvil while he forges the 
entrochites [ the fossil joints ]. 

P. 80. “ Py-thag’o-ras.” (About 582—500 B.C.) 
A famous Greek philosopher. “ Stra’bd.” (About 
63—24 B.C.) A celebrated Greek geographer. 
“Plin’y.” The Elder. (23—79.) A noted Roman 
naturalist. 

P. 83. “ Pro-to-zd’ans.” Greek frotos, first, and 
zoén. The lowest of the grand divisions of the 
animal kingdom. 

“In-ver'te-brates.” A comprehensive division of 
the animal kingdom, including all animals that have 
no backbone. : 

P. 96. Ba-salt’.” A rock of igneous origin, that 
is, resulting from the action of fire. A volcanic rock, 
consisting of feldspar, augite, and magnetite. 

P. 97. “Geyser” [ gi-ser, g hard as in get]. 

P. 99. “Ti’fa.” A soft or porous stone, formed 
by deposits. 

“ Thermal.” 
for heat. 


Warm orhot. From a Greek word 


REQUIRED READINGS IN ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“ QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER CHILDREN.” 
1. “The city of the violet crown.” “An epithet 


applied to Athens, the violet being the symbol of 
that city.” Another authority says it was probably 


so-called “in reference to its situation in the central 
plain of Attica, surrounded by hills which are bathed 
in purple tints by the rising and setting sun.” 

“Macallum More.” Spelled more commonly 
MacCallum. A name given to the earls, marquises, 
and dukes of Argyle. The titles of earl and duke 
of Argyle have been held “in the Scottish peerage 
respectively since 1457 and 1701 by the heads of 
the family of Campbell (called by their Gallic 
dependents Mac Callum More, “Campbelf the 
Great”) who had been Lords Campbell since 1445, 
and who are also English peers.” The first Duke 
of Argyle, 1457, who was the second Lord Camp- 
bell, acquired by marriage the estates and titles of 
Lorne, which still remain in the family. The 
present Marquis of Lorne, so called through 
courtesy, is the eldest son of the eighth Duke of 
Argyle. He was the first English subject who ever 
married the daughter of a reigning sovereign. 

2. “St. Patrick.” According to tradition St. 
Patrick was born at Dumbarton, Scotland, about 
396, and lived to be seventy-three years old. He 
was the son of the deacon Calpurnius. “After the 
withdrawal of the Roman garrisons, Calpurnius re- 
tired to the country south of the Wall of Severus, 
where Patrick was captured by the Picts about 411, 
and sold asa slave into Ireland. After six years he 
escaped, and, devoting himself to the conversion of 
Ireland, prepared for the priesthood. About 425 


jJ-Apr. 


he entered upon his mission. In 441 he was conse- 
crated bishop.” 

3. “Vis inertia.” Latin. The power of inertia. 

“WHAT THE STARS ARE MADE OF.” 

1. “Champollion” [sham-p6l’e-6n]. (1791-1832.) 
A renowned French Orientalist. He discovered the 
key to the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Egyp- 
tians. 

2. “Kirchoff [kirk’ héf]. 
brated German physicist. 

3. “Sir i-is.” From a Greek word meaning 
scorching. It is the brightest star in the heavens, 
shining with a white light. It isin the mouth of 
Canis Major, the Great Dog. 

4. “Beta Lyre.” Beta is the name of the 
second letter of the Greek alphabet, corresponding 
to the English B. Lyre is the genitive case of the 
Latin noun for lyre, the nominative being Lyra, 
meaning of the lyre, that is of the constellation 
Lyra. The stars of each constellation are dis- 
tinguished by the Greek letters, the brightest being 
usually called Alpha, the next Beta, etc., and after 
the Greek letter is given the Latin name of the 
constellation in the genitive case (which is the 
equivalent of the preposition of), Lyra represents 
the celestial lyre upon which Orpheus discoursed 
such sweet music as to entrance even the beasts 
and waters and rocks. 

5. “Capella.” The goat. The star Alpha 
Auriga, that is, the brightest star in the constel- 
lation Auriga. Many of these brightest stars have 
been given proper names; this was the plan adopted 


(1824-1887.) <A cele- 
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by the Arabs. Arcturus is the proper name given 
to the star Alpha Scorpit, the brightest star in the 
constellation of the Scorpion. Sirius is Alpha 
Canis Major. (The noun Canis (dog) is of the 
third declension, and the genitive case is like the 
nominative.) 


“ NAPOLEON ON THE ISLAND OF ELBA.” 

1. “Porto Ferrajo” [fer-ra’yo]. The chief place 
in the island of Elba. 

2. “Fontainebleau ” [f6N-tan-bl6]. A palaceina 
town of the same name which is about thirty-seven 
miles southeast of Paris. The palace was from the 
Middle Ages one of the chief residences of the kings 
of France. 

3. “ Mam/e-lukes.’ 
merly existing in Egypt, whose chiefs were long the 
sovereign rulers of the country. They originated 
with a body of Turks and other slaves who were 
sold by Jenghiz Khan to the Egyptian Sultan in the 
thirteenth century. About 1251 they established 
their government in Egypt by making one of their 
own number sultan. Their government was over- 
thrown by Selim I. of Turkey in 1517, but they 
formed a part of the Egyptian army until 1811, when 
Mehemet Ali destroyed them nearly all by a general 
massacre.” 

4. “Es-cutch’eon.” 


, 


“A corps of cavalry for- 


“In heraldry, the surface 
upon which are charged aperson’s armorial bearings. 
This surface is usually shield-shaped, and shield is 
often used as synonymous with escutcheon. Her- 
aldry is “the art and science of genealogy and 
precedence, the science of honorary distinctions 
and especially of armorial bearings”—which are 
the devices that indicate a person’s standing or 
“ Argent.” The metal  silver—Gules.” 
The tincture red. In drawings or engravings it is 
indicated by vertical lines. The word comes from 
on Old French word for mouth, which in its turn 
comes from the Latin word for throat, gua. 
in this connection was probably suggested by the 
color of the open mouth. 

5- “Cosmo I.” Cosmo or Cosimo de Medici, 
the Elder. (1389-1464.) A Florentine banker, 
statesman, and patron of literature. 

6. “Napoleo ubicumque felix.” Latin: Napoleon 
everywhere happy. 


rank. 


Its use 


“THE WORLD’S DEBT TO SANITARY SCIENCE.” 

1. “ Bac-té’ri-d-logi-cal. Pertaining to bacteri- 
ology, the science which investigates microbes, 
which are the microscopic fungi including different 
families known as bac-té’ri-a, the low vegetable forms 
of life more or less spherical in form; and the ba- 
cil’li, also vegetable organisms, but having the form 
of slender, straight filaments. Both classes multiply 
with exceeding rapidity. 

2. “Chlorine.” An elementary gaseous substance 
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contained in common salt. “Chlorides.” Binary 
(twofold, said of any substance which is composed 
of two things) compounds of chlorine with some 
other element. Thus common salt is known chem- 
ically as sodium chloride, as it is composed of the 
metal sodium and the gas chlorine. 

3. “Ni‘tré-gen.” A gaseous element existing 
free in the air. “Nitrates.” Salts formed by the 
combination of nitric acids with bases.—“ Nitrites,” 
salts formed by combinations of nitrous acids with 
bases. The word nitric is applied “to oxygen com- 
pounds of nitrogen which contain more oxygen than 
those other compounds to which the epithet mztrous 
is applied.” The same words define nitrous, except 
that /ess is substituted for more and nitric for nitrous. 

4. “Tu-ber-cu-lo’sis.” Froma Latin word mean- 
ing asmall swelling. A disease affecting the tissues 
of the body “characterized by the formation of 
tubercles and the presence in the diseased parts of the 
tubercle bacillus.” When affecting the lungs the 
disease is commonly known as consumption. 

5. “Chl6-rd’sis.” A name given to that form of 
disease which causes a pale or greenish color to the 
skin. The word in its original Greek means green- 
ish yellow. 

6. “ Anthrax.” 
buncular fever. 

7. © Tet’a-nus.” 
spasms. One of its varieties is lockjaw. 

8. “Black assize.” “The 6th of July, 1577, 
when a putrid pestilence broke out at Oxford during 
the time of the assize,” the sitting or session of the 
legislative body, the court. 


A carbuncle of any sort; car- 


A disease characterized by 


“POLITICS AS A CAREER.” 
1. “O’Connell.” 


See account of him in “ Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century,” page 235. 


2. “Cobden,” Richard. (1804-1865.) An Eng- 
lish Statesman and political economist, noted par- 
ticularly as an advocate of free trade and a sup- 
porter of the anti corn league. He was in Parlia- 
ment from 1841 to 1857, and from 1859 to 186s. 
As an expression of national gratitude to him for 
efforts for securing the repeal of the corn laws, a 
subscription of £80,000 was presented to him. 

3. “Lord Althorp.” (1782-1845.) Chancellor of 
the exchequerand leader of the House of Commons 
from 1830 to 1834. He was largely instrumental in 
securing the passage of the Reform Bill (for enlarg- 
ing the number of voters). 


“THE GREAT TUNNELS OF THE WORLD.” 

1. “Thecatacombs.” The word comes from two 
Greek words meaning downward and cavity or hol- 
low place; hence subterranean places of burial. 
Many of the Roman catacombs are by some held to 
be of great antiquity, having been originally it is 
supposed “quarries hewn long before the Rome of 
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Romulus and Remus was founded.” Modern opin- 
ion, however, is now inclined to hold that this vast 
network of chambers and passages was formed be- 
tween the second and sixth centuries expressly for 
the burial of Christians. 

2. “Comstock Lode.” The 
vein of gold and silver probably ever known. 


most productive 
It is 
located in Storey Co., Nevada, partly under the 
towns of Virginia and Gold Hill. 


“THE GERMAN FOREST.” 


1. “Campagne.” Country villa. 
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2. “ Bain de mer.” Watering place. 

3. “ Whitsuntide.” The season of Pentecost, 
the week commencing with Whitsunday, which is the 
seventh Sunday and the fiftieth-day after Easter. It 
is held in commemoration of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. 

4. “ Rendezvous’ [rin-de-voo]. French. A place 
of meeting; an appointment made between two or 
more persons fora meeting at a fixed place. 

5. “Nibelungen saga.” A German epic poem 
written in the first part of the thirteenth century; 
the greatest monument of early German literature. 
Historical and mythical elements are mingled in it. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 

1. Q. What is the most striking fact in the 
history of modern literature? A. The preponder- 
ance of prose fiction. 

2. Q. To what is the part which the novel of 
real life plays to-day compared? A. To that of the 
stage play in Elizabethan times. 

3. Q. 
of English fiction? 
George Eliot. 

4. Q. Which is the most autobiographical of 
Dickens’ novels? A. “ David Copperfield.” 

5. Q. Which one of his novels achieved for 
Thackeray his greatest reputation? A. “ Vanity 
Fair.” 

6. Q. Namea marked peculiarity of Thackeray’s 
books. A. They contain no heroes, no perfect 
characters. 

7. Q. How does Thackeray’s genius compare 
with that of Dickens? A. It is less astonishing, 
less fertile, spontaneous, and inventive; but his art 
is sounder and his character delineation more truth- 
ful. 

8. Q. 


material ? 


Who are the three acknowledged masters 
A. Dickens, ‘Thackeray, and 


How did they differ in their choice of 

A. Dickens described the life of the 
lower classes ; Thackeray that of the upper. 

g. Q. Why cannot George Eliot’s witty sayings 
be characterized as epigrams? A. Only because 
their wisdom strikes more than their smartness. 

10. Q. What is said of the characters that appear 
in her books? A. They are comparatively few, and 
are selected from the middle class families of rural 
parishes or small towns. 

11. Q. With what does she chiefly deal in her 
writings? A. Character. 

12. Q. In what respect does she resemble 
Hawthorne? A. She has introduced in all of her 
stories a problem of the conscience or the intellect. 

13. Q. Next to the novel what form of unity has 


been most prolificin modern times ? 

14. Q. 
historian of his time? 

15. Q. Who impressed himself, perhaps, most 
strongly upon his generation? A. Carlyle. 

16. Q. What Carlyle’s epoch-making 
book? A. “Sartor Resartus,” a satire upon shams 
and conventionalities, the disguises which overlie 
the spiritual realities of the soul. 

sy. @. 


scribed ? 


A. The essay. 
Who was the most popular essayist and 
A. Macaulay. 


was 


How is Tennyson’s art in general de- 
A. As unclassical; he is a great painter, 
but his pictures do not represent movement, his 
perfection is over exquisite. 

18. Q. Inwhich one of his poems did Tennyson’s 
genius reachits high water mark? A. “Ghinevere.” 

19. Q. Howis Browning distinguished? A. As 
a deep and subtle thinker, but an eccentric writer, 
abrupt, harsh, disjointed. 

20. Q. 
example of Browning’s vigor? 
the Book.” 


What work presents the most astonishing 
A. “The Ring and 


“WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD.” 

1. Q. What is Geology? A. The story of the 
earth and of the earth’s populations. 

2. Q. To what must attention first be given in 
geological study? A. Tothe materials of which the 
earth is composed. 

3. Q. What are bowlders ? 
which lie scattered about. 

4- Q. How are those rocks distinguished as to 
size? A. By the names of pebbles, cobble-stones, 
and bowlders, though the last name properly includes 
them all. 

5. Q. What general name is given to all those 
loose materials? A. Drift. 

6. Q. What part of the surface of the earth is 
covered by the drift? A. The northern part down 
to about the 39th parallel of latitude, the material 


A. Any loose rocks 
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constantly growing smaller in size as it reaches far- 
ther south. 

7. Q. What was the great moving agency which 
scattered this drift?» A. Glaciers. 

8. Q. What are séracs? Whatare moraines? A. 
The columnar forms of ice occurring in glaciers. The 
masses of débris left along their sides and at their 
foot. 

9g. Q. What is true of glaciers as to their move- 
ment? A. That all parts of the mass move con- 
tinually downward. 

10. Q. Of what are bowlders composed? A. Of 
minerals, among which the most common are quartz, 
feldspar, mica, hornblende. 

11. Q. What effect has the impervious clay con- 
tained in the drift upon the water which falls upon 
the surface of the earth? A. It intercepts its pas- 
sage and gives rise to springs which serve as the 
feeders of rivers. 

12. Q. What furnishes evidence that the waters 
of the great lakes formerly reached a much higher 
level than at present? A. The geological phenom- 
enon known as the Ridge Road. 

13. Q. How are the results seen in the semi- 
stratified drift of lake and river terraces explained ? 
A. As being caused by the deposits of the great 
floods occasioned by the melting of the ice of the 
glacial period. 

14. Q. What is meant by sedimentation? A. The 
accumulation of earthly deposits, or sediments, 
which form the strata of the earth. 

15. Q. 
these strata? A. They have been worn off from 
some part of the earth by the erosion of water. 

16. Q. What goesoninocean depths? A. Con- 
tinuous sedimentation formed of the wash of rivers 
and of all that exists in the sea. 

17. Q. Into what ages is the exceedingly long 
geological time required for the immense deposits of 
stratified material, divided? A. Into Eozoic, Palzo- 
zoic, Mesozoic, and Cznozoic. 

18. Q. What are geological fossils ? 
of life imbedded in rock strata. 

19. Q. What names indicate the different ar- 
rangement of the strata of formations? A. Syn- 
clinal and anticlinal. 

20. Q. What explanation is offered for geyser 
action? A. Water accumulates in the geyser pipe 
over the steam that is caused by someinternal heat ; 
when the steam will bear compression no longer its 
elastic force throws up the column of water which 
has become heated. 


A. Forms 


“RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART.” 

1. Q. Who was, all things considered, the 
greatest painter of the sixteenth century? A. Da 
Vinci. 

2. Q. What discovery regarding the art of 


Whence come the sediments which form © 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


painting did he make? A. That, in order to rep- 
resent forms as seen in nature, there must be no 
hard outlines, but rather masses of color. 

3. Q. What was his epoch-making picture? 
A. The Last Supper. 

4. Why is Raphael held to be the central figure 
in Italian art? A. He had undeniable distinction 
as a painter, was more prolific in producing pictures 
than Da Vinci, and in other respects excelled other 
great artists. 

5. Q. In what does Raphael’s distinctive 
mastery lie? A. In the relation of outlines to the 
surrounding space and in his perception of pure 
and spiritual beauty and of noble dignity. 

6. Q. Where was a great part of Raphael’s 
monumental work done? A. Inthe Vatican. 

7-Q. By what solely is Michael Angelo’s posi- 
tion as a painter fixed? A. His work in the 
Sistine Chapel. 

8. Q. Whence did this Chapel get its name, 
and for what use does it serve now? A. It was 
named from Pope Sixtus IV., and serves still as the 
papal chapel of the Vatican. 

9. Q. Howhad Michael Angelo won wide fame 
before these ceiling pictures were begun? <A. As 
a sculptor. 

10. Q. Howis The Last Judgment described? 
A. As the superior of any other single work in the 
world in respect of power and science in drawing 
and the dimensions and number of figures con- 
tained in it. 

11. Q. What is said of the mere physical ex- 
ecution of Michael Angelo’s painted story of the 
Creation? A. That it was a miracle of personal 
fortitude and endurance. 

12. Q. What was Michael Angelo’s forte as a 
painter? A. The study of the human figure. 

13. Q. What forms the strong attraction in the 
pictures of Correggio? A. Grace and beauty, 
rather than power of thought. 

14. Q. Why is the first place in Venetian art 
awarded to Titian? A. Because his constant even- 
ness of perfection has left him without a rival when 
his works are summed together. 

15. Q. What is his greatest painting? A. 
The Assumption of the Virgin. 

16. Q. Who were other 
painters? A. Giorgione, 
Tintoretto and Veronese. 

17. Q. Where is the Renaissance art of the 
seventeenth century found at its best? A. In 
Spain and the Netherlands. 

18. Q. To what is the changed position of the 
art of painting in this century to be ascribed? A. 
To the introduction of printed books and the new 
methods of education. 

19. Q. What high praise is given to Murillo’s 
pictures? A. It is saidthat the most inexperienced 
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THE QUESTION TABLE. 


eye takes pleasure in them. 

20. Q. What Flemish artists of this time take 
high rank? A. Rubens and Van Dyck. 

21. Q. What styles of pictures were most suc- 
cessful in the seventeenth century? A. Land- 
scapes, mythologic scenes, and genre pictures. 

22. What two French artists took first rank 
respectively in landscapes and in classical subjects ? 
A. Claude Lorrain and Poussin. 

23. Who among the Italians of 
deserves first rank? A. Guido Reni. 

24. Q. What country this seventeenth 
century produced the most remarkable school of 
painting then known in Europe? A. Holland. 

25. Q. What two great German artists had 
preceded this time? A. Albert Diirer and Hans 
Holbein. 

26. Q. What drove the Dutch artists to seek 
their subject matter in the life about them? A. 
In the early days of Protestantism there was a 
general prejudice against church paintings and 
religious art decorations, and they were abjured. 

27. Q. Who is the most famous of the Dutch 
artists who dealt in these scenes of everyday life 


this time 


in 
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and domestic art? A. Rembrandt. 

28. Q. What branch of Renaissance art are 
modern Americans pushing hard? A. Sculpture. 

29. Q. What are the great characteristics of 
all great art? A. Simplicity and unconscious- 
ness. 

30. When and where did these traits form the 
conspicuous and obvious charm of sculpture? A. 
In Italy in the fifteenth century. 

31. Q. With what does the account of the 
sculpture of this time begin? A. The first pair of 
bronze doors made by Ghiberti. 

32. Q. How many years of labor did Ghiberti 
spend on his two pairs of bronze doors, and where 
were they used? A. Fifty; in the Baptistery in 
Florence. 

33. Q. What formed the subjects of these 
doors? A. Bible story. 

34. Q. Whose works in sculpture are placed 
next in importance to these of Ghiberti? A. 
Those executed by Donatello and Verocchio. 

35: Q. Which art of the fifteenth century, 
painting or sculpture, offers more matter for the 
historian? A. Painting. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.---VII. 

1. What residence was the most famous literary 
resort of the 19th century ? 

2. Whose works, with one exception, were all 
written under a pseudonym ? 

3. What publisher in 1817 was known as “ Old 
Ebony ”? 

4. What Scotch poet committed suicide, it is 
said, on account of having some of his poems re- 
turned from a publisher ? 

5. Who was the “Man of Ross” celebrated by 
Alexander Pope in his poems ? 

6. What noted English novelist was a Jewess? 

7. What English novelist and historian was 
consul at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1852? 

8. Who was the original of Jeanie Deans in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Heart of Mid-Lothian ”? 

9. What English work has had more editions and 
been translated into more languages than any book 
except the Bible? 

10. Of whom is it said, “He sat in his easy 
chair and for twenty years was the oracle of the 
world ”? 


WOMAN’S WORLD.—VII. 
1. What right do women enjoy in regard to 
secular corporations ? 


2. What was the attitude toward women of the 
Virginia Company; “the company which populated 
and for a long time governed a part of New Eng- 
land; Hudson’s Bay Company, which for centuries 
ruled half North America; and the East India 
Company, which for centuries ruled absolutely one 
of the greatest empires of the earth”? 

3. Who were the first two women to hold seats 
in the English House of Lords ? 

4. Of what political worker does Rochefoucauld 
in his “ Tour of the United States” say: “Seldom 
has a woman in any age acquired such ascendancy 
by the mere force of a powerful intellect, and her 
influence continued through life”? 

5. Whereand when was the first Woman’s Rights 
Convention of the world called? 

6. Who were the leaders of this convention ? 

7. In how many states in the Union are mothers 
legally the owners of their own children ? 

8. What have American women organized in 
the W. C. T. U. accomplished in the Legislature of 
some thirty-seven states and territories ? 

9g. What power as voting factors in the state 
had women fifty years ago ? 

10. In what parts of the world do women ex- 
ercise full suffrage? Municipal suffrage? School 
suffrage ? 
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ART.—VII. 

1. In Leonardo Da Vinci’s picture, The Last 
Supper, which person is Judas ? 

2. By what other name is Da Vinci’s picture, La 
Gioconda, better known? Who was the original of 
the picture ? 

3. What led the artist Bartolommeo to renounce 
painting for a time and to enter the Dominican 
Order, which gave him his title, Fra ? 

4. What is the most precious jewel in the whole 
of the Vatican collection of paintings ? 

5. What great artist has been styled the Prophet 
of the Renaissance ? 

6. For which one of Correggio’s paintings did 
the French artist Prud’hon restore a face which had 
been cut out? 

7. What one of the Venetian painters was 
surnamed the Divine ? 

8. What celebrated German painter settled in 
England and devoted himself almost exclusively to 
portrait painting ? 

9. What Flemish painter, being sent as envoy to 
England, painted while there an allegory of Peace 
and War now in the British National Gallery ? 

10. What is the meaning of the suffix Van Ryn 
attached to Rembrandt’s name? 





CURRENT EVENTS.—VII.* 

1. What amount of money did France agree to 
pay to Germany after the Franco-Prussian war ? 

2. How much time did France require to raise 
this amount ? 

3. Since when has the postmaster-general of the 
United States been a member of the president’s 
Cabinet? 

4. Who was the first postmaster-general of the 
United States? 

5. Whatisthe meaning of the expression pastor 
emeritus ? 

6. How did the cotton crop of the United States 
for the year 1894 compare with that of the whole 
world besides ? 

7. How does Great Britain compare with the 
United States as to the number of spindles em- 
ployed in cotton manufacture? 

8. Whatled Governor Wise of Virginia to make 
in 1859 a requisition upon the governor of Michigan 
for the arrest of Frederick Douglass ? 

9. What three national organizations of women 
were in session at: the same time in Washington in 
February of the present year? 

10. Whatare, perhaps, the three most noteworthy 
achievements of the Fifty-third Congress? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 
FOR MARCH. 
ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.—VI. 
1. Christopher Marlowe, whose play of “ Tam- 


*This set of questions is based upon the topics treated in Cur- 
vent History and Opinion in the present number of Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 


burlaine the Great,” written about 1586, is said to 
have been the first play written in blank verse that 
was exhibited on the public stage, although the 
tragedy of Gorboden appeared before this time. 
2. Wycherly, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. 
3. David Garrick. 4. John Heywood. 5. During 
the reign of Charles II. 6. Jeremy Collier’s, “A 
Short View of the Profaneness and Immorality of 
the English Stage.” 7. Bulwer Lytton. “The 
Lady of Lyons,” “Richelieu,” and “Money.” 8. 
The Kemble family, prominent among whom are 
John Philip Kemble, a noted tragedian, and his 
sister, Mrs. Sarah Siddons, the most celebrated 
English actress of all time. 9. Henry Irving and 
Ellen Terry. 10. William Shakespeare. 





WOMAN’S WORLD.—V1. 

1. Frances E. Willard, Maria Mitchell, Amelia 
B. Edwards, Helen M. Shafer, and Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 2. Deborah, the prophetess and judge. 
3. Aspasia; Amenia Sentia and Hortensia. 4. 
Signorina Teresina Labriola, who recently graduated 
from the law school of the University of Rome. 
5- Maria Mitchell, the astronomer; Amelia B. 
Edwards, the Egyptologist; and Frances E. Willard. 
6. Miss Margaret Brent, by the provincial court at 
St. Mary’s, Md. 7. Mrs. Arabella A. Mansfield, of 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 8. Mrs. Belva Ann Lockwood. 
g. Ada H. Kepley, of Effingham, Ill. 10. An 
organization of women students and graduates of 
the Law Department of Michigan University formed’ 
in October, 1886, for mutual friendly counsel and 
encouragement. 





ART.—VI. 

1. The red was symbolic of love and religious 
aspiration; the blue of constancy and heavenly 
purity. 2. The book is the Book of Wisdom and 
the Mother represents the most Wise Virgin or the 
Mother of Wisdom. 3. The globe, of sovereignty ; 
the apple, of the fall of man which made redemp- 
tion necessary; the pomegranate was the ancient 
symbol of hope—other fruits in general meant the 
fruits of the Spirit; the bird represents the soul— 
the dove above the Virgin was typical of the Holy 
Spirit; flowers were consecrated to the Virgin, were 
offerings to her; ears of wheat stood for the bread 
in the Eucharist ; and grapes for the wine. 4. As re- 
ferringto LukeII.,35. 5. Angels, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, saints, virgins, and confessors. 6: They 
stand as the interpreters and defenders of the 
mystery of the Incarnation. 7. An Italian saint 
(1347-1380) who obtained so great a fame for 
sanctity that she was enabled to mediate a peace 
between the Florentines and Pope Urban VI 
According to the legend the infant Christ in His 
mother’s arms appeared to her in a vision and gave 
her a betrothal ring. 8. Twenty-five. 9. Pope 
Sixtus II. and Saint Barbara, a virgin martyr of the 
Greek and Roman Catholic Churches, who suffered 
death at the hands of her own father in the latter 
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part of the third or the beginning of the fourth 


century. 10. Mary Magdalen. 
CURRENT EVENTS.~—VI. 
1. Six. 2. M. Thiers, elected in 1871 for three 


years, resigned in 1873. Marshal Mac Mahon elected 
in 1873 for seven years, resigned in 1879. M.Grévy, 
elected in 1879 served through one term, was re- 
elected in 1885 and resigned in 1887. M. Sadi- 
Carnot, elected in 1887 was assassinated in June, 
1894. M. Casimir-Périer elected in June, 1894, 
resigned in January, 1895. M. Faure is now serving. 
3. One in which the Senate and House of Deputies, 
by which bodies the president is elected, become 
hostile to him. He lacks the independence he 
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CLASS OF 1895.—* THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“ The truth shall make you free.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W. F .. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Vice Presidents—Prof. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; the 
Rev. J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; Miss Mary Davenport, 
3rooklyn, N. Y.; George P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Robert A. 
Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. Hawes, Richmond, Va. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, 
mY: 
Treasurer—R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue, Washington, 
DB. C. 
Trustee—George Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 
Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 
CLASS FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 
CLASS EMBLEM--A BLUE RIBBON. 





THE following letter shows how much clear grit 
is to be found among the members of ’95. “I ama 
member of the Class of ’95, am back with my work 
on account of my labor and some night work. I 
have been attending a normal school the last two 
spring terms and am preparing to enter again, which 
will make it impossible to finish all the required 
readings by the end of June, but I shall have ashort 
vacation and am anxious to finish my reading then, in 
order to get the diploma this year.” He adds, “It 
might have been wise if I had not taken up this 
year’s work, but it has benefited me so much that 
I concluded to read what I could. It has thrown a 
great deal of light on my normal school studies.” 

It is always a pleasure to receive such letters as 
these, and we take this occasion to say to the ’95’s, 
what is said to the graduates of every class, that the 
reports may be sent in at any time before the first of 
October, and that every possible opportunity is given 
to hard-pressed students to finish the work and 
retain their places in the class. 
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would have if directly elected by the people. 4. He 
is a Protestant. 5. That import duties should be 
made payable in gold. 6. That of the act of Con- 
gress of 1875 entitled “an act to provide for the 
resumption of specie payments.” 7. In January, 
1781, a dollar of the paper currency that had been 
issued by the Continental Congress was worth one 
cent, and later it depreciated still more. Soa value- 
less thing was compared to a Continental dollar. 
8. The Catholic Church. 9. By having all classes 
of people express their will concerning the matter at 
Albany, and then, as mayor, carrying out the will of 
the majority by strict enforcement of the law. 
10. Two half-breeds, Robert Wilcox and Samuel 
Nowlein. 


C. CLASSES. 
1898. 
CLASS OF 1897—*THE ROMANS.” 


“ Veni, vidi, vict.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; 
Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. T. Gawthrop, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Mrs. G, B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw 
Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; the Rev. James E. Coombs, Victoria, 
B. C.; Miss Emily Green, New South Wales; Charles E. Boyd, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Dayton, O. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Meadville, Pa. 


CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 
—— 


A MEMBER Of ’97 from Texas writes for applica- 
tions for membership for the current year. Her 
former home was in Montana and she is spreading 
Chautauqua influence in her new place of abode. 
Her work was somewhat interrupted by her removal 
from one part of the country to another, but she is 
making up last year’s work and expects to continue 
in the class. 

THE Class of ’97 has shown commendable interest 
in its second year’s work and it is hoped that “ Venz, 
vidi, vici” will carry many astruggling member safely 
over the crisis in the life of every enthusiastic 
Chautauquan. 


CLASS OF 1898.—“THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Walter L. Hervey, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—Clifford Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. W. 
G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Richard T. Ely, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York City; the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; Miss J. Solomon, South Africa; 
Miss Eliot Henderson, Montreal, Can.; the Rev. Mr. Chalfont, 
China; Dr. J. E. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Josephine R. 
Webber, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hartigan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 











Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Mr. Whistler, Kenton, O. 
Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Brown, Janesville, Wis. 
CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 





MEMBERS of the Lanier Class will be interested 
in the fact that Mrs. Lanier and two of her sons are 
members of the class. 

THE Sidney Lanier Memorial Day exercises held 
at Atlanta were graced by the presence of the 
C. L. S. C. Chancellor, Bishop Vincent, who delivered 
an address on the Chautauqua movement. An 
audience of three or four hundred people was in 
attendance and the ’98 flower, the violet, was worn 
by many Chautauquans. The president of the 
meeting read the following telegram from Mr. 
Clifford Lanier, brother of Mr. Sidney Lanier, and 
one of the vice-presidents of the Class of ’98, sent 
to the secretary for the South, Miss Bunnie Love : 
“ Heartfelt greetings to the noble Chancellor and 
the Class of Ninety-eight and all Chautauqua- 
lovers.” A number of brief addresses, including 
personal reminiscences of Sidney Lanier, were 
given. The program also included the singing of 
Lanier’s “ Ballad of Trees and the Master.” 





GRADUATES. 

CrrcuLars of the Current History course were 
sent out to a large number of graduates of the 
C. L. S. C., and the enthusiasm with which the new 
plan has been received shows how ready the grad- 
uates are to continue their work under Chautauqua 
direction. One letter has recently come from Aus- 
tralia in which the writer encloses the application 
for the Current History cpurse, and makes inquir- 
ies about the facilities which Chautauqua affords for 
the study of Greek by correspondence. 
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A GRADUATE of ’93 who has recently been pursu- 
ing the course of Political Science writes: “The 
course is a delightful one. It has been of great use 
to me in many ways and has given me a clear idea 
of our government and its working.” 





A WOMAN OF EMINENT CHARACTER. 


Mrs. L. B. LocKarp of Bradford, Pa., died sud- 
denly in Cleveland, O., at the home of her daughter 
on February 18. She made Chautauqua a summer 
home for her husband and children for many years. 
She graduated from the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle when she was fifty years of age. 
She read closely all Chautauqua books and period- 
icals and was an intelligent and enthusiastic advo- 
cate of Chautauqua literature. She wasa woman of 
eminent Christian character, who never sought pub- 
lic office or position in any woman’s movements or 
organizations, but was an efficient advocate of a pure 
character and noble womanhood. She was an influ- 
ential member of the Archbold family, which is very 
large and scattered over half a dozen states, as is 
also the family of her husband, Mr. L. B. Lockard, 
who is Supreme Protector of the Knights and Ladies 
of Honor, besides filling an influential position in 
the business world. Her brother, Mr. John D. 
Archbold of New York, is president of the Board of 
Trustees of Syracuse University. By this death 
Chautauqua has lost one of her most devoted and 
influential friends among women in the United 
States. Her work will follow her in the large num- 
ber of converts she has made to Chautauqua and 
every good cause among a wide circle of relatives 
and friends. 
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cL. S. C. 


“« We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


MOTTOES. 
‘* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Opgeninc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

Speciat SunpAy—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Co.teck Day—January, last Thursday. 
Speciat SuNnpAy—February, second Sunday. 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. 

Rosert Browninc Day—April s. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


WHAT OUR SECRETARIES ARE DOING. 
Reports have been received from county secre- 
taries in various parts of the country and many 
are already laying plans for next year. 
Mr. Geo. H. Lincks, secretary for Hudson County, 


Appison Day—May 1. 

MicHagL ANGELO Day—May 10. 

Spectra SunpAy—May, second Sunday. 

Spectat SunDAY—July, second Sunday. 

InauGuRATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s Grove at 
Chautauqua. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday after the first 
Tuesday. 


N. J., reports much activity among the Jersey City 
circles and a public union meeting, held on the 
evening of January 21, at which a number of circles 
were represented. 

In York County, Penn., the teachers have adopted 
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the Chautauqua course and are making a vigorous 
campaign throughout the county. The State 
Teachers’ Association is to meet at the Mt. Gretna 
Assembly in the summer, and it is possible that 
some united action will be taken regarding the 
C. L. S. C. course for the teachers of the entire state. 

Mr. Hardy, state secretary for Nebraska, says: 
“Despite the hard times Nebraska has made this 
year a C. L. S. C. gain of nearly ten per cent.” 

Reports from quite a number of county secretaries 
show that there are many active workers in various 
parts of the state. 

Miss Landfear, secretary for South Africa, has 
recently returned to America for a brief rest from 
her labors as a missionary. During her absence she 
has districted her field and has placed each section 
in charge of a different secretary. The regions in- 
cluded are Cape Colony, Orange Free State, Trans- 
vaal and Natal. Miss Lulu Bliss, of the Huguenot 
Seminary, at Wellington, Cape Colony, is taking 
general oversight of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ 
work. Miss Landfear is anticipating the pleasure 
of being at Chautauqua the coming summer. 

NEW CIRCLES. 

CANADA.—The tiny flame lit by the Chautauqua 
Vesper Services heldin Stratford, Ont., kindled there 
considerable enthusiasm in C. L. S. C. work, anda 
circle of eighteen persons has organized. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—A class at North Orange has 
been christened Adams Circle in recognition of the 
kindness of Mrs. M. E. Adams, secretary of the New 
England branch.—Circles report from Attleborough 
and Roslindale. “AC. L. S.C. has been formed 
in Holden, known as the Gale C. L. S. C., witha 
membership of sixteen. The members are all deeply 
interested in the course of study and are deriving 
much benefit from it.” 

RHODE IsLAND.—’98’s enroll from Providence. 

CoNNECTICUT.—Members of the circle at Wap- 
ping wish to be regularly enrolled. 

New York.—Circles have entered the C. L. S.C. 
course at Wellsville and Upper Jay and Ballston.—— 
The class at Shrub Oaks has seven members taking 
the full course and five others pursuing the magazine 
reading only. 

NEw JERSEY.—There is a circle as yet in the em- 
bryo at Goshen. Its members are young people 
who attend school and have very little time. The 
Park Avenue C. L. S.C. of East Orange sends a 
fine list of names for enrollment. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—About two dozen persons con- 
stitute a class at Homestead. 

VirGcIniA.—This from Hampton: “We are a 
band of twelve enthusiastic members, whose aim is 
to broaden and deepen our lives, so that we may the 
better live our lives and serve our generation. Our 
name is Keconghtan, the Indian name for the his- 
toric little city Hampton.” 
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WEsT VIRGINIA.—Seven names are received for 
enrollment from Fairmont. 

KENTUCKy.—Beechland has a fine circle. 

LouIsIANA.—There is a local circle at Jeanerette. 

TExAs.—News from Colorado City gives informa- 
tion of five new Chautauquans there for the Class 
of ’98, besides the organization of the Roger’s Circle. 

ILLINOIS.—There are circles at Richland and 
Evanston. “Organized January 14, but we do 
not intend to be behind next June,” is the word from 
a circle at Galva. The secretary at Grand Cross- 
ing, Chicago, sends the following report of a circle 
there engaged in the special three years’ course in 
American history, literature, and civics designed es- 
pecially forthe young people: “We have a suc- 
cessful class of twenty-nine which meets twice a 
month. There is a large interest displayed at the 
meetings and a very large percentage of the member- 
ship keeps its readings right upto date. On Febru- 
ary 15 we are going to celebrate a memorial day in 
honor of Franklin, at my home, to which all of the 
members will have the privilege of inviting one friend. 
The exercises will consist of papers, music, and re- 
freshments.” 

MICHIGAN.—St. Columban Circle organized in the 
fall at Manistee with sixteen members. Itis abreast 
with the work. At Jackson, Homer Circle has 
twenty members who are reading the full course; 
all of the West End Circle, twenty-five in number, 
are doing the reading. This the report from Clin- 
ton: “On October 15, 1894, in response to 
an invitation given to all interested in the 
Chautauqua studies, a number of people met 
and organized the Clinton Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. Officers were elected. On No- 
vember 26 the circle adopted for its name The Allies, 
and for its motto, ‘In union there is strength.’ 
Later the fern was chosen as the class emblem. The 
circle now has nine active members and many more 
much interested. As this is the first circle formed 
in Clinton, its members feel greatly encouraged.” 

Iowa.—The secretary of Cedar County reports a 
circle of twelve members at Springdale, another of 
eight members at West Branch, and atrio of readers 
in an adjoining county. Brownie Circle at Oak- 
ley is small but prosperous. Interest seems to be 
increasing and promises to be of enduring quality. 

MIssouRI.—Malta Bend has a C.L. S. C. club. 
Clyde Circle of Kansas City has thirteen mem- 




















bers. 

KansAs.—Of the population of Hesper, which 
has about twenty-five inhabitants, eight belong to a 
Chautauqua circle. Meetings occur weekly—— 
A circle has been formed at McPherson. 

CoLorapbo.—There is a class of about fourteen 
at Leadville. 

CALIFORNIA.—As a result of Vesper Services 
held in the First Presbyterian Church at Placerville, 
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on which occasion the pastor set forth the claims of 
the Chautauqua movement, a very promising circle 
was formed, having thirty-six names enrolled to be- 
gin with. All professions, ages, and denomi- 
nations are represented in the circle. 

OreGcon.—At Forest Grove, two enterprising 
Chautauquans, husband and wife, who last year 
were independent readers, are now forming a circle 
that promises to be a success. 

ARIZONA TERRITORY.—It is not hard to prophesy 
a pleasant future for the circle at Globe, of which the 
secretary writes: “ We have just organized a Chau_ 
tauqua circle here, or rather we have come together 
with our money and said we wished todo so. We 
do not know how to organize; please send us full 
directions, leaflets, etc., explaining everything. We 
think it would help us to observe Lanier Day. Can 
you send us programs?” She incloses membership 
fees for seventeen persons, adding: “How is that 
for a little mining camp of eight hundred people, a 
hundred miles removed from a railroad? Although 
so far behind our class, we expect to study through 
our southern summer, and catch up.” There is no 
danger of a circle’s enthusiasm’s growing cold as 
long as its members study through a southern sum- 
mer. 

OLD CIRCLES. 

CANADA.—The president of the Pleasant Hour 
Circle of Brantford, Ont., has had the honor to pre- 
side over that organization for the past ten years orso. 
The circle is flourishing and still has about 
thirty members. It continues to adhere to the 
Canadian competitive plan inaugurated by it some 
five or six years ago. The circle scribe says: “We 
vary the plan slightly year by year for variety’s sake, 
but keep to the main lines. There is always com- 
petition. There are always credits given for work 
done, there is always the ‘silver star’ awarded to 
all who have done perfect work for the year and 
our closing entertainment in which the winning side 
is entertained by those who have not been so fortu- 
nate. But the arrangement of sides is not always 
the same. We have adopted several plans for this. 
The sides were originally chosen by the president. 
One year they were chosen by lot. Another year 
we had three sections: graduates, undergraduates, 
and local members. Still another year those whose 
names began with letters in the first half of the 
alphabet were opposed by those whose names 
belonged to the latter half. One year we had a 
competition without sides. All members strove to 
make the best possible record and at the end of the 
year that half of the circle which had earned the 
highest credits were entertained by the other half. 
A better plan is that of having a certain standard, 
say 95 per cent, and counting those as winners who 
attain the standard. We still have an author for 
each evening, and spend part of our time in quota- 


tions, selections, and talks about the life and works 
of the author selected.” 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Epworth Chautauqua Circle 
of the First M. E. Church of Lynn has eighteen 
members and expects more. In addition to regular 
lessons this circle indulges in occasional outings, 
one of which was to the quaint old town of Marble- 
head, another a tallyho ride to Concord and Lexing- 
ton, when the party visited all the historic places 
there. 

CoNNECTICUT.—A circle in New Haven recently 
was favored with a stereopticon lecture given by a 
friend of the organization, at the home of the 
circle’s leader. The views shown were nearly all 
taken by the lecturer on his yarious trips abroad, 
and as in rapid succession he brought before the 
company many of the most famous cathedrals, 
palaces, paintings, and statues of Europe, he vividly 
described his impressions of them. Such bits of 
fortune are very productive of good and much appre- 
ciated among Chautauquans.— Westport C.L.S.C., 
now in its third year, reports increasing membership 
and popularity. It is considered one of the perma- 
nent organizations of the town. 

New YorkK.—At a regular meeting of the No 
Name Circle of Brooklyn, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a testimonial expressive of the 
circle’s appreciation of services so faithfully rendered 
for the past ten years by the retiring president. 
The committee duly convened and agreed upon 
resolutions embodying the highest appreciation and 
love for their leader who has given so many years 
of unselfish devotion to the No Name Circle. 
“Friendship has a class of sixteen earnest workers 
who are taking the course forall they can get out of 
it, not for a mere pastime.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Myosotis Circle of German- 
town, which last year conducted successfully a circle 
paper called The Myosotis Journal, is flourishing, 
having held meetings regularly twice each month. 
The Journal will be issued again under the same 
management as last year. It is to have two new 
features: the music column and personals. This 
paper is composed principally of original articles by 
members of the circle. Irving C. L. S. C., at 
Sellersville added nine ’98’s to its number, making 
in all twenty-three. Five of the class expect to 
graduate this year. The circle has met with great 
success. Very attractive programs were issued 
for the second public exercises of the Anna C. 
Carlisle Chautauqua Circle of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Scranton, December 21. 

Westminster Reading Circle of Harrisburg, 
which is connected with the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church of that city, has sixteen members. 
Their plan is to take up a book at a time and go 
over it thoroughly. A circle at Coudersport has 
been pursuing the Chautauqua course for three 
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It beganits first year with four members ; 
this year with forty-seven. Among them are grand- 
mothers, mothers and daughters. All are busy 
women, but find time to enjoy the relaxation, 
pleasure, and profit afforded by the meetings. 

MARYLAND.—Summit Circle of Centreville has 
eighteen members, among whom thorough work is 
the rule. All, including one very old gentleman, 
learn the Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. At one meeting this aged member, ‘with 
white hair and beard, who lacked only a few weeks 
of being eighty-five years old, might be seen sitting 
at the table reading a sketch written by his own 
hand, of William E. Gladstone, who was eighty-five 
in December. 

DELAWARE.—A circle at Townsend that had 
only seven members when it met to organize for the 
year, has steadily increased until now it numbers 
twelve, with bright prospects for more. The secre- 


seasons. 





tary writes: “ We selected as a name for our circle, 
Search Lights, which was suggested by one of our 
number who visited the World’s Fair. While there 
she saw the wonderful electric search lights, and 
how they brought out, with such startling clearness, 
the beauty and worth of everything on which they 
shone. It seemed to her that nothing could be 
more appropriate for our little circle, as we are 
earnestly trying to cultivate and bring into our 
lives all the beauty and wisdom possible.” 

INDIANA.—Although the thermometer registered 
12° below zero, on February 9, the Chautauquans 
at Knightstown gathered around the cheerful fireside 
of their hostess for the evening and rendered a 
pleasant and profitable program. The secretary 
says: “At least twelve have graduated here. The 
present class numbers fifteen and the study has been 
to all of us a delight. 
terest and zeal. Many others have determined to 
take up the work next year.” 

WIscCONSIN.—The Athena, a class at Sparta, 
follows carefully the regular C. L. S. C. programs, 
adding an occasionalinnovation. A plan introduced 
by the president provides for “ a question box with a 
small opening in the top like a ballot box. In this 
are déposited any questions which come to the 
readers in the course of the week’s studies. One of 
the class is appointed to take charge of the depart- 
At each meeting the questions are drawn 
A question is put to some member 


Every member is full of in- 


ment. 
from the box. 
of the circle. If she does not answer, it is passed 
on to the next. If answered, it is destroyed ; if not, 
it is given tosome one present who looks it up and 
answers at the next meeting.” The secretary con- 
tinues: “We have also arranged for a regular 
monthly paper to be edited by one of the members, 
and every one belonging to the class is expected to 
contribute something each month.” 

MINNESOTA.—Pierian Circle, the prison circle at 
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Stillwater, has thirty-one members now enrolled, 
“all earnest and enthusiastic in the good work, and 
all fully alive to the great advantages to be derived 
from a careful study of this year’s English course.” 
The secretary continues, “ We start under the best 
auspices and hope to finish as we began. Our good 
warden is in active sympathy with us and ready to 
meet any good move more than halfway.” At a 
recent meeting the secretary, in the midst of roll call 
requested the president to stand up, and presented 
him with a diploma and garnet ribbon in at- 
testation of faithful work in the Chautauqua course. 
To the regular work they have added the study 
of “Civil Government in the United States con- 
sidered with reference toits Origins.” The follow- 
ing program from Minneapolis speaks for itself : 
OLDE ENGLISH CHRISTMAS. 

Ye Linnea Fraternitie 

Of ye Pursuers of profound Subjects, accordinge to ye newfan- 
gled School of Studie which goeth by ye quaint Name of Chau- 
taugua, will holde its X-mas Meetinge, on ye Eveninge of 
Saturday, December ye Twenty-Ninthe, A. D. 1894. 

Ye Order of Exercises, commonlie called ye Programme, will 
be as follows. 

1. Welcome Speeche by ye Major Domo, Duke of Merricks 
hymselfe. 

2. Instatinge of ye Lord of Misrule, Sir Samuel, Knighte of ye 
Hiltless Blade. 

3. Chaplain’s Hour, led by ye Earl of Sutherland. 

4. X-mas Carol by all ye gentle Folkes. (Ye Carol is printed 
in ye X-mas Volume of THe CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

5. Ye Callinge of ye names by ye Chronicler, to ye which ye 
goodlie Companie will make answer, by quotinge wise and 
pithie sayings about X-mas. 

6. Ye Kindlinge of ye Yule-Log by Sir John of Olsonshire, 
Knighte of ye Anglo-Saxon as she is spoke. 

7. Ye Lightinge of ye X-mas Candles by Squire Henrie, 
Custodian of ye Royal Candle Sticke. 

8. Ye hanging of ye Mistletoe by Mistress Nichols, eldest 
Daughter of ye House of ye Rosie Branche. 

g. Singinge by ye noble Ladie Hilda, direct Descendant of ye 
Ancestors of William ye Norman, and Ladie Hulda of 
Franklyn ; with Musick on ye new-fashioned Harpsichord, 
knowne as ye Piano, by ye skillful fingers of Ladie Lena, ye 
Duchess of Salistream. 

ro. Ye Chronicler will here putte pointed Questions to ye 
Fraternitie upon ye past Readings. 

11. Singinge and Playinge upon ye Spanish Fiddle, commonlie 
knowne as ye Guitarre, by ye Troubadoure Emille Androni- 
cus from Scandinavia. 

12. Impersonation of ancient Kinges of Angloland by ye 
learned Members of ye Fraternitie. : 

13. New York Greetinge by Ladie Lena Salistream. 

14. Listeninge to Ealdorman Skoog of ye Eleventh Earldom. 

15. Ye Companie will disperse quietlie after quoting ye Mottoes 
in Concert. 

IowA.—The following from the secretary of the 
class at Rockford shows what a stimulator of one’s 
mental powers the C. L.S.C.may become: “I 
commenced the course with some misgiving as it 
had been over twenty years since I left the school 
room as a teacher, and I had come to the conclusion 
that I was too old to commence a systematic line of 
study. I find it grows easier each year, and now I 
hope to do some additional reading. Our circle will 
be much larger this year than last but we cannot 
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have more interesting meetings.”———The circle at 
Garrison is in a growing, thriving condition. All are 
together in their readings and enjoy them im- 
mensely. The secretary says: “ We think Current 
History and Opinion a fine addition to the magazine 
and a very great help to us.” 

MissourRI.—Hyde Park C. L. S. C. of St. Louis 
started out this year with renewed energy with a 
membership of about twenty that it can depend 
upon. They are scattered all along the route from 
the beginning year to the fourth, but they trust to 
make the circle beneficial and interesting. 

NEBRASKA.—The press at Beatrice encourages 
Chautauqua work by publishing circle reports, of 
which the following is a sample: “Beatrice has 
thirty-six members enrolled in the Class of ’98. We 
doubt if there is a city of its size that can produce a 
better record than this. The circle has adopted a 
very systematic plan, of which one of its members 
writes: “One of the best moves we have yet made 
was adopting a motion to adjourn at 9:30. We be- 
gin promptly at 7:30 p. m., and two hours is-a suf- 
ficiently long session. Our members know the exact 
time they can start home. We have also adopted a 
time schedule apportioning the time of the evening’s 
work not to exceed so many minutes. At our last 
meeting we listened to a delightful paper on The 
Characteristics of the American Novel, by the poet 
preacher of our city. We areglad to report that the 
interest in our circle increases and our work is most 
delightful.” In Belgrade there is a thriving 
circle of half a dozen members, some of whom are 


old-time Fullerton Chautauquans. There prom- 
ises to be a C. L. S. C. revival at Stanton. Cre- 
witt Circle of Schuyler is one of the oldest circles 
of the West, and has for its graduates some of the 
best people of the place. ——The Chautauquans of 
Linwood trace the origin of their circle to a meeting 
which they attended more than a year ago at Omaha. 
Here an able account was given of the benefit of a 
circle to the young people of the church. So im- 
pressed were they that upon their return home they 
spread the good news and at once sent for several 
sets of books. Their circle, of ten members, is 
composed of teachers, business men, busy house- 
wives, and mothers. They meet every week. 
Cicero Club of Hastings is five years old. Its 
average attendance is ten. The circle attributes 
much of its success to the earnest work of its pres- 
ident. The programsare good; all performances are 
submitted to a critic. The different articles are as- 
signed to leaders each week for the following 
week. 

OREGON.—The thriving class of forty-eight mem- 
bers at Portland has an excellent average attendance. 
——To the Chautauquans of Oregon City belongs 
the honor of what a newspaper of that city reported 
“the most notable social event of the holidays,” the 
occasion being their observation of New Year’s Eve 
with a musicale and reception to Gen. O. O. Howard 
and his wife, in the spacious parlors of a Chautau- 
qua family. About one hundred guests were pres- 
ent. This is the second reception and musicale 
given by this progressive circle. 
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, The brilliant and remarkable series 

of books dealing with the fortunes 
of the Lauderdale family has received another 
installment.* In this the main incident is the death 
of “Robert the Rich,” and the disposal of his 
wealth affords ample opportunity for the author’s 
talent in the patient working out of detail combined 
with breadth of view. There is always a commend- 
able restraint in Mr. Crawford’s use of dramatic 
possibilities, and while he does not allow young 
Ralston to pose as a hero, he manages to excite in 
the reader a very close sympathy for him and a 
hearty belief in his manliness. The beautiful girl 
to whom he has been secretly married is a strongly 
individualized type, whose growth of soul we watch 
with absorbing interest as she passes through varied 
experiences. The death of Crowdie, the artist, is 
as revolting as his personality, and it is a relief to 


“The Ralstons.’ 


*The Ralstons. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. 340 and 
336 pp. $1 00each. New York: Macmillan and Co. 


know that his disagreeable presence will not obtrude 
itself upon the volumes which are promised to 
chronicle what remains to be told of Katharine 
Ralston and the men and women among whom she 
lived. 

There is a fine bit of satire in the paragraph : 

“After the first shock they all appeared to 
be perfectly indifferent. Crowdie was dead.’ Bury 
him! Doubtless they were already wondering 
whether his wife would marry again, and if 
so, when. Yet Katharine knew that they would 
all be shocked if Hester wore mourning less than 
three years. It was her business to mourn; it was 
theirs, in the interest of society, to see that she 
mourned long and decently fora man whom they 
had all disliked.” 

Mr. Crawford is not fond of satire and 
seldom indulges in it, but the whole book 
breathes of his contempt for heartlessness and 
shallow display, and is thoroughly imbued with 
intensity of purpose. 
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The excellent translation of Pro- 
fessor Paulsen’s outline history of 
German universities* puts at the 
command of English readers high authority on this 
subject, as the author holds the chair of philosophy 
in the University of Berlin. 


Works on Educa- 
tion. 


The opening chapter 
shows the general character, the inner nature, of 
those high institutions of learning; and it is 
followed by a clear exposition of their historical 
development and a critical consideration of the 
various relations and aspects of university life. A 
valuable feature of the scholarly volume is the in- 
troduction by Professor Murray comparing the 
German Universities and their work with those of 
the United States. 

As the result of the sending, by the Gilchrist 
Trustees of Great Britain, of a committee consist- 
ing of five women, from the United Kingdom, to 
study the educational methods of the United States, 
four useful books have been given to the public. 
One embodies a very fair reportt of the educational 
methods in operation here in schools for girls and 
women, including high schools and the leading 
women’s colleges and universities. “The Training 
of Teachers in America” presents in lucid and 
well-arranged form the observations made in the 
normal schools and training schools, in universities 
and summer schools. As the committee was to 
study especially the systems employed in the educa- 
tion of women, only co-educational and girls’ 
schools were visited. A third volume|| gives a 
detailed account of the methods of teaching, in- 
cluding the course of study, at different institutions, 
and the plans of presenting instruction. One 
volume§ is devoted to a special study of the graded 
schools. The series gives a good bird’s-eye view of 
the whole subject, unique, comprehensive, and 
forcible. 

Numbers 27, 28, and 29 of the International 
Educational Series, that line of publications “ pro- 
jected for the purpose of bringing together in 
orderly arrangement the best writings, new and old, 
upon educational subjects, and presenting a com- 
plete course of reading and training for teachers 
generally,” are typical illustrations of the wide 
survey and practical usefulness of this undertaking. 
“Systematic Science Teaching ”{ contains, even to 
the minute steps belonging to the details of the 


Trans- 
254 pp. $2.00. New York: 


*The German Universities. By Friedrich Paulsen. 
lated by Edward Delavan Perry. 
Macmillan and Co. 

tEducation of Girls in the United States. By Sara A. Bur- 
stall. 208 pp. $1.00.——tTraining of Teachers in the United 
States of America. 198 pp. $1.00. By Amy Blanche 
Bramwell, B.Sc., and H. Millicent Hughes. 198 pp. $1.00. 
——1||Methods of Education in the United States. By Alice 
Zimmer. 176 pp. $1.00.——§Graded Schools in the United 
States of America. By Mary H. Page. 71 pp. 60 cts. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

{Systematic Science Teaching. By Edward Gardinier Howe. 
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subjects, the methods of presenting lessons in 
science to classes in the different grades of the 
public schools. It is a topical arrangement of 
science teaching covering the time of the whole 
course in the graded schools. In the hands of an 
earnest teacher the profit and enjoyment it may be 
made to afford to scholars are immeasurable. 

“The Education of the Greek People ’* brings up in 
vivid array before the reader the customs and 
tendencies of those far away classical times in peda- 
gogical matters. It shows that the Greek ideal of 
life was measured by worth; traces the growth and 
development of Greek educational institutions 
and pictures the school life of Greek scholars. 

“The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School 
System”t is a work of special interest, both the 
theme and the manner of its handling contributing 
to this effect. The author credits the Old World, 
especially England, with furnishing the Puritans 
with their ideas of popular education, but crowns 
the Puritans with the glory of adapting these ideas 
to the requirements of their surroundings and with 
having the courage to press to the utmost limits 
their convictions as to what was expedient for them 
in their situation. Then follows the gradual un- 
folding of the educational interests in the state. 

“A New Life in Education”{ points out the 
way in which the best instruction is to be given 
which will prepare scholars for the life of the 
twentieth century. Requirements are constantly 
widening; higher opportunities demand higher prep- 
aration; only in practical Christianity is the full 
development of education met. With all the lines 
from the various departments of educational life 
converging in this one domain of religion are the true 
purposes of knowledge fulfilled. The book is full of 
that inspiration which leads to nobler endeavors: 

The now standard educational work, “ How Ger- 
trude Teaches Her Children,” || needs no longer any 
description for the general reader. In a translation 
made conjointly by Lucy E. Holland and Francis 
C. Turner, edited with introduction and contain- 
ing a full biography of the author, with notes by 
Ebenezer Cook, it forms a most desirable work for 
all teachers. 


Mrs. Cotes’ books abound with hu- 
mor of the subtlest sort, but “Ver- 
° . e,. 
non’s Aunt”§ excels them all in jocoseness, incon- 


Fiction. 


By Thomas 
Davidson. 229 pp.——tThe Evolution of the Massachusetts 
Public School System. By George H. Martin, A. M. 284 pp. 
Price of each $1.50. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

t‘‘A New Life in Education.’”” By Fletcher Durrell, Ph.D. 
A Prize Book. 288 pp. go cts. Philadelphia: The American 
Sunday-School Union. 

|| How Gertrude Teaches 
Heinrich Pestalozzi. 256 pp. $1.50. 
Bardeen. 

§Vernon’s Aunt, Being the Oriental Experiences of Miss 


326 pp.——*Education of the Greek People. 


Her Children. By Johann 
Syracuse, N. Y.; C. W. 
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gruity of situations, and general mirth, and that the 
heroine herself, a quite conceivable character, is 
wholly lacking in a sense of humor is the main 


cause. 

The central figure in “ The Green Carnation’* is 
well described by one of the other characters as “ a 
tired, unnatural boy, as twisted as an Egyptian 
cripple, zigzagging along a sandy track on his hands 
with his legs tied round his neck.” The book is 
sufficiently amusing for an idle hour but necessarily 
belongs to the class of ephemera, for the sort of 
folly it ridicules, the esthetic craze, or “ the art of 
being consciously foolish beautifully,” has had its little 
day. The effect a mere pose may produce on others 
who are not posing is the one thing worthy of 
pondering. 

The collision of the individual soul and institu- 
tional life finds a strong portrayal in “ Philip and 
His Wife.”t The literary style is a model of purity 
and grace and the art of the story strictly subordi- 
nated to the telling of it. The characters are boldly 
drawn, those of minor importance being as vivid 
and real as the few about whom the main interest 
centers. The work is pre-eminently that of a close 
observer of human nature. 

A picture of life in the age of King Solomon is 
presented in “The Son of a Prophet.”{ The book 
is an attempt to create the character which uttered 
itself in the Book of Job, and to trace the political, 
intellectual, and spiritual conditions which compelled 
that utterance. Its popularity is evidenced by a 
third edition. 

Full of force, originality, and passion is the little 
volume which the author has chosen to call “Ballads 
in Prose.”|| The scenes are all laid in Ireland and 
the colors are of somber tone. 

The stories of Richard Malcolm Johnston,§ so 
familiar to the reader of popular periodicals, have 
been gathered into a neat volume, well illustrated, 
and with a portrait of the author for frontispiece. 
It is a pleasure to re-read these charming sketches. 

A detective story after the style of the numerous 
others by this author is “The Doctor, His Wife, 
and the Clock." There is a murder; a blind 
physician confesses himself the murderer, and to 
prove that he could shoot a man through the heart 
offers to hit a small clock placed at a suitable 


Lavinia Moffat. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan). Illustrated. 162 pp.— The Green Carnation.* 211 
pp. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

+ Philip and His Wife. By Margaret Deland. 438 pp. $1.25. 
——+t The Son of a Prophet. By George Anson Jackson. 394 pp- 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

Ballads in Prose. By Nora Hopper. 177 pp. $1.50. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

§Little Ike Templin and Other Stories. 259 pp. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 

TThe Doctor, His Wife, and the Clock. By Anna Katharine 
Green. 131 pp. socts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


distance, guided only by the sound it makes in 
striking. The ending is horrible enough to suit even 
the boy in German folklore who complained that he 
could not shudder. 

“A Hilltop Summer’ is the story of a country 
town of New England. The humor and pathos 
of the simple lives are brought out with apprecia- 
tive touch and the dialect is very successfully 
rendered. 


-_ In the thorough study of the Gospel 
Studies on the P ‘ 
Bible. of John made in “ The Johannine 
Theology”t no point has been left 
unexamined. It is shown that John in presenting 
God as light and love differed widely from the 
“conception of the prevailing historic theologies.” 
The Pauline type of Christianity, based upon legal 
conceptions of the nature of God and His relations 
to men, has had up to this time more influence in 
the world than the Johannine idea. John’s view 
of the vicarious suffering of Christ is shown to have 
had its root in his idea of God as love, and not as 
“an act of appeasing God’s righteousness.” The 
world is advancing to a higher conception of this 
truth and is found already waiting for such teaching 
as this critical, systematic doctrinal work affords. 

The call for a more complete Bible concordance, 
which was becoming imperative, is met in Walker’s 
“Comprehensive Concordance.”{ The peculiarities 
and excellences of the new work are briefly summed 
up as follows: It is a concordance simply and does 
not aim to introduce a single matter foreign to this 
aim; its arrangement is strictly alphabetical and 
thus it is convenient to handle; proper names are 
given in their alphabetical order and in all cases 
their pronunciation is indicated; the method of 
printing is such as to make the leading words stand 
out distinctly on the page so the eye at oncecatches 
them, and the references are very legibly marked. 
The work is based on the Authorized Version of the 
Bible. 

“An Introduction to New Testament-Study ”|| isa 
careful, thoughtful work which will enlarge the view 
of the student regarding the sacred writings. It is 
exhaustive in its researches for knowledge concern- 
ing all phases of the questions connected with the 
different books, but it presents the knowledge 
desired in very clear and terse statements. The 
canonicity, authorship, sources, object, contents, 
peculiarities, are among the special features of each 
book that are considered. 


*A Hilltop Summer. By Alyn Yates Keith. 150 pp. $1.25. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

+ The Johannine Theology. By George B. Stevens, Ph. D., 
D. D. 387pp. $2.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+The Comprehensive Concordance tg the Holy Scriptures. 
By J. B. R. Walker. 922 pp. $2.00 Boston and Chicago: 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 

An Introduction to New Testament Study. By John H. 
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A series of word pictures representing the life and 
works of Christ so real that they throb with the strong 
life currents of holy truth is drawn in “ The Cartoons 
of St. Mark.”* These symbolical compositions 
plead in strong terms for a higher appreciation and 
understanding of the great spiritual lessons which 
Christ came to teach, and in a most effective way 
they seek to make this teaching plain. 

A popular exposition of the First Epistle to 
Timothy bears the title “Paul's Ideal Church and 
People.”+ After a general introduction to this book 
of the Bible, in which its authorship, the time and 
place of writing, its value, and its object are 
considered, the author proceeds to expository notes 
upon the verses, and then to brief treatises upon 
each chapter, which he has named sermonettes. 
The work is thoroughly imbued with the Christian 
spirit and calls attention in an impressive manner 
to the practical, evangelical doctrines taught by St. 
Paul. 

A deeply reverential consideration of the Lord’s 
Prayer takes up clause by clause the wonderful 
petitions offered in this model given for man’s use 
in his supplications to God, and studies into the vast 
depths of meaning contained in each one. This 
unfolding to the truly devout mind of the limitless 
riches of divine truth is clearly shown in this volumet 
and the author wins his readers to follow after him 
in the exploration of these great fields of thought. 

“The Illustrative Notes on the Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1895,”|| fully meets the popular need for 
a work of this character. Clear and explicit in its 
exposition of the lessons, throwing out into prom- 
inence against a well-defined background the im- 
portant facts and truths of each, giving careful hints 
for inductive study and broad suggestive outlines, 
it puts into every teacher’s hands the means of most 
effective study and teaching. The work is well 
supplied with maps and charts and is profusely 
illustrated. 

Dr. Parker’s great undertaking, the explanatory 
and exegetical discourses upon the Bible, reaches in 
the twenty-sixth volume§ the next to the last in 
the projected series. In this volume the part of 
Holy Writ considered embraces Romans—Galatians 
inclusive. It is a most complete and helpful work 
opening up new veins of thought to Bible readers. 

A most interesting collection of facts regarding 


*The Cartoons of St. Mark. By 
306 pp. New York, and Chicago: 
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Robert F. Horton, D. D. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

+ Paul's Ideal Church and People. 
LL. B., B. A. 287 pp. $1.00.—+ The Prayer that Teaches 
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to Pray. By the Rev. Marcus Dods, M.A., D.D. 176 pp. 
60 cts. ——|| Illustrative Notes on the Sunday-School Lessons 
for 1895. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and Robert Remington 
Doherty. 365 pp. $1.25. New York: Hunt and Eaton, Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston and Curts. 

§ The People’s Bible. Vol. XXVI. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
460 pp. $1.50. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
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the history of different editions of the Bible is given 
in the work, now newly revised, entitled “Early 
Bibles of America.”* With great personal care and 
pains the author has sought out and examined all 
the volumes which he has described so the informa- 
tion concerning them is first hand. Besides the 
story of the different efforts to publish the Bible in 
the New World, and the peculiarities marking the dif- 
ferent publications, one feature of special attraction 
is the facsimile of the title page of many of the vol- 
umes. 

Not many of the inquiries that might be made 
concerning the Bible as a book, either as to its his- 
tory or its contents, would fail of finding an answer 
in the “Handbook of the Bible.”t The facts and 
curiosities connected with it are examined, difficul- 
ties are explained, beauties are pointed out. A long 
list of questions on curious subjects is given, with 
references to scriptural passages containing the an- 


swer. It is a most useful reference book. 


The “ Dictionary of American His- 
tory”} by its very name awakens 
an interest in the work; and a very cursory ex- 
amination of the book reveals its worth. To say 
that all of the leading facts of American history 
are concisely stated in alphabetical form within it, 
would fail to do justice to the comprehensiveness of 
the work, for it includes numerous bits of informa- 


Miscellaneous. 


tion concerning matters that must beclassed among 
those of minor importance. Even to mention the 
classes of subjects treated would surpass the limit 
of our space. The department of biography is 
especially full. In the history of the colonies, of war, 
government, politics, education, etc., great pains 
have been taken both that there might be no omis- 
sions and that the information should be accurate. 
It covers four centuries of history, from 1492 to 
1894. The work contains many portraits of dis- 
tinguished Americans. 

The results of a very interesting research are em- 
bodied in a very interesting book which bears the 
title, “Childhood in Literature and Art.”|| Begin- 
ning with the classic ages search is made through 
all written and painted records for traces of child 
life and child interests. The Holy Scriptures are 
examined with reference to their portrayal of child- 
hood. It is shown, that in the time of the 
Renaissance the world first turned its face with 
loving sympathy, with fond hope toward the chil- 


*Early Bibles of America. By Rev. John Wright, D. D. 
483 pp. $3-.00.——t Hand-book of the Bible. By Rev. William 
Turner. 235 pp. $1.00. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 
and 3 Bible House. 

tDictionary of United States History. By J. Franklin Jame- 
son, Ph.D. 733 pp. Boston: Puritan Publishing Co. 

\\Childhood in Literature and Art. By Horace E. Scudder. 
253 pp. $1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 
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dren, as if then for the first time it was beginning 
to understand the great truth which Christ taught 
when He set alittle childin the midst as an example. 
Of the chapters scanning modern literature in 
pursuit of the subject, the one on American literary 
art is especially attractive. The references to great 
masterworks of art in which children appear, are 
most instructive. 

Practical, common sense talks on health and true 
methods of living are given in “As a Matter of 
Course.”** The main theme of the work is to do 
away with worrying, with fretting, to take things as 
they come in life philosophically, bettering to the 
utmost all things that can be bettered, enduring 
heroically the things that must be endured and 
freeing life from its harrassing, self-imposed nerve- 
wearing limitations which are most detrimental to 
true development. The book shows that constant 
thinking about one’s health is the surest way to 
promote disease. 

In Professor Thwing’s Book, “ College Woman,”t 
the opinions expressed are those of authority, for 
they come from one whose experience in all matters 
connected with education enables him to know 
whereof he writes. For this work he made careful 
preparations, gathering statistics from many sources 
and in all possible ways taking measures to sub- 
stantiate his statements. The work is a full, fair 
discussion of this question of vital interest, and 
throws all the weight of evidence in favor of a 
college education for women. 

Compiled as a year-book with quotations for 
each day of the twelve months, selected from the 
best things which great authors have written con- 
cerning them, the volume named “ About Women ”} 
proves a very attractive publication. Its method of 
arrangement is unique, all the quotations for each 
month being taken from one author; thus through 
January one reads of what Shakespeare says; in 
April of what Scott says; in September learns 
Browning’s opinions, etc. The authors quoted are 
all men. In its mechanical make-up the book is 
very dainty. 

A book full of suggestions for adding interest to 
whatever one may have to say or to write is “ The 
Art of Illustration.”|} How to adorn a discourse 
so as to make it most effective, to relieve it of 
heaviness and yet not destroy its stability, is a 
question which for many is hard to settle, but con- 
cerning which abundance of good counsel is given 
in this volume, written by one who was a master of 
the subject treated. 


For additional information about books and other 
seasonable literature see pages I to 8 of this issue. 
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THE ART OF PROLONGING LIFE. 


CHAPTER I.—PREVENTIVES OF DISEASE. 


In these days, when so much attention 
is given to out-door exercise, especially for 
women, we ought not to forget that Doctor 
Diet, Doctor Quiet, and Doctor Merryman 
are after all the greatest factors in the art of 
prolonging life, which is nothing more nor 
less than care of the human machine. There 
is something in this machine that we believe 
will exist after the machine is broken to 
pieces—by means of that we can take care 
of the machine. 

A tourist strolling through England some 
years ago stumbled into the chapel of a 
peculiar sect. The subject of the morning 
related to some special form of church gov- 
ernment and this was the introduction sen- 
tence: ‘The subject this morning, dear 
friends and brethren, is not one for helo- 
quence to ’eat your ’earts, but I ’ope to 
hedify your ’eads.” Such is the purpose of 
this article. 


CEREALS.—GRANULA. 

The Jackson Sanitarium, at Dansville, 
New York, has acquired a national reputa- 
tion as one of the most successful Sanitari- 
ums in the country. Dr. James C. Jackson, 
its celebrated founder, gave years of study 
and research to the question of diet, and 
was a pioneer in dietary and other physical 
reforms, once unpopular, but now recognized 
as based upon a sounder philosophy and 
physiology than were many of the methods 
of the regular medical schools. The subject 
of food was one to which he gave studious 
attention, and his experiments and observa- 
tions, in the midst of the facilities afforded 
by his Institute, gave him unusual knowledge 
of the comparative merits of different kinds of 
food and the best methods of preparing them. 

One of the most important results of his 
enthusiastic devotion to the subject was the 
production of ‘“Granila,” a health food 
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prepared from the best winter wheat grown 
in the famous Genesee Valley. It has a 
pleasant, nutty flavor, is very appetizing as 
well as nourishing, and contains in proper 
proportions all the elements of nutrition 
needed by the human body. It contains 
every needed constituent of the grain, and 
as wheat is considered the best single article 
of food known, “Granila”’ supplies in a 
palatable form the best and most highly 
nutritive alimentary principles. 

It is important to remember in this con- 
nection that an easily digested, quickly as- 
similated food, containing the elements best 
adapted to the building up of the whole 
body, is for these reasons powerful to 
eradicate disease. “Granila” is therefore 
both of these. For students, for children, 
for brain workers, for muscle workers, for 
all classes of thinking and working people 
who desire pure blood, clear brains and 
well fed nerves, “Granila” is certainly a 
most excellent health food. And its value 
to invalids has been thoroughly tested in the 
leading Hygienic Institute of the country 
for over thirty years. 

When one stops to consider how many of 
our hard, brain-working business men, our 
teachers and students in higher institutions of 
learning, our ministers in their studies and 
pastoral work, our lawyers and judges in 
the pursuit of their professions, live so 
badly as to rob the brain and nerve centers 
of their natural support, until they come to 
be lacking in nervous energy that they can- 
not work, certainly a food like “Granila ” 
that will make blood, sustain nervous energy, 
and furnish mental vigor, ought to be widely 
known and used. There are few, if any, 
other single articles of food that can com- 
pare with it, and we believe it can now be 
obtained from all our leading grocers in the 
cities and larger towns. 
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CARE OF THE SKIN. 
OR HYGIENE IN ITS RELATION TO BEAUTY. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
The Greeks pursued the practice and culture 
of physical perfection to so great extent that 
they carried delicacy, like that of nature 
itself, into every kind of imitation, and thus 
left us those immortal models of form, 
touched with that wondrous grace and dig- 
nity of spirit and body, that remained in- 
imitable for all time, forever representing 
the ideal perfection of nature. We modern 
people whose horizon has widened beyond 
that of the Greeks, should even excel them in 
beauty of form and feature, and should seek 
to become a strong and beautiful people, in 
whose ranks neither ugliness or deformity 
shall be found. Hence our culture should 
include a thorough knowledge of the hygiene 
of beauty, as well as a knowledge of the 
physical side of life. We live in a beautiful 
world teeming with interesting and beauti- 
ful things, fit to be the home of personal 
beauty, and we should see to it that our 
sons and daughters grow to be in accord 
with the effulgence of nature around them. 
This should be a strong incentive to the 
practice of hygienic laws in their relation to 
the maintenance and increase of personal 
beauty. 

The care and treatment of the skin is 
therefore of first importance—no other organ 
demands more careful study, for “ beauty is 
only skin deep,” and the beauty of the skin 
depends upon health, and the beginning and 
the end of a large part of our health exists 
in the proper care of the skin. Cleanliness 
is, therefore, imperative, and the practice of 
frequent and systematic bathing is to be 
commended. Where water can be had for 
nothing and soap for a trifle, it is surely 
within the power of every one to be clean, 
and the want of cleanliness is a fault which 
admits of no excuse. We should bathe and 
bathe frequently. 

One important caution, however, should 
here be given and that is one concerning 
the use of soap. To maintain the health 
of the skin and preserve its freshness and 
beauty, the frequent use of soap is neces- 
sary. But use some good, pure, wholesome 


soap, like Pears’, as the quality of soap 
makes all the difference in the world: these 
common soaps, with their excess of alkali, 
simply roughen and injure the skin. Like- 
wise, if you would be advised again, never 
buy those very strongly scented and highly 
colored soaps. They usually contain bad 
oils and poisonous adulterations, possess 
neither cleansing nor emollient properties, 
and are frequently the cause of numerous 
skin troubles, the origin of which is often 
unsuspected. If any soap is to be recom- 
mended to you, as a pure, wholesome and 
scientifically prepared article that can be 
used with the utmost freedom in the bath, 
at the toilet, and in the nursery, let it be 
Pears’ Soap, which for nearly a hundred 
years has been a standard of purity and 
wholesomeness. Its success is no secret. 
It is used at court, has taken the highest 
awards at twenty national and international 
exhibitions, and it is said has gone into 
every town and village and city in every 
part of the world, until ‘“‘ Matchless for the 
Complexion” and “Good Morning, have 
you used Pears’ Soap?” have come to be 
synonymous with purity and cleanliness. 
Its marvellous success is unquestionably 
due to its superior excellence and is a very 
forceful illustration of ‘‘ Prove all things; 
hold fast to that which is good,” advice 
which is as sound to-day as when it was 
penned two thousand years ago. 

The care of the skin is a wide topic and 
one which concerns every person ; but above 
all the skin needs real cleanliness, from 
crown of head to sole of foot—not the care 
that buyscosmetics, lotions and other shams, 
but the care that leads to a plentiful use of 
water and soap in the bath and at the toilet. 

There can be no doubt that in respect to 
the care of children, attention to the skin 
is especially required. For the nursery and 
for the delicate skin of infancy, no better or 
more soothing soap than Pears’ can be used. 
The nature of the application we bring in 
contact with the soft, smooth, delicate skin 
of children, becomes a topic of importance 
to mothers. If common soaps are irritating 
and harmful to the skin of adults, they are 
infinitely more injurious to the skin of chil- 
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dren. Use a good Soap like Pears’, but be 
careful to obtain it of a respectable dealer, 
as there are many worthless imitations. 
The real Pears’ is wrapped in a little leaflet 
signed A. & F. Pears. If you would surround 
your children with the healthful conditions 
that bring with them the ornaments of beauty, 
attend carefully to their bathing. With this 
will come a profusion of hair, a light and 
brightness of eye, a color and clearness of 
cheek—charms that will grow with them into 
youth, follow them into middle life and old 
age, and be transmitted to their descendants. 

If you wish to be healthy, if you are anx- 
ious for high ideals of personal beauty, don’t 
neglect your skin. ‘Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness” and there is no beautifier equal 
to a loving heart, good thoughts, a little pure 
water, and a cake of Pears’ Soap. 


TO PREVENT A COLD. 

Our American climate is subject to ex- 
treme and very rapid changes. One result 
attendant on these changes isa great liability 
to taking cold, and to the whole train of dis- 
eases which follow. Persons with weak 


lungs—those who are constantly catching 
cold—should wear an Allcock Porous Plaster 
over the chest and another between the 


shoulder blades during cold weather. This 
is almost a sure preventive. It is no easy 
thing to cure lung trouble when it once gets 
ahold upon the system. It can easily be 
prevented, however, by the use of an Allcock 
plaster, and remember that “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” If 
you have already contracted a cold, apply 
the plasters as above directed : they will pre- 
vent the cold from becoming deep seated 
and resulting in rheumatism, pneumonia, and 
other attendant ills. Just as soon as any 
intimation of soreness about the lungs, or 
indeed any soreness of the muscles or stiff- 
ness of the joints, appears, put on an Allcock 
porous plaster and you will be sure to gain 
great advantage. They are one of the best 
household remedies we know of. 

These plasters are strictly antiseptic, and 
a fragrant, clean inexpensive household 
remedy and should always be kept on hand 
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for the relief and cure of weak lungs, weak 
muscles, lameness, stiff or enlarged joints, 
pains in the chest, small of the back and 
around the hips, strains, stitches, and all 
local pains. 


HYOMET. 

Having discovered the germ, or bacilli 
that causes Tuberculosis,—Consumption, 
and that attack all the respiratory organs of 
man, our scientists and especially our bac- 
teriologists have been exhausting the re- 
sources of the laboratory to find the means 
of destroying them. Catarrh, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, and Consumption are the names 
given to the diseases affecting the air pass- 
ages. Practically they are one and the same 
thing, and they are all caused by that one 
particular bacilli that finds its most congenial 
conditions in the respiratory organs. A 
superior vitality confines the milder forms 
of the disease to the nose, throat and 
bronchial tubes, but it only requires a sudden 
congestion of the lungs, or a general lower- 
ing of the system, when the greater and 
more dreaded form, Consumption, is devel- 
oped. 

The mistake hitherto has been made in 
trying to reach these germs through the 
stomach, or hypodermically by way of the 
blood. Recognizing the futility of all such 
methods of treatment, and believing that 
the only way of destroying the germ, and 
saving the patient’s life was by inhalation, 
Mr. Richard T. Booth, some years ago set 
out to discover a perfect bacillicide that 
should be purely vegetable, volatile, and that 
could be inhaled. He found the specific 
for this distinctive specie of bacteria, and 
named it, Hyomei, “I heal, I cure.” It is 
Science’s latest and greatest triumph over 
the germs that find a lodgement in the air 
passages. 

The air thoroughly charged with Hyomei 
is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and after permeating all the 
respiratory organs, is slowly exhaled through 
the nose. It is aromatic, gives immediate 
relief and is inexpensive, the Pocket In- 
haler outfit costing only one dollar. With 
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this convenient device charged with Hyomei, 
Catarrh and chronic Bronchitis have been 
permanently cured, Asthma almost instantly 
relieved, and when used in connection with 
the Dry-Air Exhaler Consumption is cured. 
Rev. Dr. Farrar of Brooklyn, N. Y., says,— 
“It is a blessing to humanity, and I am 
sorry it is not better known.” Mr. R. T. 
Booth, the discoverer of Hyomei and inventor 
of the Inhaler and Exhaler, will be pleased 
to send to any address his little pamphlet, 
giving full particulars of the Australian Dry- 
Air treatment of all those diseases of which 
we have spoken. His address is, 18, East 
2oth St., N. Y. City. 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR. 

A cursory glance at dress in different ages 
of the world’s history, shows that simplicity 
and art in personal adornment have belonged 
to those periods where correct anatomical 
proportions have been idealized and ex- 
alted. But for centuries the world of 
fashion was ruled by people who seemingly 
knew little or nothing of the laws of propor- 
tion and symmetry ; and with this ignorance 
or indifference to physical development came 
a corresponding disregard for the laws of 
healthful and artistic clothing. 

But physical culture has now come to 
stay, and with it are improved forms of dress, 
and each passing year now adds its own 
quota of proof that the natural beauty and 
advantages of physique, gained by exercise 
and healthful dress, render women attractive 
and womanly to a degree impossible under 
the unnatural restraints and obnoxious stiff- 
ness which make the corset such a dangerous 
foe to health and carfiage. 

The necessity of wearing such under- 
clothing as shall be conducive to the health 
of women and especially of growing girls is 
now a question considered by every sensible 
mother. Ferris Bros., the manufacturers of 
the “Good Sense” system of Corset Waists, 
were pioneers in the construction of such 
garments for ladies, misses, and children, 
combining the best and strongest features 
of waist and corset, with adjustable shoulder 
straps, which take from spine and stomach 
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the stress and friction of clothing, thus pro- 
moting health by securing unimpeded exer- 
cise of every bodily function. Buttons up 
the front are used in place of the injurious 
steel corset clasp. Tape-fastened buttons. 
placed above the hips sustain the drawers 
and skirts, and a patent clamp-buckle holds 
securely the stocking supporters, completing 
this most sensible and comfortable innova- 
tion in the annals of corset making. 
Ladies who have once worn Ferris “ Good 
Sense” corset waist consider it henceforth 
indispensable to the family wardrobe, and 
the fit of garments for boys and girls is 
vastly improved by its adoption. Altogether, 
it is one of the most desirable departures 
found among the many health garments now 
offered to the public. 

Not many years ago this firm employed 
but afew hands—now they occupy the entire 
five floors of a magnificent factory which of 
itself is a most worthy example of healthful, 
sanitary reform. On the first floor is pro- 
vided a large reading room and piano for 
the use of their help during the noon hours. 
At the head of each stairway is a rack con- 
taining umbrellas, provided by the firm, for 
the use of operators in the event of a sudden 
storm and hot tea is served to employees with 
their luncheon at twelve o’clock in a large 
dining room. There are also several well- 
appointed bathrooms for the benefit of those 
whose homes have not the modern improve- 
ments. The sanitary arrangements, and the 
system of heating, are perfect. 


DISINFECTANTS. 

** An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure”’ is a terse old adage the truth of 
which no sensible person ever questions. 

One of the first requirements in every 
careful, well regulated household is a proper 
and reliable disinfectant. Every physician 
will tell you that its frequent and liberal use 
is of the greatest hygienic advantage. To 
prevent disease by the destruction of germ- 
producing matter is also a duty which every 
well-meaning person owes as well to the 
community as to his own home. Proper 
disinfectants, wisely and continuously em- 











ployed, are of more benefit than the average 
person imagines. 

For such purposes there is nothing better 
than the saturated solution of the chloride 
salts sold by all druggists under the familiar 
name of Platt’s Chlorides. It is an odorless, 
colorless liquid, very cheap, yet very powerful. 
It will instantly deodorize and disinfect any 
material it is applied to, no matter how fetid 
or offensive, and destroys all poisonous gases 
arising from decayed animal or vegetable 
substances. No danger attends its use, yet 
it possesses all the radical and essential ele- 
ments required for complete disinfection, as 
it destroys instantly all germ life and disease 
producing matter. 

Platt’s Chlorides were first introduced 
through the medical profession and have the 
endorsement of over 23,000 practicing phy- 
sicians. It can be obtained of any druggist 
and is just what every family needs for the 
preservation of health in the home. It 
comes in quart bottles and simply needs di- 
luting with water as the directions on the 
bottle indicate. 


CARE OF THE TEETH. 

Every one should be familiar with the fact 
that the decay of the teeth always com- 
mences externally, or in other words upon 
the enamel or bony structure of the teeth, 
and is the result of chemical action produced 
by the decomposition of particles of food 
that collect or lodge in the interstices or 
depressions of the teeth while eating. Every 
one will, therefore, readily see how necessary 
it is to prevent all particles of food or foreign 
matter from remaining a sufficient time to 
produce decomposition. 

The same care and attention required for 
the preservation of the permanent teeth is 
necessary for the deciduous teeth. Nature 
never intended that the teeth of children 
should be lost or removed by decay, but that 
they should rémain to fulfil their offices 
until they become loose, and give way for 
the permanent ones by the absorption of 
their roots. 
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Hence no careful, thoughtful person will 
be without a good tooth wash. It is one of 
the very necessary articles for every toilet, 
and no better, more delicious preparation 
can be suggested than Sozodont. It is one 
of the best and most serviceable cleaners of 
the teeth, and a careful analysis has shown 
it to be free from all corrosive or injurious 
ingredients’ likely to have a detrimental 
action on the teeth or gums. 


NURSING THE BABY. 

It is universally admitted that a mother 
should, if she is able, nurse her child; if she 
cannot, or for some good reason it is not 
always advisable, either for herself or the 
child, the recourse is had to the nursing 
bottle, which should be selected with infinite 
care, as nearly all the bowel-trouble and 
wind-colic in infants is caused by bad nursing 
bottles—the very worst of which is the tube- 
bottle. There is only one bottle that is 
absolutely safe and deserving of the highest 
praise—The Best’? Nurser, made by the 
Gotham Company, in Warren St., New York. 
The eminent French physician, Blatin, speak- 
ing of this bottle, says, “It fulfils the natural 
functions of the mother’s breast as nearly 
as is possible in a mechanical contrivance. 
Since this nurser has been so extensively 
used in France, and adopted by all State 
institutions, the population of our poor 
country has ceased to decrease, and is now 
actually increasing. Some people may call 
this a coincidence, but I say it is this 
Nurser.” 

Unlike most nursers it has a valve or air 
inlet in the end of the bottle which admits 
the air back of the food as fast as food is 
sucked out, rendering suction easy, making 
it impossible for the nipple to collapse, and 
thus preventing wind-colic; and no secre- 
tions are possible as there are no angles or 
corners in the bottle. It costs only 25 cents 
and can be secured of almost any druggist, 
or direct from the Gotham Co., 82 Warren 
St., New York. If half its merits were 
known, no mother would ever use any other 
bottle. 
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CHAPTER II.—CURATIVES OF DISEASE. 


HOME REMEDIES. 

All homes should have conveniently at 
hand some simple remedy for the many 
sudden accidents liable to occur at any 
moment. Such a remedy should not only 
be simple but reliable—one that can be 
trusted to accomplish what is expected of 
it. Moreover, it should be non-poisonous. 
Children will get hold of the medicine bottle 
and serious consequences often follow 
their attempts to swallow the contents. 
Above all the medicine should be pure—a 
true medicine—not a compound of no one 
knows what, not a weak, watered decoction, 
but a strong, uniform, reliable medicine, 
made by a firm of standing,—a firm whose 
reputation depends on the quality of its 
preparations. Such a medicine is to be 
found in Pond’s Extract. ; 

There are few families in America who 
are unacquainted with Pond’s Extract, and 
yet, how many families never have it in the 
house and indeed never buy it. They will 
insist on having good meats, good vegetables, 
and a bad egg will raise a great row in the 
household, but the same family will buy 
inferior medicines, when the health of not 
only the grown folks but the little ones 
depends as much on pure medicine as good 
food. Genuine Pond’s Extract is known by 
those who use it to be absolutely pure and 
of the highest medicinal qualities. Good 
men like Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, Rev. Dr. C. S. 
Robinson, Rev. Dr. Parker Morgan all speak 
highly of it and will not be without it in 
theirhomes. We have found itin the homes 
of Presidents of our country as well as in the 
humble cottage. 

Pond’s Extract is used with the greatest 
confidence for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Wounds, 
Sores, all bleeding (from the nose, lungs 
and bowels) and even for some of the graver 
complaints, such as neuralgia, rheumatism, 
asthma, and is of incalculable benefit for 
the children’s colds, Sore throat, etc. It is 
used both internally and externally. 

We caution the purchaser to be sure and 
get genuine Pond’s Extract bottled only by 
Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London, 
and put up in bottles with buff wrappers. 


MINERAL WATERS. 

The admission that the development of 
acid plays an important part in the causa- 
tion of an affection, naturally suggests that 
the administration of alkalis may be of 
service in prevention and treatment. This 
inference is amply supported by experience 
and clinical history. Most medical observ- 
ers concur in the belief that a strong alkaline 
water such as Apohaqui which is not im- 
paired by transportation and does not de- 
teriorate with age, offers the best and most 
rational method of administration and treat- 
ment in rheumatism and gout. From cases 
coming within observation of the writer this 
is the conviction of the patients themselves. 
In many instances the Apohaqui Water has 
arrested the attacks of sub-acute gout, and 
prevented their recurrence. It can always 
be safely used as a remedy for all disorders 
dependent upon an excess of maintained 
acids. Under the influence of Apohaqui 
Water, uric acid sediments disappear; they 
are converted into soluble urates and thus 
eliminated. 

Dyspepsia gives, chief among its symp- 
toms, headache, nausea, variable appetite, 
acid eructations, heart-burn, palpitation of 
the heart, and’ distress after eating, etc. 
Dyspepsia covers the results of many er- 
rors of diet, but is popularly supposed to 
mean an inability to digest food, or that it is 
induced by some indiscretion of diet. The 
symptoms, however, are attributable to de- 
composition products and the formation of 
poisonous gases in the stomach and intes- 
tines, which by their absorption into the sys- 
tem produce the variety of unhealthy condi- 
tions that result indirectly from a prevented 
nutrition. Apohaqui Water corrects the 
morbid decomposition of food and exercises 
a soothing action upon the lining membrane 
of the stomach and intestines. By its recep- 
tion into the circulation of the system, it 
acts as an eliminative, stimulating the ex- 
cretory organs,—the liver and kidneys,—to 
a proper performance of their functions. A 
secret of good health is good drainage. 
Apohaqui secures this by freeing the liver 
from its overloaded condition with the same 
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facility as it removes all impurities from the 
blood. The intestinal circulation is im- 
proved, and the flow of blood through the 
capillary vessels of the digestive tract is no 
longer retarded. 

If you are interested in mineral waters 
and their medicinal and curative properties, 
write to H. T. Golpin, 57th Street and 6th 
Avenue, New York. He will be glad to 
send a descriptive little pamphlet. 


NEW THEORIES. 

No great discovery or invention was ever 
made that did not have to meet and over- 
come a great deal of active or passive op- 
position. Condemnation seems to come 
first, investigation afterward. Galileo, Co- 
lumbus, Jenner and Morse all had to fight, 
and each met with incredulity and ridicule. 
Medical progress in particular has always 
been made in the face of the most violent 
opposition. Quinine, for instance, onW& 
secured its place after a thirty years’ struggle. 
And the man who first suggested using 
anesthetics was hooted at, ridiculed and 


persecuted in Boston not more than thirty 


years ago: to-day, every physician and 
dentist in America uses it constantly in his 
practice. The Electropoise met with the 
same opposition. When it was affirmed 
that this simple little instrument, if applied 
to the body under proper circumstances, 
would polarize it, and cause the absorption 
of oxygen from the air through the pores of 
the skin, many incredulous people ridiculed 
the idea, and refused to believe it. 

But the Electropoise passed its experi- 
mental stage in the Autumn of 1888, when 
its almost miraculous cures of Yellow Fever 
in Jacksonville, Florida, first challenged 
public attention. By this new method of 
applying that great vitalizer, oxygen, the 
Electropoise has cured disease without medi- 
cine and oftentimes when the most approved 
remedies have failed. 

That devitalization of the blood is the sole 
cause of disease, may now be safely accepted 
as a proven statement. And if so, then to 
revitalize the blood is the corner stone of 
the repair of vital forces necessary to health. 
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Now, science has proved unmistakably, that 
the element of this repair, in all the diseases 
of human beings, is the one great vitalizer, 
Oxygen. 

During the last half century, the claims of 
pure Oxygen, as a curative agent, have been 
forced upon the serious attention of the 
medical world by its remarkable results in a 
wide range of diseases. Hitherto its only 
effective means of administration have been 
by inhalation, with an attendant degree of 
success which could not be ignored by those 
honestly seeking the truth. 

But several serious difficulties occur in 
administering Oxygen by inhalation, prom- 
inent among which are the expense of re- 
newing the supply at frequent intervals ; the 
impossibility that Oxygen can be produced 
in the laboratory of the chemist identical in 
purity with that of the atmosphere; and the 
still greater objection that a sufficient quan- 
tity to meet the needs of the patient, in the 
more serious acute and chronic disease, can- 
not be stored in the circulation rapidly 
enough to arrest disease and effect cure. 
On the contrary, atmospheric Oxygen is the 
divinely appointed agency for the mainte- 
nance of health and for its restoration when 
impaired from,any cause ; its qualities are 
precisely adapted by Nature to the produc- 
tion of the most salutary results; and in 
Electrolibration, the quantity administered 
can be adjusted to the exigencies of the case 
up to the utmost ability of the system to re- 
ceive and assimilate. It is a home system 
of cure without the aid of drugs or medicines. 
No drugs, or medicines which are essentially 
poisonous, can be used with this system of 
treatment, and they are strictly forbid- 
den. 

The term Electrolibration signifies elec- 
trical-balancing. It isused to represent the 
process of restoring impaired physical vital- 
ity to the conditions of normal health and is 
accomplished by means of an instrument 
called The Electropoise. It has received 
(after use) the hearty endorsement of such 
eminent people as Dr. W. H. De Puy, As- 
sistant Editor N. Y. Christian Advocate ; 
Professor Totten, of Yale College; Mrs. 
Justice Howell E. Jackson ; Governor Thomas 
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M. Holt, of N. C.; Col. Connolly, of Chicago 
Inter-Ocean; Mrs. Boole, Vice President of 
the New York State W. C. T. U.; Dr. W. H. 
Morgan, of Nashville, Tenn. ; Archdeacon 
Gates, of Missouri, and others as reliable, 
but perhaps not so well known. Such certif- 
icates must impress the most skeptical 
person. 

Dr. W. H. De Puy, speaking of his experi- 
ence with the Electropoise, said recently, 
“* Myself and family have received so much 
benefit from the use of your Electropoise, 
and I have become so thoroughly convinced 
of its practical value as a curative agent that 
I feel warranted in commending it without 
reserve to the public. 

“One of my friends, a widely known and 
highly esteemed ‘clergyman and educator, 
after using the Electropoise for nearly two 
years in his family, said to me more than 
once, after thoroughly testing its merits, 
that if he ‘ could not get another he woudd not 
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take a thousand dollars for it.” 

Mr. F. H. Wilson, of the well known firm 
of Earl and Wilson, said ( less than a month 
since), ‘‘ The use of the Electropoise by my 
mother has been attended with highly satis- 
factory results.” This mention is made of 
Mr. Wilson because he is a member of one 
of the largest and best known firms in the 
country. 

Professor Totten, of Yale College, is one 
of the most advanced thinkers, reasoners 
and Bible students of the age. In one of 
his recent books he says, “ There is a remedy 
for such as be sick, one single, simple 
remedy—an instrument called the Electro- 
poise. We do not personally know the 
parties who control this instrument, but we 
do know its value.” (The company is The 
Electrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, New 
York City, who will be glad to send their 
interesting little pamphlet to any one who 
writes for it.) 
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